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I 

When this book was being written, Mr. Hoover was President 
of the United States ; the Weimar Republic still sui-vived m 
Germany, though visibly in great danger ; the Third Republic 
survived in France, apparently in no danger at all; and thc„ 
Second Spanish Republic, a little over a year old, seemed to have 
reasonable chances of better fortune than the first had had. It is 
unnecessary to stress the changes that have befallen the world 
since then, and it is unnecessary to stress the interest of a political 
system that has passed through those years so little changed in 
its forms, spirit and personnel as has the political system of the 
United States. Survival is not the only test of a government, but 
it is a test all the same, and the American system of government 
has passed that test. Even in iQ‘:t2, the American constitutio n, 
the American system of fed eral govern men t, coul JTTa In(rtonb.c 
the~~ diai^'''~unfen^ systern in the world. ~TK e “ British 
GohsHtuSo n *^]iad been more fundamentallv alteied in i8qg and 
in 'iguTnot to speakoF the less dramatic changes that; had g one 
on airtim''Sm c, than had Amencah Cbi^titutm wh^ had 
gdne”into effect’inTTSg! TEen there was still a KingoOTaiice 
abd;'Na^aiTe7m“Rmgnof-Spain and the Indies, a Venetian and a 
Dutch Republic, an Emperor in Pekin ; a Pope-King ruled in 
Bologna, a Tsarina in Petersburg and a Shogun in Yedo, not 
yet Tokio and not yet the residence of the Divine Mikado. 

“Yet it is still a relevant and emotionally powerful argument 
in America to quote, as immediately applicable, the words of 
Washington and Jefferson, or the decisions of the Supreme Court 
of John Marshall, and to talk of going back to the fundamental 
principles of the Constitution as exhibited at some date anterior 
“-fO ,ithe present day, back to President Franklin Pierce in the case 
of Mr. Justice McReynolds, back to the happy days before the 
New Deal in the case of so many Republican (and Democratic) 
politicians. Such conservatism has many explanations, but it 
has one necessary Condition: the constitutional system so un- 
critical!)? worshipped must have been, on the whole, a success. It 
has survived, it has been admired and almost or quite worshipped 
by those whom it most affected. And the “ People of the United 
States ”, under the Constitution and through the political system 

V 
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-of which the Constitution is the core, have waxed strong and 
prosperous, have defended their own independence and security, 
and have profoundly affected the history of the world. 

This is the basic fact about the American political system : 
it has neither degenerated into tyranny nor anarchy ; it has 
unified an area the size of Europe, not merely formally but 
spiritually. It has been far more successful iti its combination 
of local autonomy with central strength than Brazil, Australia or 
Canada have been. Eleven years ago, one could be more finicky 
than is wise today ; the sad truth which Chesterton enunciated, 
that the world will never be made safe for democracy since it is 
-a dangerous trade, is truer than ever now. A reluctance to lay 
rash hands on that “ great work of time,” the working constitution 
of the United States, seems, today, more reasonable than it did 
in 1932. And that not only because the dangers of such a rash 
course seem more evident, but because the existing political 
system has proved capable of far more adaptation, of far more 
effective reforms, than seemed likely when the almost Chinese 
petrification of the Coolidge era still seemed the normal standard 
of American government. 

It is possible to argue— and to argue rightly— that the changes 
in the social atmosphere of the United States during the past ten 
years have been as dramatic and profound as any country that 
has not passed through an open revolution can show. It is, 
indeed, cUmcult for any American, even a Southern Democrat 
or an Illinois Republican, to think himself back into the boom days 
of Mr. Coolidge or the gloom days of Mr. Hoover, when the 
functions of the federal government were so limited that the 
imposition of the religious taboos of rural America seemed to 
^ be the most urgent task and the most serious problem of the 
administration. In the past ten years, the extep^ions^of tlie 
• functions of the federal government, the change in the climate of 
Opinion that made those extensions possible, have been as great, 
pt least, as the corresponding changes that marked the period 
(of the Civil War. The survivors of the old order who still dream 
of a return to the golden days when Mr. Coolidge was simply 
enunciating an axiom when he said that “the business of the 
United States is business," recall the stubborn conservatives, like 
Chief Justice Taney, who hoped by legal decisions to reverse the 
great revolution that was called the Civil War. 

And this spiritual ohange is reflected in a material cbpi?. 
To return to New York,mowris to be impressed not by.^’ wmffr 
elephants of speculative cajpitalism like the Building, 

but by the great ^ways and bridges that ‘thoncy and 

\fe4e^ pfa^ng ttjade .^ssiblii. ' t^o <^n the great bridges 
' aferl® ?Snn .Steamed the ships bearing 
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the wounded from Pearl Harbor is to be reminded of how much- 
has changed since Mr. Hiram Johnson helped to re-elect Wilson 
in 1916 and helped to destroy his work in 1919. Indeed, most 
things have changed except Senator Johnson — and the American 
political system of which .he is so typical an ornament. For the 
great material and psychological changes in American society 
have been made with astonishingly little effect on the forms, or 
even on the realities, of the political system which I attempted 
to describe when prohibition was still part of the Constitution 
and Mr. Roosevelt was only President-Elect, regarded by many 
acute critics as a good, easy man, whose dislike of initiative and 
want of combative energy would make his administration '• 
dangerously weak. 

There have been changes ; one constitutional amendment 
has been repealed ; one has been added. There have been minor 
but important changes in the federal legal system. There have 
been interesting modifications in local govern.ment''in New York 
City and in state government in Nebraska. Some political 
figures who loomed large in 1932 are dead ; some arc in per- 
manent retirement ; one or two are or have been in jail ; one 
or two have changed their nominal party affiliations. But how 
few the changes either in mechanisms or men ! Only one quite 
new political leader of the first rank has appeared, Mr, Wendell 
Willkie. Only one basic constitutional tradition ^has been, 
destroyed, the limitation of a President to two terms,^* Amsrican 
politics have changed far less than American life. Despite 
Mr. Roosevelt, they have remained largely the politics of horse and 
buggy days — and it has turned out that the horse and buggy days 
were in the future as well as in the past, 

I have, therefore, felt justified in consenting to a reprint of . 
this book. If I am right, if American politics are still done largely 
in the same old way and entirely at the same old stand, that 
makes their study of far greater general interest than it was in 
/ 933 - The American impact on Europe and on the world has 
increased, is increasing and will only be diminished by the choice 
of the American people. And so the methods by which alone 
the American people can effectively express its choice are worthy 
of serious attention. 


II 

In a democracy, the working qf the political system is the 
i business of the parties and the American party system has-aiways 
I been one of the great mysteries of American life for the enquiring 
istranger. It still is.^ In 1932, it was possible to believe that 
one of the two traditional parties, the Democrats, was dying and 
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'•was bound to die under the pressure for a “ ical” party of the 
Left, a party with a common social doctrine, with a leadership 
agreeing on the same general principles and general attitudes 
to the problems of modern industrial society. 

This belief has proved groundless. The prospects of the 
progressive third parties have never been bleaker than in the 
last ten years. There has been an absolute and a still more 
striking relative falling-off in their voting strength. The 
Farmer-Labor party in Minnesota, the Non-Partisan League in 
the Dakotas, the Progressives in Wisconsin, the Socialist and 
Communist parties in the great cities, have all failed to make the 
grade, Strongholds like Milwaukee have been lost and if there 
arc a few apparently impregnable positions still held, like Bridge- 
port, Connecticut, that is more a matter for rejoicing on the 
Right than on the Left. At best, these splinter parties have a 
nuisance value and they are far more effective as Democratic 
than as Republican nuisances. Equally groundless have been the 
hopes of effective political action by an organized labour move- 
ment. There has been a great growth in the formal and in the 
real strength of American trade unionism, which the feud between 
the American Federation of Labor and the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations has not stopped. Some weight should be given 
to the disastrous results of the application by the most famous 
American Ipadet of a condoUtere policy that recalls the careers of 
Jay Oould or the other great railroad wreckers, more than the 
policy of labour leaders as we have known them. But even 
Mr. John L. Lewis could not go on making labour a force that 
the prudent politician need not take too seriously, if the rank and 
file had an independent political programme of their own, even 
" the minimum programme of voting for their friends and against 
their enemies. There has been an increase in the strength of the 
Left ; there has been an increased awareness of the inadequacies 
of the old agrarian or industrial radicalism for the necessities of 
our times. But as far as there has been a social movement em- 
bodied in a political party, it has been embodied in the Democratic 
party and, indeed, in one man, the President of the United 
States, whether there is in the Democratic party an effective nu- 
cleus for a united, progressive party under the old or a new 
name, will only be 4ecided when the forces of the Left go out to 
battle under a lesser leader than the incomparable campaigner 
whom the Democratic party in 1933 made its leader, with so 
little knowledge of what it Vi?a5 doing. " 

Nor hfts tnh t^pcessity of creating a real conservative party 
tltat seemed evident to so many observers after the Republican 
jj .debaple of ifggS; proved 'to be urgent, Ifhe American voter, 
y. he ttn'^dfpthfetjRiightj tnrped to the old firm. That meant 
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taking over many liabilities, in traditions and in peisoiinel, but it' 
meant taking over even more assets, above all the asset of the 
unshakable strength of the Grand Old Party in the rural areas 
of the North and Middle West. When the American farmer is 
prosperous enough to ride to the polls, he votes Hepiiblican. 
Indted, the loyalty of so many millions of American voters to ; 
the shade of Lincoln and McKinley is one of the greatest safe- * 
guards against Fascism, for only in a country in which the con- 
servative forces have no adequate emotional hold on the common 
man is it necessary to turn to Mussolini, Hitler, or Petain. 

Despite the prophecies of optimists and pessimists, the old*, 
' I’wo-party system of the United States survives and each party 
has alike preserved its old character. That is, each party is basic- 
ally traditional and regional it is marked off from its rival not 
by doctrine or class, but by ancestry and geographical distribution 
of strength. It is true that the Republican party, as a whole, , 
is more conservative than the Democratic party, as a whole, but 1 
some sections of the Democratic party in the South are as ^ 
conservative as any section of the Republican party and more 
conservative than most sections of it. And many sections of the 
Republican parly in the Middle West ai’e as “ progressive ” as 
some important sections of the Democratic party in the North. 
Again, it is in general true that the Democratic party draws its ^ 
voting strength more from the poor than from the ricli ; but 
not only are there some rich Democrats, but there are millioas 
of lower-incomc Republicans. 

In what has been one of the great themes of American politics 
in recent years, the foreign policy of the United States,, there 
has been an apparent cleavage on party lines, A decided majority 
of the Democratic party has supported the policy of Mr. Roosevelt, 
beginning with the amendment of the Neutrality Act in 1939“ 
down to the last measures adopted before Pearl Harbor. And 
all of these measures have been opposed by substantial majorities 
of the Republican members of both houses of Congress. But 
some of the most determined enemies of the Roosevelt foreign 
policy have been Democrats like Senators Bennett Champ Clark 
and Wheeler, while some of the most effective supporters ' of it 
have'beCn Republicans inside Congress like Senator Austin or 
Republican leaders outside it like Mr. Willkie. The congressional 
support given Mr, Roosevelt by his own party has been largely 
from those Southern conservative sections most opposed to the 
rest of his policy, and Republican and in dependent supporters of 
t^jie New Deal have, in many cases, been close'*to Messrs. Wheeler 
apd Lindbergh in all matters affecting foreign and military policy. 

Whether the attitude of the Republicans in Congress has been 
due to an acceptance of tl»; theory that the “ business of the 
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Opposilion is to oppose,” or to j realization Lhat if the United 
States is to be an active partner in a world icoiganization the 
Atncrican voter is more likely to entrust the organization of the 
partnership to ihc heirs of Wilson than to the heiis of Haiding, 
matters little i'.vcri if the isolationist policy of the majority 0} 
the Repubhean members of Gongiess represents nieiely an 
aggregate of personal decisions based on indepeudeui jnJgmcnt 
of what is good for the United States, this is not proof that the 
Republican paity, as such, has a coherent vien’ of the duties and 
interests of the United States in the W'orld. And, of course, the 
same is true of the Democratic party. There may be a slight 
trace of fundamental bias andT consistency revealed by the analysis 
of the conduct of the congressional representatives of the two 
parties since 1939, but it is a trace and no more. 

What has changed, however, is the relative strength of the 
two parties. The Democrats have carried three presidential 
and seven congressional elections, although their majorities at 
each end of the series, (930 and 1942, were so slight as to be 
almost iinimpoitant. Nevertheless, there has been a very great 
increase of Democratic strength. The main gains have been in 
the industrial areas and hi the younger age groups. The 
apparent stability of the American party structure, as far as the 
distribution of party strength goes, ha.s been shown to be 
deceptive. The signs of a shift in urban pirty loyalties in the 
North w'hkh the support won by Governor Smith in tlic great 
northern cities revealed in 1928, were more than confirmed in 
1932. The shift was, of couise, not confined to the cities, but ii 
was most dramatic there — and has proved most lasting there.^ 

It had been customary and right, up to the elections of 1932, 
to refer to the Democrats as the “ minority party.” It would be 
wrong to call either the Democrats or the Republicans the 
“ minority party ” today, if the implication was that the other 
was the “ majority party.” Each is sure of the support of a 
very large section of the American people, but neither, at the 
moment, has the right to adopt for itself the old Republican 
convictictf' lhat it automatically represents the normal voting 

most striking feature of the first Roosevelt landslide was not the 
proportion of the popular vote or of the vote by states that went to the 
Democratic candidate. In both lespects, Mr. Hoover in igaS did better 
than Mr. Roosevelt in 1932. What was unprecedented was the area won by 
counties. “ Roosevelt led the poll in 2,721 counties, the greatest number 
ever carried by a candidate for the presidency. Of these, 282 had never 
before been Democratic. Herein was an indication of change. However, it 
is of iriterest to note tk'at of these 282 counties, only 42 had not been cariietd 
by Theodore Roosevelt in igia ?ir by Robert La Follctte in 1924.” E. E. 
Robinson, The Presidential Vote, rflptr-ipjs, p, 30, It was in 1936, when there 
was a positive vote for Mr,, Roosevelt rather than a neoative vote apainst 
Mr. Hoover, that ail records were btokenf 
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majority of the American people. Each is a minority of the"" 
electorate and the millions of independent voters decide the issue, 
whether by voting or by not voting matters little. It is probable 
that the Republicans can rely on a largei number of the wholly 
faithful, who not only vote the -straight Republican ticket when 
they vote, but who do vote. But neither party, outside its 
unshakable strongholds, can rely with blind confidence on the 
support of the effective electoral majority. This is a great change 
since 1932. States like Pennsylvania, that seemed as safely 
Republican as Georgia is Democratic, are now doubtful. Only 
a handful of states in the North and in the South have voted for 
the same party at the last four presidential elections. And none 
of these states lies west of the Mississippi. The Democratic party, 
that seemed dead or barely living over a great area, is now alive 
and formidable over nearly every part of the United States today. 
On the other hand, the chances of an open abandonment of the 
Democratic party by the conservative elements in the South that 
supported Mr. Ploover in 1928 and oppose Mr. Roosevelt today 
seem less good than they did either in 1928 or in the lowest ebb 
of Republican fortunes in 1936, when it seemed possible that all 
conservative forces would be driven together to fight the radicalism 
of the New Deal. The threat to conservative domination in the 
South represented by radical Democrats like Senator Black and 
Senator Pepper does not seem so formidable in 1943 as it did 
in 1936. The conservative Democrats have now reason to believe 
that they can keep control of their own states and either impose 
a conservative candidate on the national Democratic party or 
accept, with easy resignation, a Republican victory in 1944. 
The Republican party in the North, the Democratic party in the 
South, serve the purposes of powerful and resourceful sections of * 
business and politics too adequately to be lightly scrapped. And 
the weakness of the radical elements in both parties (when 
Mr. Roosevelt is not running in person) has been demonstrated 
so completely in 1942 that the Left has few cards to play and as 
a bluffer starts defeated.^ 

The political race Is more open than it was ten years ago. 
It is less easy to distribute party strength geographically, but the 
two old parties have not changed in character and have only ■ 

J I am aware of the argument that the congressional elections of 1942 went 
the way they did because of discontent with the progress of the war and 
because the normally New Deal voters did not vote. I find it impossible 
to believe that it was zeal for the progress of the war that accounted for the 
results in a state like Illinois, and politicians in America have even less use 
than politicians elsewhere for voters who ^o not vote. Their pious opinions, 
whether confined to their own bosoms or confided to Dr. Gallup, interest him 
far less than the actual votes cast by possibly less estimable but more energetic 
citizens. , ' 
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changed in geographical slrcnglh wilhin limits, 'riie tendencies 
of the election of 192B in the North have been developed further 
to the benefit of the Democratic parly. The tendencies of the 
election of 1928 in the South have not developed to the benehl 
of the Republican party, but they have developed to the benefit 
of the conservative elements. North and South, of which the 
Republican party is normally the agent. But no party system 
has changed so little as the American in the past ten years, and 
the party system is the indispensable instrument of democratic 
control of policy in the United States. Only by party decisions, 

, reflected in Congress and in the White House, can American 
policy be declared or altered. And for the foreign observer there 
is no more important truth about America to be remembered 
than this. The United States might be better off’ with a difi'erent 
party system, but, day dreams apart, what we can expect of the 
United Slates is profoundly affected by the internal history of 
those two illogical and asymmetrical bodies, the Democrats and 
the Republicans. 

in 

If the party system has changed little, the cdnstitutional 
system has changed even less. As will be seen, the one great 
constitutional innovation attempted by Mr. Roosevelt was 
defeated ; the Supreme Court preserved its formal immunity 
from pressure. And the distribution of powers between the 
President and the Congress and the States was not profoundly 
or even seriously changed. Tendencies that were visible, even 
.obvious, in 1932 were developed. American constitutional 
history has been one long process of transferring the more 
r important functions of government from the States to the Union ; 
this process has not been halted, but has not been notably 
accelerated either. There have been few conflicts between the 
States and the Federal government and none of a novel type.^ 

* Despite the fears of the conservatives, the extension of federal power by 
grants of money, on conditions, to the states, is a necessary evasion of the 
old distribution of powers between the two governmental machines. Evasion 
is, perhaps, the wrong woid. It is as legitimate a way of achieving ends not 
. foreseen (but not necessarily therefore to be condemned) by the makers of 
the Constitution as any application of the “ necessary and proper ” clause by 
Chief Justice Marshall. To the argument that, by gifts of money, the Federal 
government bribes the states to give up their legitimate powers, it is a 
sufficient answer that the states can make the bribe of no effect by resisting 
temptation. Theirs is, indeed, a very cloistered virtue that is deemed certain 
to succumb to the first cash offer, if that offer is once permitted to be made. 
• In making conditional grants, the Federal government achieves two different 
objects. _ It secures a. mmimum of uniformity between the states and it 
secures, in return, the use of the police power of the states. 

“Thus federal highwtjy constmetion relies on “the state power of eminent 
domain, as well as on state power to police, and protect higWays during and 
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The unique position assumed by Mr. Roosevelt in the fir.st 
months of his administration and the unprecedented series of 
electoral triumphs, culminating in his successful defiance of the 
taboo against a third term, have led to charges of dictatorship. 
But these charges do not diffet from the charges brought against 
other energetic Presidents, against Jackson and Lincoln, Theodore 
Roosevelt and Woodrow Wilson. If the history of the relations 
between the States and the Union is one of practically uninter- 
rupted growth of federal at the expense of state powers, the 
history of the relationship between the President and Congress 
is one of a shifting balance of power. At most, it would be safe 
to say that there has been a permanent growth in presidential 
prestige, in the acceptance by the people of presidential leadership 
— and it is not indisputable that it is safe to go even as far as 
that. ^Strong Presidents fight or lead Congress ; weak Presidents 
abdicate before Congress, but without being able to delegate 
their fundamental powers to Congress, j So it is only in the 
periods of accepted presidential leadership that a coherent 
national policy is implemented in legislation and in administration. 

It follows, therefore, that Congress may be very underrated 
by the public, written-off as a “ rubber-stamp,” when it is in 
fact co-operating with the President to produce and develop a 
national policy, (jfhere is nothing discreditable either to the 
President or Congress in. this collaboration!) Some theorists ijisidc 
and outside Congress talk and write as if close contact between 
the White House and the Capitol was illegal and indecent, as if 
legislation and administration had to be the result of some kind 
of artificial insemination. But the political facts of life are belter 
understood at each end of Pennsylvania Avenue than that. Only , 
a Congress in close relationship to the President and accepting 
his leadership can cany through a positive programme > and 
the proud assertions of congressional independence that are 
made at times like these are merely traditional ways of asserting 
that a positive programme is not needed at the moment, or that 
the only programme on which President and Congress can be 
expected to agree is actively disliked by an important section of 
one house, or of both. 

That Congress under President Roosevelt has seemed to be 

after their construction. Also, national protection of forests is supplemented 
by the power of the states to regulate the conduct of persons entering forest.s ; 
and the Sheppard -Towner Maternity Act, was implemented by the power 
of the co-operating states to compel birth legistration, the licensing of 
midwives, etc. » 

“ There is, in short, a real wedding of tflvcrsc powers on the part of the ■ 
two governmental centres. The greater financial strength of the National 
Government is joined to the wider coercive powen of 4 he states." (E. S. Gorv/in. 
Court Over ConsMution, p, 163.) *. 
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unduly passive and obedient may be admiued. But (hat has 
not. been the fault of Congress. The Anitiican people, in the 
hist (erni of President Roosevelt, wanted inueh done and done 
quickly. In his second presidential election, they showed that, 
to an overwhelming degree, they approved of what had been 
done. The Opposidon, in these circumstances, had the beau rSle 
as far a.s congressional debate was concerned For the real leader 
of the dominant party, its spokesman, its counsel before the 
nation, was the President. With an overwhelming majority in 
both houses, with overwhelming popular support, the Democratic 
party in Congress had little reason to want to fight the battles 
over again to the foregone conclusion of victory in the Senate 
or the House. But the Opposition, which had no hope of 
victory but only of delay, which had no effective platform outside 
Congress, naturally fought its congressional battles as hard as it 
could. There was given to the people an unfortunate impression 
that the Democratic majorities had only strength, not arguments, 
on their side. They seemed to be saying “ ditto to Mr. Roosevelt” 
because they had nothing else to say when, in fact, they had a 
great deal to say but saw no need to say it. This may have been 
a mistaken view but it was a natural and defensible view.^ 

For various reasons, of which alleged subservience to the 
President was only one, the prestige of Congress fell off. Its 
vuleSj^ above all the organization of its committee system, were 
largely irrelevant to the problems of the day. The work it had 
to do could not be dramatized, or if it could, what could the . 
run-of-the-mill playwrights of the Capitol do in competition with 
the Shakespeare of the White House ? The working of the locality 
rule made it plausible to represent Congress as a body which did 
not and could not be representative of the ablest and most 
public-spirited Americans of today. A British critic of Parliament 
who makes no attempt to get into Parliament, to that extent 
stultifies himself. But an American critic has the ready answer 

Inevitably, a jreat deal of the legislation introduced was highly tcchnicsii 
and novel. In the nature of things, only a few Congressmen or Senators 
could be expert in a given field of legislation. The absurd seniority rule 
that gives power in committees to the members who have served longest 
gave no guarantee that the official leaders of the congressional majority would 
be among these experts. Indeed, since the senior Democrats were mostly 
from the rural South and* the most complicated problems concerned the 
urban North, there was a probability that, other things being equal, the.se 
veterans would be Iqss well fitted for the understanding and exposition of much 
of the new legislation than were naairy of the new members, In such circum- 
stances, a great deal depended on the skill and tact with which the 
Administration’s experts set forth the reasons why something had to be done, 
and why this or that was w'hat'ltad to be done. I give my impression for 
witat little it is worth, tliat many New Dealers failed to take this duty 
seriously enough— which wm the less defensible since many of them had been 
college teachen and exposition was their trade. 
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that be rannoL be elected except for tlic district in which he "" 
resides. In an area rich in political talent, like Fairfield Goiuity, 
Connecticut, that means that only one out of a possible score 
of able and public“.spinted Republicans can be elected to 
Congress. And in Georgia, no Republicans at all, however 
eminent, can be elected, nor have Democrats any better chance in 
Vermont. It has become customary to represent Congress as | 
being far behind public opinion, as being timid, sliort-siglitcd, 
.selfish. It has been all of these last three things, but that it has ' 
really been behind the public seems very doubtful. Indeed, 
when we see how indifferent to the abilities, the character, the 
services, even to the name of his Representative, the American 
voter tends to be, when we see with how little disci tmination he ’ 
rewards and punishes, it is easy to sympathize with the con- 
gressional critics of the voters and to agree with tlieir (privately 
expressed) judgment that the American voter gets a Congress 
that is more public-spirited, more resistant to pressure blocks, 
more intelligent, than he deserves. This is certainly just as far 
as it applies to one of the most numerous and negatively powerful , 
bodies of American citizens, the millions who will do everything ' 
for their country but vote. 

In any case, we must accept the fact that it is Congress which j 
makes laws as wc have to accept the fact that Congress is 1 
organized by the two old parties. To underestimate Congress is j 
bad enough ; to forget its inalienable constitutional powers is * 
.worse. It would be absurd to pretend that Congress legislates I 
of its own free will, uninfluenced by outside organizations, outside 
interests, outside movements of opinion. Even a King of France, j 
ruling according to his good pleasure, was subject to all sorts of 
influences, legitimate and illegitimate, and Congress is not, in 
theory or fact, an absolute monarch. It is possible that, left to 
itself, Congress would prefer to do nothing. But Congress is 
not left to itself. We do right, therefore, to look behind the legal' 
facade to the political realities, to the role of lobbies like the 
United States Chamber of Commerce or the American Federation 
of Labor, to the National League of Women Voters or the 
Anti-Saloon League, to popular unofficial leaders of opinion like 
Father Coughlin or moulders of public opinion like the leading^ 
press columnists or the leading radio commentators. We do well,\i 
above all, tivlook to the President of the United States whoever 1 
he may be. i For not only is he, by his use or neglect of his veto, 1 
an important part of the legislative power of the United States, ) 
but he is, as a party leader and as tlie head* of the nation j the 
most important spokesman for or ag^nst a proposed course of act- 
ion, a proposed programme of legislation, to be found in America. 
The knowledge that he fan make legislation exceptionally 
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difTicLih, the knowledge tlmt he can uiiike exenUn'r aclion 
practically impossible, the knowledge dial a Tresidi nt’s views 
are always news, this makes it lertain that lu' one, in oi out of 
Congress, is likely to andcrcstimale the role of the Pirsidenl. 
And, the President, both as a party leader iincl as the euibodiineiit 
of the executive power of “ We, the Peo])le of the United btates,” 
i.s unlikely to neglect any useful indication of public opinion, any 
indication of the weight of any given pressure block. fWhelber 
he wishes to swim with or against the tide, he has to know which 
way it is running, whether it is a spring or neap tide, whether it 
is the normally languid movement of Florida waters or the 
gigantic, racing bore that sweeps into Passamaquoddy Bay or 
round Gampobello Island. 

But for final, decisive and continued action, the co-opcralicni 
of Congress is necessary. The. President can do a great deal by 
his own independent authority, especially in war-time, ivhen his 
always important office of President is doubled in power liy 
his office of Commander-in-Chief. But the United States is 
not a presidential autocracy tempered by editorials or Callup 
polls. Nothing can extrude Congress from its law-making povfers, 
and many things of the utmost importance can only be done by 
laws. Not only arc statutes needed, but treaties arc needed. 
The President cannot commit the United Slates to a long. term 
polic’^ ; only the United States binding itself by a treaty sau do 
that — and the United States can only bind itself by the con- 
stitutional means of a two-tliirds vote of the Senate. Failiiig 
such a vote, the presidential policy is nullified, or reduced to 
evasion, or to such limited commitments a.s his executive powers 
allow him to make. “ Ge.ntlcnicn’s agreements,” stern notes 
from the State Department, impre.ssive public speeches, plebiscites 
in states like Massachusetts, national polls conducted by piivate 
organizations, the support and enthusiasm of the righteous, all 
are poor substitutes for treaties made “ by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate,” which treaties made “ under the 
authority of the United States, shall be the supreme law of the 
land.”i 

* The special character of the treaty-making power is of the gieateat 
importance in view of the role of the Supreme Court. Treaties are valid if 
made “ under the authority of the United States," statutes only if rn.'ide “ in 
pursuance of ” the Constitution. Many things can be done by treaty that cannot 
be done by statute. The treaty-making power of the Senate is wider than 
the law-making power of Congrete, and for reasons admirably set forth by 
Justice O, W. Holmcs,pin Missouri v. Holland (ipao) : “ .Acts of Congress arc 
the supreme law of the land only 5{,ihen made in pursuance of the Constitution, 
while treaties are d^eclared to be so when made under the authority of the 
United States, It is open to question whether the authority of the United 
Slates means more than th^ formal acts prescribed to make the convention. 
We do not mean to imply that there are no qualifications to the treaty-making 
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tYel wc must not forget that there are many things tlial orwe 
done eaiinoL be undone, and that a President of the Unitccll' 
States in war-time is not indeed a dietatnr, but is an officer \ 
of immense and undefined powers.) , 

Tin; view that the President has a special duty to present the 
authority of the federal government, to take caic that no ill 
befall the Commonwealth, is part, of the Aineiican poliliral 
tradition, as much a part as the icvercnce for the political 
functions of the .Supreme Court which has proved to be so deeply 
rooted. And the two traditions clash. They clash even when 
the presidential power is most extended by the existence of a 
state of war. ^ij^he “ war power ” is a vague and undcfinablci 
residuum of power on which the President can draw,"' He can I 
draw on it because in addition to being President of the United 
States (and so head of all executive departments, civil and 
military) he is also, by specific constitutional grant, Gominandei- 
in-Chief of the Army and Navy. He can draw on ii because .i 
state of war creates new rights and duties which arise from the 
fact that, to the outer world, the United States is a sovereign 
nation with the belligerent rights of such a nation — and the 
Supiemc Court will not, in tt fit of constitutional prudery, alienate 
these national rights even though, as a consequence, the President 
is enabled to do many things that otherwise neither he, nor 
Congress, nor both together could do. And lastly, the war power 
of the President is a source of new rights and duties because it 
is still a fact that war is recognized as an emergency, hs an 
exceptional time, as creating new rights, new duties, as involving 

power ; but they must be ascertained in a difl'eient way. It is obvious thai 
there may be matters of the sharpest exigency for the national well-being 
that an act of Congiess could not deal with but that a treaty followed by 
such an act could, and il is not lightly to be assumed that, in matters requiring 
national action, ' a power which must belong lo and somewhere rc-side m 
every civilized government ’ is not lo be found,” In many case.s, a statute 
passed by a simple majority of each house is needed to implement the treaty 
obligations entered into by the United States. A law so passed can deal 
with matters debarred to the operation of an ordinary statute. Tlral is to 
say that two-thirds of the Senators voting on a treaty can confer exti a powers 
on simple majorities of both houses on Congress. It is not to be wondered 
at that the Senate in modern times has not accepted any serious commitments 
for the United States. Whether such commitments could be unconstitutional 
is an open question. Historically speaking, no treaty has ever been successfully 
attacked befoie the Supreme Court. 

But it is not decided that the ticaty-making power is unlimited. The 
limitations are, however, negative. A treaty does not need to be based on 
an uncontested power of Congress lo be valid, but " the Supreme Court has 
several times said, in so many words, th^ the authority given to the United 
■States lo enter into treaties does not extend ” so far to authorize what the 
Constitution forbids. (W. W. Willoughfciv, The ConiUtutional Law of the 
United Stalci, second edition, volume I, p. 510.) But these negative limitations 
are usually of little concern to the other high contracting party ta|^a treaty. 
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new dangers and nev/ pnibitans, sucii as no uvil ci'isis r.in i-rrali- 
Even a comic opera wai, lil:e Iho war with ypaiu, has a pnlitico- 
iegal character marking it oirfroni iar moie .senoiis lulern.il err,:-;. 

In war-liinc, or in liairs ofniiliiaiv danger, a Prccirh-ul tan 
do things with iinpunit) that he could not tlo in ialensal politics, 
So Mr. Roosevelt wat; able to transfer filly liestroymr. to Jhitaiii 
in the black suniiner of 1940, an act of policy wdiosc t onsec|aeiices 
were far greater than those of any cscc.ulit'e act pcrfouiK'd iu I'lt 
black spring of 1933. But even when the special legal and 
emotional force of a state of war or oi' danger of war is absent, 
there is an elasticity in the American system that is haicl to 
fit into the rigid categories of text-books and decisions. 

“ It is the American theory that the law, ‘ by reason of its 
universality,’ as the definition of equity has it, at times operates 
definitely against the public interest ; and when a public official 
at such times sets the law aside, it is flatly impossible to bring 
him to account for his illegal action. The common sense of the 
people holds that, at such times, scrupulcnis observance of the 
law is more blameworthy than, its defiance. 

“Without doubt, this is a dangerous doctrine, but it is 
incontestably .American. Indeed, il has already given us occasion 
for regret, on more than one occasion. Yet it has worked pretty 
well on Lhc whole. There is no convincing evidence, in fat t, 
that it is more dangerous than a rigid adherenee to legal 
formalism.”^ 

^ I^vvas as Comm andcr-in-GIiicf that Lincoln fiecd the slaves, 
rand even if il was ncces.sary in the eyes of purists to ratify the 
Emancipation Proclamation by the thirteenth ameudmeut (which 
was also necessary to abolish slavery in the slave states that did 
not secede), the only effective invalidation of the Proclamation 
would have been a Confedci'atc victory in the war. What 
General Lee could not do, could not be done by Chief Justice 
Taney. And today Mr. Roosivelt as Gommandcr-in-cliief can 
do much that he could not do as President and much that 
Congress and Court cannot undo. Rut this quasi-dictatorial 
power is no invention of Mr. Roosevelt’s ; he has not yet done 
anything comparable to the assumptions of authority by Lincoln. 
The constitutional practice of the United States is not enlarged 
or distorted thereby, no matter what partisan controversialists 
may say. And, in most cases, the attacks on the presidential 
prerogative have come from critics who would not have approved 
of the presidential action even if it had been ratified by Congress, 
but who had reason to believe that Congress, tied up by its archaic 
procedure, could Cot have ratified it. But this again is merely 
an illustration of the fact that it is to the President and not to 
» Gerald W. Johraon, R<^sevelt, p. 87 (English edition). 
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Gongrfss that the American people look;; foi speedy action. A!! 
that wa.s said, in St. Louis for (■.'cntnpic, against llie imnsie’' of 
fifty dc.siroycns to Britain, all the attacks on IVli. Roo!if-v‘'Il's 
Lisurpalion, was said agiiinst Mr. Jefferson when he, with <-qual 
boldness, seemed the translio' ol St Louis to the United Stales. 

IV 

If the bold use of presidential powers in time os crisis is men 
definitely in the American tradition, the case is more doubtful 
when it is a question of Mr. Roosevelt’s attack on the Supreme 
Court in the spring of 1937. The case for and against judical 
review was made more urgent by the New Deal. The eases 
involved were far more important to the policy of the United 
States government and to the American people than were the 
statutes stricken-down under Harding and Coolidge. The contrast 
between the view taken of the Constitution by the President, the 
Congress and the voters on one side and the Court on the other 
was more dramatic than ever before in American history. Men 
recalled the destruction of the moral authority of the Court that 
followed the Dred Scott case when the whole system of judicial 
review was endangered. Re-cicctcd to the presidency in the 
most complete electoral triumph of American history, Mr. 
Roosevelt was faced with what appeared to be the certain refusal 
of the Court, as then constituted, lo permit any of the main 
features of the New Deal to survive. If it was almost heretical 
ten or twenty years ago' to declare that the Supreme Court was 
as much a political as a legal body, it was a commonplace by 
^937- The extravagant language and the outrageous bias of 
Mr. Justice McRcynolds and of some of the more foolish members 
of the lower federal courts were more educational than the 
reasoned dissents of Mr. Justice Holmes and Mr. Justice Brandeis 
had been. And no dissent of the great twin brethren displayed 
more hostility to the premises and practises of the Court majority 
than did the dissent of Mr. Justice (now Chief Justice) Stone 
in the A.A.A. case. Public opinion was ripe for some remedy 
and possibly ripe for some dra.stic remedy.' 

The remedy proposed by the President was bold in substance 
and timid in form. Basing its claims to consideration, on the 
.slowness and technical inefficiency of the federal courts, and 
attributing these defects to the excessive age of the judges, it 
proposed to add members to the Supreme Court for each justice 

' Senator Wheeler, who strongly opposed the President’s plan, introduced 
a constitutional amendment giving to a two-thirds majority of Cojigress the 
i^ht to overrule the Court after a congressional election had been held. 
This proposal has interesting resemblances to the system set up by the 
Parliament Act of 1911 in England. 
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over scvcnly who did not rclire, up to a maximum nuiiditn of 
six. In his originai message, the PresideuL did not stress his main 
and most juslihablc motive, the polilieal diaracier ot the Gomt 
as an upper house appointed by his pvedecessois and polilieal 
opponents. The ambiguity turned out to be bad tacties. The 
technical defects of fodcrai procedure inleresled no one but 
lawyers ; the threat to “ pack ” the Court excited not only all 
conservatives, but many radicals to whom it was most important 
that there should be no real or apparent threat to the existence 
of the United States as a “ government of laws and not of men.” 

After months of debate the President was defeated, or was he ? 
His proposed increase in the size of the Court was defeated, but 
in most other ways he won. The older and more conservative 
justices began to resign, and resignations and death have made it 
possible for Mr, Roosevelt to appoint eight out of the nine members 
of the Court. ^ But even before the personnel of the Court had 
been reconstituted, the Court had bealen a well-timed retreat. 
It began to adore what it has burned ami to burn' what it had 
adored, or at any rate to refuse to interfere with the incendiary 
activities of the Ihrsident and Congress. For the moment the 
New Deal was safe, but the basic problems of judicial revierv were 
left unsettled, the great debate left inconclusive. Yet the limit- 
ations of judicial review were made plainer than ever during the 
years between 1935 and 1937 when the Court, like a new hut 
not self-critical Canute, bade the tides retire'. Law was made 
so imcerlain that the rule of law seemed well on the way to pro- 
ducing local anarchy. 

The uncertainties produced by the system of judicial veto 
have always been an obvious evil. And they have seldom been 
more important than in (he years of the New Deal, For what 
was at issue was the legal validity of great measures of economic 
planning. The legitimate doubts as to the constitutional force 
of the new statutes seemed to justify refusal to obey the statutes — 
and widespread refusal to obey such statutc.s destroyed what 
j chances they had of working as effective solutions of the economic 
; problems that had brought American society to the edge of chaos 
' by the early spring of 1933. 

In the crisis, it was natural and necessary for Congress to 
try desperate remedies, not scrutinizing too closely its power to 
act, What Jefferson had written in justification of the uncon- 
stitutional purchase of Louisiana from Napoleon applied to the 
measures adopted by Congress in “ the Hundred Days ” of the 
first New Deal session, “ff’he Legislature, in casting behind 

* Chief Justice StSne was appointed to the Court as Associate Justice by 
President Coolidge. Mr. Justice Roberts is the only member of the Court 
who does not owe his present position to Mr. Roosevelt. 
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them mctapliysica! subtlelics and risking thcmsrlvcs like faithful 
servants,” were certainly meeting an lugciil public demand and 
a psychological need. Had the Ihx'sidcnt and Congress waited 
and debated until they were sure that the Supreme Court, as then 
constituted, would ratify all the empirical terntdies atteinpled in 
1933 dicy would have provolred a dangerous outburst of popular 
impatience at the apparent impotenre ot the government of the 
United States. 

That Congress overstepped its povirccs was the unanimous 
opinion of the Court in the N.R.A. eases ; that it overstepped 
them in setting up the Agricultural Adjustment Administration 
was the opinion of a. majority of the Court ; that it had also 
e.xcccded its powers in creating, by the Wagner Act, the National 
Labor Relations Board was the opinion of most conservative 
lawyers and was expected to be the opinion of the Court. The 
guess turned out to be wrong ; the Wagner Act was found con- 
stitutional, but, while its status was debated, it was not treated 
as law by some of the greatest American corpoiaiions, which thus 
set labour tut example of disregard for the written law that suited 
very well the combatant temper of the new militant labour Icadi rs 
Mr, Henry Ford and Mr. John L. Lewis were both profoundly 
American in their readiness to use every legal device to secure 
their own legal riglits and their indiirercnec to the legal rights of 
othov-i. The belief that the Supreme Court, whatever professions 
of respect for congressional and presidential prerogatives it iliight 
utter, was more likely than not to strike down any “ advanced ’’ 
legislation, was one cause of that bitter and almost seditious 
hostility to the Roosevelt administration which startled and 
shocked European vksitors. The President was not a usurper in 
the sense that his title was suspect, but he was (so his enemies 
said) a usurper in that he was perpetually attempting to extend 
the pow'ers of his office and of the federal government. Against 
such illegitimate claims, it was the duty as well as the interest 
and the pleasure of men and corporations to protest. The 
Courts were the consecrated instruments of these protests and 
the guarantee that the protests would be effective. 

Involved in the whole system of judicial review i.s the principle 
that it is the private litigant whose interc.sts are involved who 
raises the question of constitutionality. If no one cares to protest 
by the expensive method of litigation, the Courts cannot take the 
initiative. But of course, in every important controversy, there 
are interests involved that can afford the lu.xury of litigation. 
And the interest of the party which wishes to upset the statute 
may be far more lively than the intdtest of its defenders. Indeed 
the real defender, the government of the United States, might 
not be formally a party and Be only able* to be heard as a matter 
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of 'Hk- Supienu t'.oiirl, indiici iii.i! (o lunu ilic 

puSiiblr [iiischiif', ol llus sy'ilcm. 3 i cti-noniu ( il suil*- hioiA'.lil m 
ol'vap;ur, j^nicuil, politkjl iuU-ic:,t>. ' i>ul in Siibotiliual/ 
tcdci.jl courts it was po''s>bio to iiuuuA-i.nv iu a ioshion tiiat 
srcuKtl icspccl lOi private lights of a ituahi :ii ,i very 
I cmskicrable coM IaI pi'lllkal coulusioiiL. And it was liu- 0[H!iiciii 
oj one 1)1 tin f!u<rcrUl»,s of ihc Supieme Couit (of wliirli Kf 
is now a nictubcr) I'n.-'t it w.is the coiidnct of the 'ower ftdcr.i 
Courts that, omnifi -led lijc wotking of joilirial suo ■ aty ai “liie 
point of iL must leckfess, partisan nod api )■ sibk ni 3 ni- 
tcstatlon and thar while ihe L"i _i oia'> ai ■ sowing ih? 
wind, the Supicme CouU wouki ,ea[" fe- ,sl idwinc! ”* 

The wuirJwiiid has not noojoterl thi. ■/-. r- hai t has imposed, ■ 
lor a time at least, an iiiiV";uie<l o^ judges. Thus 

the Court in a decision th it iHi rlttl iiiil' uu' rest except from 
Va.W'jcrs, {Eric Rni!'>oadCc . oK 7 o _ /. icvr ■rd rietuly ceiilury- 
v' I Uiaj' iu S .'ill I. ‘a Cii 'iin.; Court suddenly 

' , Aji. a iniii, ! . fv-deio' .\w ill c.ascs wlieic the 

i‘ >" III' , ue 'lo'.aiMkci, t 1 chfli .;i< stoics. This ambition had 
' ( u< I I' 'i'jtiou <'! two '.■ysi.am.'i of i.iw in many important 
I fieiti'. 1 A. A, aw whii ii fltli'ral (oui'is v.'inddeu foii e where the 
’ sh'iii'i! le of liligaiils tlilli led, .ind the i.uv whii h stale eourls 
' wOLiia enforce where hot.h paitie.s were doniieili-u in the same 
;taic. I'hr political intiTcst of the case is the rcvckiiiou i ^ a uevr 
temper in the Court, It leit (lie duty of iiaruiom/mg ihc 'ow 
to the Icgisliil UK'S of the states; ’i w;is anabdiealiun cnid, parliaps 
a confeslion of usuipalion. The' .same spirit has been applhd 
wheic it is a question of pcrniitling stales to do foolish or harniiul 
tilings lehicii Congress could prevent, if Congress liked, The 
Court now refu.ses lo do the work of Congress for it. 'The new 
Court applies the principle laid down by Justice Holmes, that 
' The Judiciary Act of August a4lh, 1937 one of the nviruii victories of die 
fight over the Supreme Gouit, changed this. 

1^ In Chiragu and Grand Trunk Ry. Co. v. ]Vellman, it was laid down tluu 
The theory upon which, apparently, this suit was brought is that parlies 
have an appeal front the legislature to the courts ; and lliai thi. latter are 
given an immediate and geneial supervision of the conslitutioualry of the 
acts of the foimer. Such is not true. Whenever, in puisuancc of an honest 
and actual antagonistic assertion of rights by one individual against another, 
theie is piescntcd a cjuestlon involving the validity of any act of any Icgislatuic, 
State or Federal , . . the court must, in the exercise of its solemn duties, 
determine whether the act be constitutional or not. ... It was never the 
tliouglit that, by means of a fiiendly suit, a party beaten in the legislature 
could transfer to the courts an" inquiry as to the constitutionality of the 
legislative act.” Gited in W. W. Willoughby, The Conrlitutional Law of the 
United State.i, vol. i, p. 23 (accojjd edition). 

* Robert H. Jackson, The Struggle for Judicial Supiemacy, p. 123. Mr. 
Justice Jackson, as Solicitos General, and then as Attorney General, was one 
of the chief legal combatants for the New Deal in the courts. 
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the People (of the United SnUes oi of an inclividiul sirue) has 
the jk(lit to make iir> own ndsiakas, aivi dial it is not the busine;i!i 
of the Uouii either to undo wivnt leaislatuies lim'e ilone or lo 
do vehat they have nei^lcttcd (o do^ 

Whcdici die modesty of the Court is being reflected in an 
increased responsibility in the legislator, who ha;i_ no longi r the 
easy balm for his conscience that a bad law will be declaied 
unconstitutionHl, is not siibje< t io proof. But some oliseiwcrs 
and actors think that it is ; I hat there is more realization of the 
fai'i that a constitutional law may be foolish or worse than 
foolisii, a truth cr icealed from Congress and the People when 
the Court was most vigorously acting as the guardian of a political 
minor. The controversy over the Court Bill had one other 
important consequence. It revealed how completely identified 
in the American mind were the practice of judical review and 
the safeguarding of civil liberties. The more extravagant the 
cxpres.sion of this view, the more interesting it was as cvideute. 
That ciyil Hbertie.s are safer in the United States than in Eng- 
land is, at any rate, not obvious, yet the English comts do not 
pectend to overrule Parliament when it limits freedom. 

' Holmes wrote to Sir Frederick Pollock in iQio ; " 5 am so sceptical as 
to our knowledge about the goodness or badness of laws tluU I have no ^ 
practical eriticism except what the crowd wants. Peisonally I bet tliat the 
ciowd, if it knew more, wouldn’t want what it docs, but that is immateiial. 
Polkck-Holmes Letten, vol. i, p. 163. Should “ ctiiicism ” be read as 
" criu-rion ” P 

“ Thus Mr. VVilliem Alfred Eddy, President of Hobart and William .Smith 
Coi]ege.s. Lcsufyiiig before the Senate Judiciary Committee, asserted that u 
wotild he impossible to teach Anietican government if the Court Bill passed. 
This teaching '■ is done in lln faith that goveinmcnt is an objective scif-nci' 
and today the mo.st vital of the human arts of living. This faith will be 
Jpopardired if the Judiciaiy is robbed of hs independence. Why i* Studeiit.s 
will dhscovei that minorities aie without piotcction, that they must climb 
on the passing band wagon if they are to participate in goveinment action ; 
that voice and muscle count for more than experience ; that academic u 1 edoni 
will be lost in the clamor for conformity. Ihe local courts, of com se, will 
follow tlie Federal Courts into the discard, and the party will reign supreme, 
as it doe.s in Germany today.” [Rrorqanization of the Federal Judinmy Hearing', 

. . . Seventy-Fifth Congress First Session, p. 166O.) A more objective view of 
what the couits can and cannot do in the ab-sence of a public opinion that 
really believes in free discu.ssion is given by Professor Zechariah Chafec, Jr. 
(Free Speech in the United States, p. 563-4.) ; The Supreme Court, though 
much more anxious to .support liberty of speech than it vvas twenty yeais 
ago can do nothing to keep discussion open during an emergency. Cas'e.s 
of suppvesrion will get to Wa.shington long after the emergency is over. - . 
Above all, the maintenance of open discussicfli depends on all the great body 
of unofficial citizens. . . . An atmosphere of open agd unimpeded con- 
tioversy may be made as fully a pai t of the lijf of a community as any other ^ 
American tiadition. The law plays only a small -part in either suppression , 
01 ficedoni. In the long run the public gels Just as much fieedom of speech ! 
as it really wants ” . ^ • 
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Padiamcnt can do what it likes with its own, including piivate 
libciTy. The guarantee is politii al not legal, but it is as I'ffectue 
as the legal guarantee of the Ainentan system. 

But this is not to say thtil, in the United States, the lover of 
liberty should be inditfcicut to the power of the courts and to 
the view they take of their own duties. Tu all free countries, 
liberty wears a local costume, and is recognized in that costume. 
while it may go unrecognized in imported garments. One 
hundred and fifty years of legal control of legislative and executive 
action have dressed Ameiican liberty in a judge's robe. And, 
as long as the American people think of liberty in this costume, 
it would be dangerous to attempt to substitute a new dress for 
the old.’- 


V 

The normal mechanism of national politics has changed little, 
But in the presidential campaign of 1940 there were two inno- 
vations, each so startling that it is hard to decide which would 
have been the more incredible in jpg'?. I’he election of 
Mr. Roosevelt for a third term broke a tradition as old as the 
administrations of Wa.shington and Jeirerson ; and the nomin- 
ation of Mr. Wendell Willkic by the Republicans brought to 
the front the darkest horse in the history of the prc.sidency. For 
Mr. Willkic was not only a very recent convert from the 
Deiflocratic to the Republican jiarty, but the first public olRcc 
for which he was an aspirant was the ])rcsidcncy.“ 

In 1936, the century-old rule of the Democratic party that 
made a two-thirds majority necessary for the nomination was 
rescinded. This alteration had no importance in 1936 and 1940, 
but it may well have great importance in 1944 by making it 
harder for a party minority to block a nomination and to impose 
a compromise candidate. 

At the moment, the great city machines are in a period of 
decline that may be more ominous for their future than were 
the transitory and local triumphs of reform in the past. For 

‘ “ The resiraining power of the judiciary does nor manife.'it its chief 
worth in the few cases in which the legislature has gone beyond the lines 
that mark the limits of discretion. Rather shall we find its chief worth in 
making vocal and audible the ideals that might otherwise be silenced, in 
giving them continuity of life and expression, in guiding and directing choice 
within the limits where choice ranges. This function should preserve to the 
courts the power that now belongs to them, if orrly the po-wer is exercised 
with insight into social values, aftd with supplertess of adaptation to changing 
sGdial needs.” (Benjamin N. Gardozo [later Mr. Justice Cardozo], The 
Nature of the Judicial Process, p. f)2.) 

* Mr. Hoover had not been a candidate for election to any Federal office 
before his nomination as ^e Republican candidate in igaS, but he had been 
an, important Federal official under Presidente Wilson, Harding and Coolidge. 
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the decline is national and has more causes than the temporary 
rigour ol' public opinion. The immense prolits which prohibition 
made available for every kind of expkhtation no longci make 
municipal or state power so well wnnth buying or captiinng. 
The old temptation of the utilities to bribe to secure fr.uu hiw;. 
or to avoid regulation (though they have been succumbed to it 
in fairly recent times in Missouri) has been brought to vanishing 
point by federal regulation And the growth of social services 
has made it harder for the machines to buy support by timely 
charity. The poor of the great cities now receive, as a right, 
far more benefits than they ever received as a conditional gift 
from Tammany Hall or its sister organizations. Then, the rise 
' of real issues in politics has diminished the necessity for artificial 
[ stimulation of the voter’s interest. In the golden days of Coolidge, 
1 personalities and jobs were the staple of politics. Since 1932, 
I there have been great issues and one great national personality to 
make less neccssaiy and less effective the methods that w'cre 
necessary, if not edifying, in the days of Pendergast in Kansas 
City and Len Small in Illinois. 

Whatever its causes, the decline of the machines is evident. 
The third election of Mr. La Guardia as Reform Mayor of New 
York is almost or quite as extraordinary a phenomenon as the 
third election of Mr. Roosevelt as President of the United Statc.s. 
Surviving machines, like the Kelly-Nash organization in Chicago, 
have to be more careful and more representative of public issues 
than they were in the past. Only in Jersey City, Memphi.s and 
a few other strongholds is the old unreconstructed city boss still 
potent. And although it is harder to be certain that rural 
machines have been weakened as much as the city machines 
have been, only in Louisiana has a great state boss appeared, 
and Huey Long was much more than a mere boss ; he was, 
for good or evil, a great demagogue, a possible national Fascist 
chief. Politics are now about something, a truth probably realized 
by survivors of a simpler day like Mr. Werner Schroeder, as well 
as by prophets of the future like Mr. Henry Wallace. 

One body which was of great importance when this book was 
written, has lost a great deal of its power. The American Legion 
is weaker. And it is not only weaker because, in the successful 
campaign for the bonus which it won in 1 936, it may have gone 
near exhausting the generosity of the public, but because its 
emotional appeal has now a most serious competitor. For the 
first time in American history, two great lobbies of old soldiers 
will soon be in competition. The newer of the two i.s sure to 
win. Not only will there be many more reat veterans of tuis 
than of the last war, but there will be* more emotional claims on 
the Anierican people. In the Solomons, in New Guinea, in 

B • 
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North Africa, on all the seas, ihiiins arc hcitic; created : chiinus 
for individual recognition, claims, foi corporate iccognitlon, 
Literally as well as metaphorically, the guns of tlic American 
army and navy arc now “ hcaid round the world. " yViul although 
it is loo early to see the detailed shape of things in' come, a new 
American Legion, under that or another naim', is alresidy 
conceived if not born. 

“ In seeds of laurel in the earth 
The blossom of your fame is blown, 

And somewhere, waiting for its birth. 

The shaft is in the stone.” 

Even more complete has been the decline of the Anti-Saloon 
League. With the repeal of the eighteenth amendment, it was 
thrown back from the simple position of defending the Consti- 
tution to converting Congress and the state legislatures to a 
renewal of the “ experiment noble in purpose.” Outside Kansas 
and the evangelical states of the South, that has so far proved 
to be an enterprise comparable in dilBciilty to converting 
Moslems to Christianity. The religious conflict, of which pro- 
hibition was one aspect, has not disappeared . But the distribv\tion 
of forces has changed. The Catholics, Jews, agno.stic.s and other 
minority groups arc no longer united in opposition to the 
evangelical majority. Under the influence of a clerical clcma- 
gogtic who puts the most fiery Protestant orators of the dry 
decade to shame, many American Catholics have committed 
themselves to an open sympathy with Fascism and anti-semitism 
that is, to put it no higher, imprudent in a country rvhere they 
arc a minority and not a popular minority. They may in time 
have to repent their toleration of leaders like Father Coughlin 
and journals like the Brooklyn Tablet, as the militant Protestants 
have had to repent the lavishing of so many of their assets on 
the vain campaign to expel the Demon Rum by the aid of the 
secular arm. This truth is understood by the wiser clerical and 
lay leaders, but there appears to be no clerical ecjuivalcnt of 
Cardinal Gibbons today. 

Two great forces in the old politics have, not been so much 
changed as swamped by the development of the New Deal. The 
old ” pork-barrel,” at its most lavish, was small change compared 
with the vast expenditure of public funds that marked Mr. 
Roosevelt’s first two terms. Public works on a colossal scale, 
relief projects ranging frottn sweeping up leaves to painting 
frescoes and producing Congreve, subsidies for colleges and 
hospitals, loans to student.^, great integrated schemes like projects 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority ; these made the old “ River 
• ''Sid Harbor” bills quaint relics of a thrifty and timid past. 
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But the very magnitude and universality of these schemes 
weakened their political usefulness. True, the poor, the dis- 
inherited, what Americans call the “ underprivileged,” were 
grateful, but not to their local politicians. It was the President 
who had taken them off the bread-line. This helped the 
' Democratic party, or the Administration, but did not necessarily 
help the local Congressman to dig himself in as much as a tenth 
of "the money spent, in his district, through his congressional 
diplomacy, would have done. And such was the extent of the 
programmes, such the disregard of the old political economy, 
that great schemes were launched in incurably Republican areas, 
and the mountaineers of Eastern Tennessee received with ready 
courtesy the bounty of the Democratic administration — and 
continued to vote for llie Republican party as they Jiad done since 
the days of Parson Brownlow. There have been, it is true, 
charges of the use of the federal power of hiring and firing relief 
workers to win local campaigns, for example in Kentucky during 
the fight between Senator Barkcly and Governor Chandler, but 
the Hatch Act ha.s made it harder to reap personal harvests 
of votes from the seed of federal grants. 

Something of the same death by excess has come over the 
Spoils System. It is true that in the first year of the New Deal, 
there was almost attained Andrew Jackson’s ideal of “ a tit for 
every one of these pigs to suck at.”i And the new administration 
did some very odd things while patronage was being distriBtued 
on the good old lines by Mr. Farley, Postmaster-General and 
party manager.® 

But the extension of civil service status went on ; more and 
more nominees were fixed in them jobs, the amount of free, 
political patronage relatively diminished ; and the offices still 
given for purely political reasons were both less numerous and 
less important than those given for real or presumed adminis- 
trative competence to cany out the policies of the New Deal. 
The spoils system did not disappear, especially in state and local 

* Quoted in C. B, Swisher, Roger B. Taney, p. 135. 

“ “ In 1933 the new Administration chose Janies Henry Moyle of Utah 
as its instrument for frc.shening the administration of customs. Moyle was 
then .seventy-five years of age.” A. W. Macmahon and John D. Millett, 
Federal Admiiiislrators, p. 444. Mr. Moyle’s political serviecs had been zealous. 
Rather different were the reasons for the appointment of Mr. Frank Bell as 
head of the Bureau of Fisheries in the Department of Commerce. Mr. Bell 
had been private secretary to Senator Dill. ” The .Senator was retiring from 
public life in March, 1933, and was understandably zealous in finding a 
place for one who had been both his aid and his compajiion, sharing the role 
of host on numerous fisliing trips.” Ibid, ji. 439. The new Secretary of 
Commerce, Mr. Daniel Roper, had played a political role under Secretary 
ol the Treasury (in 1933 Senator) McAdoo that made him sympathetic to 
such claims. • 
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goveinment, but the problems of public administration were 
now less concerned with keeping the rascals out than with 
providing for the United States a body of administrators, 
energetic as well as honest, skilled as well as politically neutral. 
Indeed, it came to be questioned whether neutrality was a good 
quality. The original administrators of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority had to declare their faith in the experiment as well as 
their fidelity to the United States. And in many of the new 
federal agencies, faith in the project seemed to the political leaders 
at least as valuable as the tepid loyalty of the bureaucrat not 
letting his left hand know today what his right hand did, under 
orders, yesterday. ^ And the old and often blind admiration 
for the British Civil Service gave way to a critical assessment 
of the needs of the positive state, a change aided by British 
critics.® 


VI 

In ten most eventful years, the American political system has 
changed comparatively little and some of its most dramatic 
changes have been forced on it from the outside. It was Herr 
Hitler who both elected Mr. Roosevelt for a third term and 
nominated Mr. Wendell Willkie in 1940. But this is not the 
only proof of elasticity that the American system has given. 
We have only to compare the atmosphere of the United States 

“ Neutrality of the public official and continuance in office regardle.'ss 
of the administration in power aie correct in theory and pr.-iciice whenever 
party labels only are at stake and not fundamental policies or philosophic-s. 
Nor should an attitude of indifference, whether dignified by a label of pro- 
fessional spirit or not, be encouraged in the upper administrative corps even 
if it could be established. Men should not continue or be continued in 
positions where they will be called upon to advise and administer policies 
contraiy to deeply rooted personal beliefs. The classic view is that though 
the career public scivant is obligated to press forcefully his point of view to 
his political superior, yet if the superior insists on following another point 
of view, the civil servant must obey and is apparently expected to remain 
m his position and administer the decision. Yes, obey he must as any other 
citi’-^en simply because the decision is that of liis government ; but if it is a 
major decision and involves a major point of difference, then the civil servant 
should no: remain responsible for the administration of that decision. He 
cannot fully execute that policy, and he should not be expected to. Naturally, 
this assumes that the civil servant has not been won over by his superior’s 
logic and point of view — just overruled. There can be no objection to the 
employee’s continuance in his position if he accepts the philosophy he Is to 
adjninistfr.” (D- M. Levitan in Public Administration, Autumn, 1942.) 

® “ I suspect that the British Civil Service is very nearly the perfect 
instrument for the negative state. I think that it is yet to be proved that 
it is, in its piesentTorm, adequate for the positive .state, pai'ticularly for a 
positive state which requires immense administrative experimentalism if it 
is to adapt itself to a rapidly changing, perhaps to a revolutionary world.” 
(H, J, Laski, Th 6 AmertsaitPresidtncy, p. aai.) 
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today with the atmosphere of 1932 or 1922 to see what profound 
changes are possible even under an apparently rigid constitutional 
system and conservative national tradition. The scope of State 
and Federal government has been vastly enlarged. The relation- 
ship between State and Union has been transformed into an 
effective partnership. The dangerous strain imposed by the 
political activities of the Supreme Court has betn relieved. And 
the United States has been provided, in its greatest crisis since 
1861, with a chief who may have all the faults his critics impute 
to him, and yet has that quality which his most bitter enemies 
in Berlin and Tokio, if not in Chicago, freely credit 10 him, that 
power of foresight, of courage, of resolution, by whose presence 
or absence great political systems live or die. 

There have been so few changes in the American system 
because, for all its defects, for all its inelegancies, it represents a 
unique success, the extension and maintenance of free institutions 
over a continental area and the creation at the same time of a 
national unity that has stood the severest tests. In 1789, the 
Constitution went into effect ; it was designed, so the preamble 
states, to form “a more perfect union ” and to “ promote the 
general welfare.” It has dqne both. The Roman lawyer 
remembered that de minnnis non curat piaeior. The statesman will 
not be too ready to condemn or mutilate, in deference to any 
theory, one of the great living political systems of the world. He 
will be to its virtues very kind and to its faults a little blind. A 
political analyst, like myself, has no business to be blind to the 
faults ; but that will matter little as long as tlie basic truth is 
remembered, that the American political system has succeeded 
to a degree that would have surprised the most optimistic of 
those revolutionary leaders who made the dangerous and novel 
experiment in 1 776 of bringing forth “ a nation conceived in 
liberty and dedicated to the proposition that all men arc created 
equal.” 

D W. BROGAN 

February lath {Lincoln’s Birthday), i<f43. 
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T he polilics of the United States are still in large degree 
a leiya incognita even to the informed Englishman. The 
assumptions of the system are so different, its conse- 
quences so divergent, from our own cvpericnce, that the applica- 
tion ol the standards to which our history accustoms us is rarely 
a significant adventure. 

Mr, Slogan will, 1 think, be found to have written the most 
illuminating treatise on Amciican government since the late 
Lord Bryce’s famous \olumcs of fifty years ago. His pages are 
not merely distinguished by a wealth of knowledge to which, 
probably, no living Englishman can pretend ; they have also 
the power to describe a system in mot'cment, the capacity to 
grasp the living dynamic which animates an institutional frame- 
work, which arc among the rarest qualities in political science. 

His book, moreover, comes at a singularly opportune time. 
It has become more important for Englishmen to understand 
the spirit of American politics than at any period since the Revo- 
lution of 1776. An interdependent world has involved our fate 
with that of the Ameri<'an people in a way, and to a degree, 
that would hate been unthinkable a generation ago. if the 
adventure of out common intcicsts is to be a profitable one, a 
real effort to understand the American situation is fundamental. 
I believe that Mr. Brogan has given us the essential clue to that 
understanding. 

The Constitution he describes is one in which, behind the 
abstract formula;, can be discerned a clear efl’ort to protect a 
certain view of pioprrty from invasion by the demands of the 
multitude. That such an altitude should so long have gone 
unquestioned is due, I think, above all to two things ; it is due, 
in the first place, to the skill with which, behind the formal 
fagade, the actual working of the Constitution has been adapted 
ceaselessly to new needs ; and it has been due, in the second 
place, to the fact that America has genuinely been, to a degree 
unknosvn in Western Europe, the land of opportunity for the 
comparatively humble man. The* two causes have, of course, 
been closely related ; and they explain why,* until quite receni 
times, it has been so largely unnecessary to ask in America those 
essential questions about the foundations of the State with whicl 

• XYM 
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W(. ill Europe have been largely concerned. Tliey explain, for 
example, the curious absence from American political life of a 
socialist perspective to party action such as has been, with 
oui selves, one of the motivating forces of political policy. 

Recent events have made it probable that this epoch of Ameri- 
can Mstory is drawing to a close. The United States have now 
developed all the typical phenomena of European life. There 
is an hereditary leisured class, with much the same habits, though 
on an ampler scale, of a European aristocracy ; there is a strong 
middle class whose access to favoured positions is becoming 
increasingly stereotyped ; there is the characteristic proletariat 
of our great cities ; and there is the historic division between 
urban and rural interests growing clearly before our eyes. The 
foreign observer can see without difficulty how the American 
Constitution could work without undue conflict in an epoch of 
remarkable growth. His problem is to understand whether the 
equilibrium it protects can be harmonized with the needs of an 
era in which, as in our own, the claims of property to a special 
jrosition in the State arc seriously challenged. 

Upon this head, I think it will be found tliat Mr. Brogan’s 
pages contribute a constant illumination. Anyone who reflects 
upon the European scene will, I think, be tempted to conclude 
that the sources in which our own security is to be found are 
still largely to seek in America. The presence of an efficient 
and neutral civil service, the definite supremacy of the legislature 
over the judiciary, the allocation of a clear and measureable 
responsibility to the executive power, a system of local govern- 
ment largely free from tlie taint of business corruption, party 
organization which reflects the total economic interests of the 
community, a method of discovering leadership, especially in 
the national sphere, which is sometliing more than a lottery, 
these, I believe, are the main reasons for whatever success our 
system has had. They represent definite achievements in the 
art of government which the reader of Mr. Brogan’s book will 
not find it easy to agree America has so far attained. And if 
it be said, as there is some reason for saying, that the need for 
them is comparatively new in American experience, the answer, 
I think, is that the tempo of modern change does not make their 
achievement less urgent. The recent history of Western demo- 
cracy makes it obvious that their absence, in any serious degree, 
undermines, to the point of possible destruction, the foundations 
of constitutional government. 

American observers themselves are fully aware of the com- 
plexity of the issues that confront them ; and it is worth remark- 
ing that a cpnsiderarion of their social philosophy is one of the 
most helpful adventures in which an English student of politics 
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could engage. Among contemporary figures, I do not know of 
men who have seen more profoundly into the issues of our time 
than men like Justices Holmes, Brandeis and Cordozo, among 
the members of the Judiciary, or Charles Beard, I'horstein 
Veblen, Herbert Croly and FeUx Frankfurter, among publicists. 
Not the least valuable of the many valuable features of Mr. 
Brogan’s book is that he directs the reader to a literature rich 
in analysis of, and comment upon, issues which are common to 
both American and European civilization. He moves amid its 
complexities with a sureness of insight that is remarkable. He 
would, I think, agree that anyone who thoroughly understood 
the careers of men so different as President Wilson and Senator 
La Follette, of Mark Hanna and Eugene Debs ; or who could 
explain the underlying assumptions which separate the judicial 
opinions of Mr. Justice Brandeis from those, a generation earlier, 
of Mr. Justice Peckham ; or who realized the significance of 
the literary tradition so magistrally analysed in Farrington’s 
remarkable work on American ideas — would have clues to the 
European scene of inestimable value. Mr. Brogan has brought 
vividly home to me the inescapable fact that it is the minutia; 
rather than the principles of capitalist democracy which separate 
America from ourselves. And by illuminating them both with 
so much knowledge and insight he has rendered a high service 
to all engaged in the task of meeting its problems. ^ 

HAROLD J. LASKL 
The London School of Economics and Political Science. 
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I T is the purpose of this book to describe the working of the 
American political system as it is to-day. That system has 
its own history, its own internal coherence, and the main 
effort of this book has been to depict it as it is, with as little 
reference as possible to what it might be. Although comparison 
has not been excluded where it seemed useful, this book is, in 
only a very minor sense, an essay in comparative government, 
Indeed, a genera! background of common political ideas and 
methods has been taken for granted. No attempt has been 
made to probe deeply into political ideas and institutions which 
are common to Great Britain and the United States, or, for that 
matter, to the whole Western world. The emphasis has been 
laid, deliberately, on those aspects of the American system which, 
in their origin or development, are most American. For this 
reason it has been necessary to introduce more historical matter 
than may, at first sight, seem in place in a contemporary study. 
But if we are to reject Seeley’s dictum tliat history i,s past 
politics, we have to reverse it in America, for there half at Isast 
of politics is past history. 

It is inevitable that a study such as this, confined to politics, 
ignoring the other aspects of government and of the national life, 
should appear to make an unworthy picture of the United States, 
for there, as in many other countries, politics are far from being 
the noblest aspect of the national life, or even of the national 
government. It is, for example, unfortunate that it should be 
necessary to devote so much attention to the “ pork barrel ” 
and norre to the Panama Canal ; a complete section of the book 
to the “ spoils system ” and not a page to the Bureau of Standards. 
But even with the excuse that the subject chosen involves such 
inclusions and exclusions, there remains the difficulty that to 
write a book about the institutions of a country other than one’s 
own, is to enter on a dangerous trade. The citizens of the 
country may well receive the foreigner’s criticisms as the Arch- 
bishop of Granada did those of Gil Bias, indeed, with an added 
sense of grievance since, unlike the ‘Archbishop, they have not 
asked for them. The only excuse I can make ibr myself is that 
which the Archbishop made for Gil Bias, a want of sense, not the 
presence of ill-will, accounts for the many defects of the book and 

XXXV , 
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may be some apology for its seeming ungiatitude to a country 
which I admire so much and wheic, I hope, I still have many 
friends. 

After the apology comes the pleasanter duty of thanking all 
those who consciously or unconsciously have helped to make this 
book ; thanks to my father to whom 1 owe my first knowledge 
of and interest in American politics ; to Pioiessor Laski who 
both stimulated me to write it and has consented to usher it 
into the world ; to the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Foundation 
for making it possible for me to work in America ; and lastly to 
my wife who has borne with my typing, with my fondness for 
cliches and for the manifold defects of method which have added 
immensely to her secretarial labours. There remain many who 
cannot be named, especially the numerous Americans on both 
sides of the Atlantic who have answered my questions, sent me 
documents and other materials, and endured my expositions of 
facts and theories. Finally, there are the officials of the libraries 
of the British Museum, of the London School of Economics, and 
of the Institute of Historical Research, who not only got me 
what I asked for, but often told me whal it was that I wanted. 

D. W. BROGAN. 


London, ^th February, 1933. 
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THE AMERICAN POLITICAL SYSTEM 


PART ONE 

THE CONSTITUTION AND THE 
COURTS 

Lybertiea depend on the Silence of the Law. 

Hobbes. 

Chapter I 

THE CHARACTER OF THE CONSTITUTION 


r^~^HE constitution of the United States has, in a century 
I and a half, acquired all the sanctity of the Twelve 
Tables in ancient Rome. Framed in the bright light 
of the eighteenth century, going into eflcct just as the French 
Revolution opened, it, in a generation, acquired a patina of 
that discouraged the irreverent hands of the renovator. Almost 
from the start, it was put into the care of a priesthood, the 
lawyers, who, from time to time, have opened the Sibylline Book, 
land told the multitude what was the judgment of the ancestors 
on situations which it is highly improbable that the ancestors 
(had ever foreseen. < The paradoxes of judicial interpretation and 
their vast political results are too important to be treated in 
passing, but the constitution has had a life quite apart from 
* 'hat given it by the lawyers. 

The constitution is a brief document, a model pf elegant and, 
in places, artfully ambiguous draughtsmanship .^Tt is a skeleton 
which custom, the exigencies of party warfare, national emer- 
gencies, economic developments, have clothed with flesh and 
which national faith and love have imbued with life till to-day 
tl\e constitution is a Frankenstein’s monster to whose existence 
and eccentricities the American people ha\’e become so used 
that it is dilficult for most of them tp think thcm.selves out of 
their inherited political atmosphere into the^ freer and less 
secure world in which other peoples hg.ve to live their political 
live.s. -4"- 

The American constitution is a specimen of a very rare his- 
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toiical achievement, the stopping of a revolution at the point 
most convenient for its original sponsors. The dream of all 
political innovators, the saying to the people thus far and no 
further , and the inducing of sobriety in the masses stirred out 
of their usual passivity, was acliieved by the ingenious gentlemen 
whom President Harding called the “ founding fathers The 
American Revolution was not, despite such misleading names as 
the “ Boston Tea Party ”, the quiet, gentlemanly, Anglo-Saxon 
remonstrance against illegalities that it appeared to the not 
wholly disinterested Whig historians. Washington and Franklin 
were not really on the same side as Rockingham and Burke, 
nor were Bunker Hill and Saratoga mere substitutes for divisions 
at Westminster. The Revolution was a revolution and it had 
all the usual accompaniments of a revolution, violence, demagogy, 
contempt for vested interests, opportunities given to rancour and 
grecd.< It transfeiTed vast amounts of property, upset the 
balance of classes, and alarmed the original leaders who were 
quite willing to put themselves into the seats of the mighty, but 
rapidly developed alarm when rivals continued to stir up the 
populace. 

The substitution of Cabots for Lechmeres was all very well, 
but the continuance of agitation, the destruction of property 
rights under cover of law in Rhode Island and North Carolina, 
the stirring up of class passions with such ominous results as 
Shay’s rebellion in Massachusetts, suggested that the revolution 
was not yet over — and if it went further its original leaders 
were pretty sure to fare worse. It is against tliis background of 
alarmed revolutionary conservaRsm that the con.stitution should 
be considered. It is, if not a counter-revolutionary document, 
at any rate a terminus to a revolution, \ Its sponsors were mem- 
bers of the class called by Albert Vandal, “ rdvolutionnaires 
nantis ”, revolutionaries in possession, and they had no intention 
' of being dispossessed by the Jacobins of their time. The con- 
I stitution was their way of digging themselves in, of consolidating 
their personal and class gains. It is, as it was intended to be, 
I a conservative instrument, a happier Directory, a Consulate 
t without a Bonaparte or, to take a closer parallel, it was a spiritual 
^ child of the English Revolution of 1688. ^ 

It was not primarily as an instrument of centralization that 
the constitution was suspect.5 The states were, of course, in 
command of far stronger loyalties than the puny Union, but 
they were also possible agents of dangerous social practices, of 
class legislation, agents of mere democracy, and the fathers 
regarded mere democr^py as certain to be, sooner or later, an 
1 instrument of social and economic changes of a deeply revolu- 
tionary kind. They, had no comforting Liberal illusions that the 
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people cnulfi be e;iv(, n all po!ific.il power, wilhoul a danger, or a 
ceitaialy, dial they would lob ihc ri<,h- The federal coiijUtuliou 
attempts to impede d\is action, by distributing power widely 
among inharmonious bodies, by creating barriers v/htch, it was 
hoped, would counter the weight of mere numbers and, finally, 
by attempting to prevent certain contemporary i evolutionary 
practices from becoming habits. 

From its earliest days, then, the constitution, and the govern- 
ment set up under it, have been prizes of war in sectional battles 
that have usually had a solid core of interest and social passion 
beneath a more presentable political exterior. The wealthier 
classes have seen in the constitution a refuge from the cupidity 
of the multitude, and a means of adding to their own power and 
prosperity. As class divisions have been sectional dfrisions, the 
differences have taken geographical forms, have centred round 
the powers of the stales, hut have vciy seldom been mere exer- 
cises in federal theory. At various times, the constitution has 
been a useful tool to be seized, if only to prevent its use by 
other people ; it has never been a good tool for action, for its 
/makers feared action in an incurably popular state, but it has 
shown its temper in the comparative ease with which it has been 
adapted to the needs of the rich and the astonishing difficulty 
with which it has been twisted into an instrument of the needs 
'or wants of the poor. 

It is difficult to decide between two views of the constituli?ni, 
each of which has much to be .said for it ; the one attributes to 
the sacred text the power of diverting, with its dead hand, the 
normal development of the United Slates and forcing the political 
life of the nation into narrow and ill-adapted channels ; the 
other sees little to mark off the American from any other con- 
stitution, sees its astonisliing flexibility and accepts the glos,ses of 
the lawyers and the successful usurpations of the politicians as 
the equivalent of the freedom slowly broadening down of the 
English system. Neither school denies all plausibility to the other ; 
the assertors of rigidity admit some evolution and adaptation 
and tl\e defenders of the flexibility of the instrument do not deny 
thati^he American government is in some degree different from 
other 'governments, which are, however theoretically, omnipotent. 
It is, as Professor H. L. McBain puts it, a difference in degree 
that is a difference in spirit, “ and in government as in most other 
human institutions the spirit is often the essence The spirit 
of the American constitution is the spirit of the lawyer, sometimes 
! of the lawyer of the old school seeking less the spirit of justice or 
I even of the law than the tiiumph tliat comes from winning on 


^ H. L. McBain, The Living Constiiution, p, 6. 
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a flaw in the indirlincnl lu', uudoiihicdly bcru an 

immense devdopmrni of i onsliUilionai inatluc 

I “No doctrinal confession in the hisloiy ol the dlimc!) ha.i. 
suffered a moic stailling mctaimn jdiosis in meaning, i omluued 
with an unimpaired rcspci t lot llie Icdtj , (han dm IdiiKlauieidai 
Law of the American Conslilulion, It is not a eo<n h and 
1 four but a heavily loaded Ueiglit train that has been dnven 
I through some of its clauses,” ‘ 

/ 

Yet there have been obstacles that no lieigiit tiain can chive 
over; obstacles that have held up the appaiently ijrcsLtiblc 
rush of popular passion when the point has been i cached that 
no iurthcr advance could be made without lading a hand on the 
Ark. The revcient supeistition ol the nation has ncsei failed 
to exert its influence, there has romc a lime wlien no ingenuity 
of intcrpi etation could conceal the fait tlud, by coustitulianal 
means, there was no thoroughfare. This respect foi the customs 
of the ancestors, this inbicd icspoct lor legality, ha,s .saved the 
Union from great evils as it ha,s been the shiclrl fin detades of 
what wc should deem abuses. It iias savul tlic authoiUy of 
the presidency at its lowest ebb ; it has pK'.seived the power of 
the Senate, although that body has defied public o()inioii and 
ha.s, at times, foifeitcd [mblit lespcciv^ll has given a lidle life 
to-*he fiction that the rottcu-horough o( Nevachi, cn-ated in a 
moment of political necessity, is the ccpial of the great common- 
wealths of New York and Pennsylvania. Wc should not be sui- 
prised that the constitution has been expanded and adapted, 
that it has been patched and clyed.i^ What should suriirise us 
is the survival of this decidedly old-fasluoned garment in I hi.-, 
ages,, It has not been a strait-jacket, or it would long since have 
been thrown aside, for a nation will always break the law lather 
than strangle, but it is impossible to liclievc that ihe-politi'-al 
life of the Ameiican people would not have been very diflercnl if 
the constitution had been diffeient, or more easily responsive to 
the whim of the moment ; that is, assuming that there would 
have been one American people without tlic bund of this sTcrcd 
text 

(Xlte rigidity of the American constitution, such as itps, resides 
in the comparative difficulty of the amending piocessf The<e 
have been only twenty amendments in one hundred and forty- 
odd years ; the first twelvq,of these were added almost at once, 
and the others fall into three groups, the three Civil War amend- 
ments which were the le^ai enactment of the results of a great 
revolution and the five amendments wdiich represent thc,f»ki!;gJ^ 

* H. W. iforwjU, The»XJsages of the A?mUm Constitution, pp. 
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cn. Klincnl of the popular passions of the icfoiming generation ‘ 
of Bryan, Roosevelt and Wilson.^ It will thus be seen that the 
formal amendment of the constitution has, for whatever i-eason, 
been a rate lemcdy for constitutional dilliculties, a remedy 
only open to exceptionally powerful and delcrniined forces. 
The only method that has been used has been the submission by 
two-thifds of eaeh house ^ of amendments that become valid on 
their ratification by three-fourths of the state legislatures or state 
convenlioTis, The difference in population between the slates is 
so great that three-fourths of the states may be a minority of the 
population, and only the theoretically proportional representa- 
tion of population in the House of Representatives saves the 
large states from a danger of minority rule, combined with the 
general under.slanding that there is a limit to what the large 
states will stand, law or no law. ^’On the other hand, a very 
small minority grouped in (he small states can veto any altera- 
tion in the constitution and prohibition may remain embedded 
in the text of the eighteenth amendment long after a large 
majority of the American people has declar,ed against it. That 
any people should so Ijind itself is, in these days, a political 
miracle, but tliat aspect of the American constitution has not 
had the attention it deserves because of the .still more astonishing 
phenomenon of the rule ofjudges, of the arrogation to the Supreme^ 
Court of an almost Petrine power of binding and loosing', 

‘The fiiat ten amendments, the “Bill of Rights”, were adopted as a 
part of an implied bargain made at the lime of ratifying the constitution. 
They all date from 1 79 1 . The eleventh and iwelftir amendments were adopted 
to remedy ambiguities in the text in 179O and ifio4. The thirteenth, four- 
teenth and fifteenth amendments were adopted in 1B65, 1868 and 1870. 
The sixteenth and seventeenth in 1913 ; tlie eighteenth and nineteenth in 
1919 and 1920 ; the twentieth in 1933. 

* There are, theoretically, two ways of amending the constitution ; that 

de. stribcd in the text and another that has been pioposed at times but which 
has proven too bold an enterprise to be unoei taken, If tlie legislatures of 
two-thirds of the states demand it. Congress must call a convention “ for 
proposing amendments which shall be valid, when ratified by the legislatures 
of three-fourths of the several .State.s, or by conventions in three-fourths theicof, 
as the one or the other mode of ratification may be presciibed by the Congress ” ' 
(Art, V). Only by this method is there a chance of a thoroughgoing re- 
oiganization, but no .section has felt confident enough in tlie result of this 
plunge into Medea’s Cauldron to recommend so drastic a measure of 
rejuvenation. 
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JUDICIAL REXHEW 

T he doctrine and practice of judicial levievv hasi a puma 
facie reasonableness, especially in a common law 
counliy, used to judge-made law. In the great case 
of Marbury v. Madison, Chief Justice IV^rshal) laid down the lines 
of the American system of judicial control of legislation ^ since 
1803 this extraordinary power has been resented, evaded, 
attacked, but never overthrown. The courts have waited, have 
shown prudent regard for the public temper, but have never 
abated their claims. Marshall based his theory on the necessity 
of deter mining the limits of the legislative power of .1 government 
working under a written constitution, limiting the powers of the 
legislature. 

‘\The constitution is either a superior paramount law 
unchangeable by ordinary means, rrr it r.s on a level with 
ordinary legislative acts, and, like other acts, is alter al^lc when 
the legislature shall please to alter it. . . . Tf an act ol the 
legislature, repugnant to the constitution, is void, does it, not- 
withstanding its invalidity, bind the courts, and oblige them 
to give it effect ? Or, in other words, though it be not law, 
does it constitute a rule as operative as if it was a law? ” ^ 

'(Marshall concluded that the courts were bound to inquire 
I into' the constitutional authority of a statute and, if they found 
lit unconstitutional, refuse to apply it. It is not to the point, 
(here, to decide whether this was a usurpation or not. The 
weight of opinion seems to be that it was not. There are, how- 
ever, political aspects of this practice that deserve note, illusions 
that should be got out of the way,. First of all, it is easy to forget 
that a great deal of litigation on constitutional points hfis nothing 
to do with the federal character of the American system. Even 
if it were self-evident that the remedy for breaches of a federal 
code was judicial review, fow of the most debated casts of judicial 
review are con<ierned with the distribution of powers between 
the Union and the .states* Secondly, it is not self-evident that 

^ Marbwy v, ^Madison in E. Wambaugh, A Selection of Cases on Constitutional 
Laui, p. 3 d, This case fhd ant, of comse, initiate the system, but it underltned it . 

do" 
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the questions, which the Supreme Comt has. to decide are re?Uy 
questions, on which a lawyer, however eminent, is better fitted 
to decide than any other man of equal honesty and intelligence. 
Many points arise which do dejienrl on legal learning and on 
the type of acuteness that law (raining bicerls. But many other 
questions aiise which involve, not terms of ait, but terms of 
philosophy. What is a conLiact ”, or a “combination in 
restiaint of trade ” or “ property ”, ate, only in a very narrow 
sense of the trim, legal questions. If narrowly construed they 
often leducc the legislation, and the eomts, to absurdity. Even 
in America, the people will not consent to have their lives ruled 
by the last cliclum of an English or Amo lean judge on an ciitiiely 
different situation, because there is a verbal identity. So the 
courts have to expand thcii toms, “ dueprqc ess ’ j “ unreason- 
ahle searches and sej7ures oi “ life, ITBeity, or piopcrty ”, till 
they acquiic Ihe wide aricl jnclchnable character of “ natura] 
ii^hls”,"()r similai Aernts of political phifdsophyj Once this is 
done, the decisions of the courts lose theii riarfow and respeeh 
able anthonty, and become a soit of political casiiistiy. 

“Suppose die Ten Cloinmandmcnts wcie, altei a involu- 
tion, atceplcd by the people of England as theii constitution. 
It would piobably be found that the Ten Oominandmenrs 
were not specific enough to give guidance in dm myriad 
activities of modern society. The people of England would 
have to pciinit Parliament to pass instinmcnlal legislation 
to issue orcleis likely to further the following of the Ten 
Commandments. But in their anxiety to keep the divine 
law they would not tiust entirely to the judgement of 
Pailiamcnt as to whether its legislation was ically instrumental, 
but might give to the judicial committees of the Privy Council 
powei to veto all legislation that seemed to ronflict with these 
commandments. The parallel need not he taken too literally. 
As it was framed at the end of the eighteenth century, the 
words of the American Constitution bear moie relation to 
our mateiial needs tlmn docs the Decalogue. But if the 
judicial committee of the Pihry Council had to decide whether 
a law permitting remairiagr after divorce on the grounds of 
adultery was or was not in contravention of the precept ‘ Thou 
shalt not covet thy neighbour’s wife or whether a capital 
levy was or was not in contravention of the precept ' Tholi 
, shalt not steal it would not be fantastic to compare it with 
the Supreme Court deciding that the regulation of hours of 
work in bakeries was a deprivation of liberty and property 
the Constitution did not permit." ’■ 

^ K. Smeliie, The Amfiran Pedoal Syslm, pp. 
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; It is only if wc rep,.a'd the- Supreme Clrnirt as n polilical body, 

I a tliird chamber, regulating the arts of lhe_^<‘?i,ccutLve and Icgis- 
jlature in the light ol‘ special principles r!n,tni'''‘U'cl to its care that 
litK authority is undcistandablc., 'I’hc jilaiisible theory of Lh<> 

' Marshailian age, that the court must look to the constitution 
for the authority of any act of Congress has its cliilcl by a uatuial, 
if illegitimate line of descent iu ihe modem juaictkc of lesling 
legislation 1^ the standarcl prrcaspnahlejicY' ; of apoTuLfizing, as 
Justice Holmes points out, for recognizing the legitimate auliioiity 
of stales or of the Union by the use of such fig- leaves as the polifc 
power ” ; and of taking a stand against or admitting the legiti- 
macy of certain tendencies of legislation. These develojDmcnts 
may, as a recent critic suggests, be usurpations even on the 
constitutional theory of Alaibwy v. Aiadhon,^ but they have the 
advantage of bringing the judge.s out into the open and ofleading 
them to make admissions of what they arc really doing that may, 
in the long run, awaken the American pco])le to the true charactcj' 
of judicial control. In the notorious Adkhis tase, Mr. Justice 
Sutherland, speaking for the majority, defined llu; role of the 
court in a way that a radical critic could hardly have bettered. 

*; Thc liberty of the individual to do a.s he pleases, own in 
innocent matters, is not absolute. Jt unist frccpicutly yield to 
the common good, and the lino beyond which the power of 
Tnteifercncc may not be pressed is neither definite; nor unalter- 
able, but may be made to move within limits not well dofmed, 
with changing need and circurastancc. Any attempt to fis a 
rigid boundary would be unwise as well as futile. But never- 
theless, there arc limits to the power, and when these have 
been passed, it becomes the plain duty of the courts, in the 
proper exercise of their authority, to so declared * 

This plain duty in the case under discussion was not plain to 
four out of the nine judges and the minority included the very 
conservative Chief Justice, Mr. Taft. 

The effect has been to erect the courts into a third chamber, 
deciding, not such legal cpiestions as the limits of federal or stale 
jurisdiction, or the carrying out of legal regulations which are 
essential to make “ due process of law ” in every country, but 
the advisability of legislation, its essential justice, its conformity 
jto the “ rule of reason In whatever legal dress such derisions 
are clothed, they are, in fapt, political decisions. The belief that 
there is some special non-political wisdom to which, in such 

^Mr. Lotiia B. Boudin, Ga)emment by Jiuliciary, New York, 193a 

® Mr. Boudin, from whom I take the citation adds the announcemoiit 
tliat the Court had constituted itself a super-legislature is perhaps plaiofr 
than in any other case ” (op. cit., vol. ii.- p, 4B4). 
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cast"', (hr ni(l!',i\s Iranird in (hr Ll^v hare recourse aiiil wliich ‘ 
makes (heir decisions more impressive, more inipar(ial and 
worthy of a special kiml oC respeet, is a fiction. There is no 
reason to beliivt- (hat a jawyer, ^ such, i s any better picl^c of„ 
tiiFhTdwsatirfilyTDTT^l'natummTfiularmg the liouns of lifbonr rn 
factories, the use of private houses as cigar factories, (he impor- 
tance of regulating oHen.sivc bill-boarcls, lire nnclcsirability of 
payment in Pennsylvania mines by the truck syslcm, than any 
other man of ci'(ual intelligence and probity. ^There is, on the 
contrary, some rca.son to believe that the lawyer is less fit to 
pronounre on such maPers, for his training makes him unduly 
conservative of vestetl interests which have had the sanction of 


law' ; he is prone to attach to the letter of the law a meaning 
w'hich involves a w'hole social philosophy witliont any conscious- 
ness of w'hat he is doing, and his technical rule.s may exclude 
from the consideration of the court all the really relevant evidence,. 
In the notorious ease of/w le Jacobs, the Supr-cme Court of New 
York ’ invalidated a vety modcralc regulation of domestic cigar- 
making, as hating no conm'rlioii with public health ; a.s inter- 
fering with jiroperty and with liberty. In lliis d(*ci.sion it com- 
mitted itself to \icws on the hallowed character of cigar-making 
in New York shun houses which, however justifiable, demon- 
strated that the court was setting its opinion of the desirability 
of such legislation against that of the people of New York as 
expressed thrciugh their legislature and governor. The cdurT 
may have been right, but w'hy should such a privilege be con- 
ferred on any minority ? 'While, in general, the Supreme Court 
of the ITniLed Stales has .shown more prudence or less arrogance, 
ii, loo, has commilLcd itself to views that can hardly be defended. 
In tin- c.isc of Lochiin v. .Aivo i'oil, it denied the validity of a New’j 
York statute limiting night work in bakeries as being an unjustified^ 
extension of the admitted right of stales to protect public, health. \ 
In the most finu'ius of his dis.senting opinions, Mr. Justice Holmes j 
pointed out to hi.s colleagues what it was that they were doing ; ' 
they were setting up their opinion of what was for the benefit 
of the health of New York against that of the competent authority, ' 
the people of New York, and they were doing that in obedience, \ 


not to any precept of tlie consliuuion, but in conformity w'ith a/ 
.social philosophy which might be right or wrong, but w'hich had| 
no especial sanctity and no legal aulhorityT In the disa.strouslyf 
.f JjTjUd.JRdgmcnt delivered by Ip stlce Peckham the IcgjslaUon 

ic i nt erferen res we d.:- hr. 


( ' F. A, Ogg and P. O. Kay, An [nlm’iuli^ii !o .Imr/imn Goununciit, p. 597. 

ffhe state critirized vs Illinms. 


“In tin; event of a tic, the detision ot the inferior couit alfirracd, 
“ O. F. Iloai, UaoUeiliom^ vol, i, p. iCi. * 
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York, had every right to be disconcerted a! tln^sc innovations in 
legislation, but when Justice Pcckham set his opinion of what 
was proper legislation against the view of the New York legis- 
lature, he W3" g^uihv of a gross usurpation ol' jjower, none the 
more tolerable for being unconscious. It was not The |')iu'pd.sT“ 
of the fourteenth amendment, said Justice Holmes in dissenting, 
to enact “Mr. Herbert ■ Spencer's Social Stains I'he eourl 
learned its lesson ; it admitted in the Oregon luiuiumm wage 
case, the brief of Mfr, Brar.cleis wliich was a treatise on social 
legislation, hacked by evideme of tlic kind a legislature \veigh.s 
before enacting a law. The practical iinpiovrinent was great, 
but it made even moic evident the character of the Snpu-nic 
Court. It had 

] “ assumed under a somewhat thin disguise the position of an 
( upper chamber which, (hough it could not originate, could 
') absolutely veto most statutes touching the use or protection 

of properly, for the administialion of modern Amcritan society 
/ now hinges on this doctrine of judicial disjiensation under the 
A Police Power 

It is, at any rate, an advance that the coiuts arc more con- 
scious of their role, more ready to admit theii' social, as apart 
fro m their narrowly legal ebaraettr, than they used to be, and 
less naive in their attitude to Icgishuioii t)r wlticli, in their ijrivate 
capa.city, they disapprove. 

vjt was bad enough that for forty years Justice Field could 
stand in the breach devoting himself to lire task of persuading 
his colleagues on the court to join with him in preventing 
“ dangerous changes in the good society ” and reminding them 
that the Supreme Court “ ‘ possesses the power of decTariug the 
law . . . and in that is found the .safeguard which keeps the 
whole mighty fabric of govcrnincnL from lushing to destruc- 
tion ’ But \vhiic he and his collcague.s remained undci the 
impression that in moving “Trom extremely general .statements 
in the Constitution . . . through almost cr|nally general state- 
ments in the Declaration^ of Independence and thiough his own 
indiyidualistic philosoplij^ via the jreult/i of Nations^ to the. con- 
clusion that the right to butcher livestock in Louisiana was an 
inalienable right”,® he jincl they^were exercising wliat could 

truly be epUed a judicial funct ion, little liojic of rational Jiberty 

■■■ 
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It is on the education of the judges In tlic real nature of their 
duties, the impressing on them by the force of professional opinion 
that they arc not really deciding Icgrd c[ucstions at all, that 
reforming lawyers base their hopes. Even an American judge 
may, in c'ery plain cases, he brought to a sunieicntly humble 
frame of mind to Ido contcut, like other citizens, ^vith a vote and 
not to insist on a veUj. If that is too much to hope for, he may 
be brought to realize that he is bound to give lo these cpicslions 
the kind of attention that is expected from a competent legis- 
lator. Til a Eurojican, tliis programme rviJl ticcni both mode.st 
and excessively liopelld, lor the zeal of courts to add to their 
jurisdiction is a datum eel cxpolcuc c, and ccen in Britain judges 
are not averse from setting up as censors of political activities erf 
which they disapprove. Ncvc-rthelcss, some good may come of 
this education of the judges and the fedcr.il courts, at least, 
occasionally display a .surprising degree of modesty. 

With stale courts it is a very dilforcnt matter and some of 
them have reduced legislation lo “ a gue.s.sing contest between 
the general assembly arrd the supreme court in wiiich the supreme 
const has the last guess 

pliis c.xtraordiiuiry system has Ifom time lo time been violently ,, 
assailed ; the whole legal basis of judicial review has been 
attacked and many I'cmcdics have been .suggested and tried. 
One reform tltat has a good deal to be said lirr it is the refusal ' 
lo permit the invalidation of r>iaiute.s by mere majorities of -tiw^ 
court or e\’cn by tic voles." Ihc spectacle of important eon- 
gressioiral legislation being o\'erlhrown by \'otes of live to four 
lias not added to the prestige of the court and the scepticism crf 
judicial infallibilily is increased^ not only by dissenting opinions 
that arc often more plairsiblc than the judgment, but by the 
very varying reasons given by naajority juclgcs for their decisions. 
To the reverent mind of Senator Hoar, this revelation of 
judicial diversity was jrainful and he wanted to suppress dis- 
senting opinions^ 

“(ihc recent opirrions of the Cuirrl in wliat arc known as 
the Insular Cases ha\-e shucked tire country and greatly dimin- 
ished the weight and aiuhority of the tribunal . . . because, 
upon one of the greatest cpiestions of Clonstitutional law and| 
Clonstitutional liberty that ever went to judgment, theu; could 
be found no single rea.son for the decision of the Court strong 
enough to coin incc any two judge^^’ 

* F. A. Ogg and P. O. Itay, A// Iiilrouiulii^n hi Amcikaii Corel imwnt, p. 507. 
The Slate crltichcd is fllinnis. 

* In the evctit of a tic, tlie deiision of the interior court is affirmed. 

® tt, I'. Hoai, kecoUeilioni, vol, i, p. lOi. * 
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vDishcnting opinions and majority decisions put die defendeis 
of judicial review into n very awkwaid position, it is die fits! 
canon of American judicial interpretation 1 lial all reasonable doubt 
of a statute’s validity must be rcsolvcil in favour of die statute, 
that the legislature must be considered innocent till il is piovcd 
guilty beyond reasonable doubt. A slriel adherence to this view 
would demand unanimity of opinion from (he couit, foe, ob\ iously, 
there can have been no certainty of invalidity nr tliere would 
have been nnaniinity. The two ways round this dilemma arc 
equally inconvenient, for either il must be asserted that the 
\Supieme Court judges arc not all impartial, or learned or honest, 
and such assertions would destroy the whole psychological case 
for trusting the judiciary, or it must be admitted that there is no 
body of certain legal science wliich can be called on to decide 
the cpicslion of constitutionality — if it really, is a question of 
'asking, in face of a statute, by what authority 

When all the diffietdties of majority clcdslmis arc considered, 
it is hard to quarrel with states like Ohio, which has provided 
that her Supreme Court shall not declare any law unconstitu- 
tional unless all but one member of the court agree, “ and the 
only valid objection is the privilege still left to a divided court 
of affirming the sclf-contradictoiy rloctrinc that a statute is 
manifestly unconstitutional, when one of its number denies this 
them-etically undeniable truth. 

rrr more fundamental remedy is to secure Ibai. judges 
ap^inlcd shall be of the temper lliat the majority want.s. 'I’his 
remedy has only one drawback, a judge on the bench i.s very 
\cUiTcient from a candidate for preferment. Joseph Story was 
'appointed to counter John Marshall and became a corn'iimed 
b'larshallitc and Chief Justice Chase declared unconstitutional 


' An ingenuous defence of majority decisions in ronslitutionnl cases is given 
by Professor W. S, IVtyers,, of Princeton. “ The excellence of (he Court 
depends in large part upon the ability of the Jiislitca to understand and 
evaluate the r.urrent state of public opinion and ketp) just abreast ol it, . . . 
When tlic Court decides by a Pne to four vote, the tase at ibsuc usually is, 
a mosit contentious one in our public life and our people have not yet had 
the tunc or inclinaliou to make \ip their minds upon it. For this rcasoij and 
because the justices appreciate the iinccrlain or even balance of popular 
opinion their own views likewise a/id evai wicomctoudy reflect this, “d’hei'i'fore 
a derision by such a narrow majority often may bo more of ti sign of the real 
excellence of the judges in hewing close to the line of teed publU ojiinwii than tnat 
they are making an unfair, because nearly balanced, denhoii,” — “ The im- 
portance of the Judiciary ”, in Amencmt Democtacy Today (Princeton, 192,1), 

pp. ’ 

The italics are mine. Defenders of the legal basis of judicial reviw might 
well ask to be saved from their friends ! 

'“The Ohio limitation dors not apply when the Supreme Court of the 
State affirms a judgment of the Court of Appeal declaring a law unconsti- 
’ tuhonal. 
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'legislation, for which, us Sctrelary uf tlir Treasury, lie had been ; 
pdmarily responsible.') . / 

“ LesAbbes Guilcrcl [.dc] de h magislrature americaine ne 
sojit pas plutbt installs sur le banc qu’ils se sciitenl enveloppe.s 
par la grace sacerdotale el eprouvent Ic besoin dc racheter 
parrorthodoxic etla n'giditc de Icur altitude Jes conccssiojis an 
modernisnie el les promcsscs de lolerance ciu’il leur a fallu 
pour obtenir rinvestiture.” ^ 

^hc imincnse and unconlrolJablc powers given to American 
judges justify the preliminaiy investigation of a lawyer’s judicial 
philosophy which il is usual to make before his nomination and 
the refusal of politicians to accept judges whose learning and 
character may be above .suspicion, but whose opinions leave a 
good deal to be desiicd. Tims the Senate refused to confirm 
Mr. Hoover’s rioniination of Judge John Parker, of North 
Carolina, because of his hostile attitude to labour uriion.s as 
exemplified in .some of his derisions and the nomination ol' Chief 
Justice Hughes vvas held up fm a suiprisingly long time by the 
radical senator^^ 

The federal Su pr eme Cour t h as bee n jracked oi^ 
occasron.s by the domin ant pyty . Tt w<is”tlms~tlurr iKe "Demo- 
cfat? dvcrcanie John Marsnallaiid then backed the Jacksonian 
Chief Justice, Roger Taney; il was thus that the Republicans,,, 
threatened to reverse Taney’s most famous decision, the diclnni 
m the Drcd Scott cii.se, and Grant packed thu court to upset the / 
inconvenient case of Hephuni v. Griswold. such political 

control of the courts, there is reqirirccl strong feeling and either/ 
a long period of time, an unusually high mortality among the' ^ 
justices, or the creation by Congress of enough judges to carry a 
measure, the American equivalent of the creation of peers^ 1 
In slate courts all these remedies liave been tried and, in 
additioir, almost all judges are elected for terms less than life ; 
in a few stales they or their decisions are theoretically subject 
to “ recall ” by a referendum and the remedy of a constitutional 
amendment is not so i emote as il is in the case of an unpopular 
decision by the federal vSupreme Court. Yet, in the long run, 
the last word remains with the judiciary which, secure in its 
fundamental privilege, bides its time. 

^ E. Luimbert, Le goni'eniimsiH d(s fiiges, p. aa-j. This criticism applies 
especially to state judges, but is not without'its bearing on federal judges. 

" One other source of opposition to the Parker nomination was more 
political than judicial. The judge had been, as a Republican candidate for 
governor of North Clarolina, an advocate of a "*lilyvs'lutc ” Republican party, 
This , and other examples of his victvs on racial questions, mobilized Negro 
opinion against him. • 
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One cnnsequciire, whose inevit-ibilily one would have thought 
axiomatic, lias been to drag thr courts into politics in a way that 
elicits constant complaint from Amciican lawyers. Vet nothing 
can be mote natuial, oi more dcsiiablc, in a system which places 
the courts at the very heart of politics and gives them a final 
political veto. To complain of political coasiclciations domi- 
nating the choice of federal or slate judges, is to expect the political 
authoiiiies to abdicate even more of their legitimate authority 
than they ha\c done in the past. The results from the point of 
view ot judititl pu'stigc and clliciency have been disaslious, but 
they have been very n.itural and only a professional blindness 
that is tiuiy judicial tan ccmccal this iact from American judges. 
Vous voulu — John Marshall ! 

<As has been indicated, the Supreme Couit has been, in com- 
parison with state court., a model of dhscielion and geneio.sity, 
but even the Supreme Court has had bad falls. One such was 
the Dred Scott decision, an immediate cau,sc of the Civil War, 
another, pci haps the lea=t defensible, ibe perfoimanec ovc-r the 
income-tax clauses ot the Wihon t.aiill'of 189^ An income tax 
had been one cjf the main planks of the Demcieratic platform in 
the. campaign of i8c)Q. In that eainp.dgn the Democrats had 
won the presidency and both houses of Congress. If ever a 
party had a mandate, the y had. The income tax was an essential 
pa rt of that programme, because the Icjwcicd tarilF would, il 
~was imagined, reduce the revenue horn the cnstom.s. The frvy 
of such a lax was no novelty and it had been upheld by the 
court after the Civil War. In two eases, the court declared il 
invalid by niajoiities of one, and, to in.ike matters svor.se, a judge 
who bad \oLccl for the tax in tlit first ease, voted against it on the 
other, a new judge having been appointed in the meantime to 
uphold the tax. No doubt legal arguments c.rn still be found 
to defend this outrageous usurpation, hut what shreds does it 
leave of the pretence that the c ourl does nut interfere in politics 
or does not set its opinion against that of (he legislature ? ^ If 
the Democratic party had not been on the point of dissolution, 
the court might have had reason to repent of its temerity, and 
had Bryan been elected in i8g6, no amount c;f packing of the 
court could have been described as uncalled for. 

The court guessed right as to the immediate drift of public 
opinion, and it took nearly twenty years for a constitutional 

’ The laiitintj tloqcience wTth which Joseph Choate adomed his speech 
against the tax isjci commentarv on the claim that tlie rouit only dcdclc.s 
on legal and dispassicjiiate groinnds. The peroiatton would be ejuite in place 
in a criminal trial .U the Old Bailey before a jury width the counsel for the 
defence suspected of being open to eloquent noise at least as niwli as to 
aiitument, ’’ , 
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amendment to undo the work. Sometimes the court has made 
a bad guess and has had to bend 01 break. This was notably 
the case duiing and alter the Civil War, M'hcic the boasted value 
of the couit as a bulwark ol fiecdom in troublous times was put 
to a test from which it did not emerge with Hying colours. During 
■the war, it wa.s ignored by Lincoln when he found it in the way, 
and after the war, its first sign ol independence in the McArdk 
case was the .signal for vigoroii.s action by Congress which 
effertively put the coiiit out of the way till the Republican 
revolution was over. Apart from this depressed peiiod, the most 
famous example of defiance of the rulings occurred in the case 
of the Cherokee Nation v. Georgia and Worcester v. Georgia. The 
Indians and the missionaries got veidicts against Georgia, but 
the state effectively nullified the legal victory. The same atti- 
tude of defiance has been taken up by states which the com t 
has had no means of coercing or has chosen to leave to repent- 
ance, but like West Virginia, after years of recalcitrance, they 
climbed down and the obedience given by American officials and 
communities to judicial rule is one of the paradoxes of the 
psychology of that law-worshipping, if not law-abiding, people. 
But the justices of the court are men and are capable of ad- 
justing themselves to public opinion, if it is poweriul and long- 
lived enough, apart from the effects of the infiltration of new 
members. In fact, if not in theory, it reverses itself when it has 
to ; staie decisis is all light for such humble bodies as the Houm* 
of Lords, wliich can fall back on Parliament to remedy its mistakes, 
but the Supreme Court must undo its own damage or express its 
own acceptance of the turn of popular opinion.^ 

|The piestige and power of the Supreme Court has, of couise, 
been in great part earned. When one considers the possibilities 
of aggTes.sion, one may wonder at the judges’ moderation. In 
a country where suspicions of corruption, or at any rate of a 
slack standard of behaviour in officials is common, the Supreme 
Court has escaped suspicion, which cannot be said for any other 
office, not even for that of Federal Judge or of Attorney-General 
or of President. There have been no Macclesfields or even 
Westburys in American judicial history, and when the political 

^ In the “ Insulai case!) ” the awkward problem of adjusting the constitu- 
tion to tile needs of the new imperial rulcis of the Philippines, was summed 
up in the question Does the constitution follow the flag ? ” The .Supieme 
Court decided that only as much of the constitution followed the flag as did 
not hamper the bearing of the white man’s burden. The decision was given 
after the countiy had, in the election of igoo, decided in favour of the im- 
perialistic experiment. Mr. Dooley in the most famous Rf his dicia summed 
up the decision. “ No matter whether the Amstitution follows the flag or 
not, th’ supreem coort follows th’ilirtion return.s ” {Mr. Dooley’s Opinions, 
p. a6). ■ 
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character of the court is boj-nc \n minrl, the re Jias been very 
little playing to the gallery with the ohjcit of personal advance- 
men^ The conduct of McClean before the .Died licott decision 
was, in some opinions, not unconnected with presidential ambi- 
tions, and there have been one or two othei cases, but the cotja 
as^a^whqle has been decorous, and as little open to censure ,i,g_is 
compatible with a fundamentally bad system. Not so much can 
be .faTcTfof the’ ^ate'eouFfs' wR'dse'pbvv ers have oiten been a good 
deal in excess of their capacities. Until recent times, the.se 
courts were an incubus on the .states which could not be thrown 
off, for if they invalidated a slate statiive a.s being contrary to 
the federal constitution, there was no remedy of an appeal to 
the federal courts, though there might be strong reason to 
suppose that the Supreme Court of the United Stales would 
take a more generous line than the state court had done. 

In general, the state courts have been far more lavisJr with 
judicial vetoes than even the most chai liable defenders of judicial 
prerogative find it easy to excuse. They have not only had the 
“ due process ” and “ contract ” clauses of the federal constitution 
to play with, but, as a rule, cqui\aU'ut clauses in tlic state con- 
stitutions, and they have managed to do a good deal within 
these ample limits. The general ]c\el of judicial moderation has 
been low and the state courts have some of their loss ol prestige 
to attribute to their usuipations. U i.s not the place to discuss 
5n.the charges of party complicity that have been levelled, such 
charges as the Supreme Court of Nebraska had to meet when it 
saved some Republiganofficc-holdcr.sfrointlte wrath of the Popu- 
lists. These charges may have been false, but they arc significant 
of the highly political character of the American state juclilhary. 
There have been other cases when the state juclgcs, if not as 
disgraceful occupants of the bench as Barnard ani^pardozo 
were in New York in the great days of Eric, were sns^^ll of an 
undue sympathy with one side or the other in the great social 
controvei'sies of the time. They might, like the great Chief Justice 
of Wisconsin, Edward Ryan, find a way for their people’.? wishes 
through the legal labyrinth or they might oppose, like the 
Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, legislation which was p^sibly 
unconstitutional and was certainly unpalatable to very powerful 
interests. Some judges played down to popular applause and 
catered to the feeling of their states, other .risked popular con- 
tumely in defence of vested interests which may have had a 
longer memory or more gratitude than the populaced In such 

^ Mr. OsborCe O’Hagan hwites us to sympathize with an Illinois judge 
who earned popular wrath by a decision favouring the meat packers and 
was nut re-elected to the bench. " I trust that the packers did not forget, 
this upright judge ” (Osborne O’Hagan, Learn from My Life, vol. i, p. 350). 
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cl s)slcni, tlir l.iw i,s ;i good deal les;. tcriaia aiid n-.sjjcclablc Uian 
il b,hnuld be, ai an oflicial loann'd when lie olfendcd a qrcat 
nuignale and wai told, “ 1 will bring aelion to have the wry 
law under which you operate set abide as unconbliliUional ; and 
1 will bring the case befoie my own judge, too rriic discredit 
into which American judicial methods liave lallcn is only paitly 
due to the effects of judicial icview, inil in so far as that system 
has m.ide American judges politicians, and forced politicians 
to think of the judiciary as a part of the political system, it has 
exacted a heavy price for its merits, such as they ar^. 

^he final cause of judicial leviciv h the preservation of the 
lights of minorities, of states, of indh iduals, against the ever- 
present danger of the tyranny of the majority H as judicial i ev'iew 
made nioie secure the lights guaranteed to the American citizen 
by the constitution ? Has it saved the rights of the states against 
the Union ? Only in a very limited degree can we answer 
“ Yes Cerlairily, the ordinary rights of the piivatc citizen, 
in practice, arc not more secure in the United States than in 
other countries, which have no such system of elaborate guanin- 
tees. Liberty of the Picss, of petition, of public speech, arc not 
paitictilarly secure in some stales at any lime and in any state 
at a time of crisis. It may be answ'crcd that this is due to the 
temper of the people, that the tyrannies of the Ku Khix Klan 
were the woik of individuals, the excesses of the Espionage Acts 
the w’orks of a fevem-heated Congress. Yet what arc we to think-* 
of the educative effect of a century of judicial protection of 
individual liberty if the result was to make public opinion accept 
the preposterous tyranny with which, in the war to make the 
woiid safe for democracy, the people of America was plagued, 
three thousand miles from the battle front ? Did England and 
France, and, for that matter, Germany, behave as badly in their 
ircalnient of unpopular minorities ? Whatever else may be said 
for tlie Ameriran system, it has signally failed to tame the American 
people’s passion for interference, with or without due process of 
law, with the rights of others. It has been argued, indeed, 
that it has le,ssened any initial tolerance and a plausible case 
can be made out for the thesis. Such rights as the courts do not 
protect are held on very poor security, whether they be of 
property or of liberty. The annihilation, without compensation, 
by the thirteenth amendment, of all slave property, not only in 
the revolted states, but in the loyal slave states, and by the 
eighteenth amendment, of the immcnse->investment in breweries, 
distilleries, saloons, hardly suggest that unpopjjlar forms of 
property can feel very secure in America, or, to put it at its 
lowest, that they would have been worse off in countries ruled 
^ G. E. Meiriam and H. F. Gosnell, Tfc American Party System, p. 135, 
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by niilimilcd .siUTroign pailiamcnts ot by absolute inoiiaichs. 
The lecord of the “Civil Liberties Umon ” e, a loiu; tale ot 
attempts to make the Icttei ot tieedom do tiie wuik of die spiiit 
In this ease, as in others, the letter killeth but the spiik giveih lite. 

The indi£;nation aroused in radical breasts is not ahv lys 
justifiable, but it is undeislandable when we look at that sphere 
in which judicial control has been most cflccUve. LibeUy, 
political lights, the necessary guarantees of governmental 
efficiency may have little help Irom the comts, but how often 
has another cause been aided by the lawyeis ! The fourteenth 
amendment was passed, if not planned, to protect the freedmen 
after the Civil War and as such it was interpreted for ten years, 
till the court was induced to lake up a strong attitude in defence 
of the coiporations fearful ol the political rcaclions that their 
assault on the old Amciican economic system had provoked. 
How feeble was the amendment as a weapon to piotcct the 
Negro ; how eflicicnt in defence of the ideals of the rich ! ^ 
The contrast has led bittci < rides to assnil die courts with rather 
more heat than is justified. It might bcjwgi^l indeed, that in 
n£t}iijjgJi,ai.lhe„Tintcijcaa rQnstSMtQn.i^^^ (he wjshcji^^itb 
maicOTj^^as in its s titccssfiil shickUng of the„ rich fiomaEHIxfm;' 
s eq'uen cciT'on'he p^jtic^po.iyf i_ p£ f fafigmQr. Tliat the contract: 
clause7Tcar3ulTy imbedded in the instrurnent by its makers, 
should have had a more vigorous life than the “ Bill of Rights ”, 
-"•oppended to placate the critics, is surely not surprising, but 
the fundamental weakness of constitutional guaianlr'cs of the 
American kind is their oiigin in a false, if noble, theory of govern- 
ment. tit was in vain that the Massachusetts Declaration of 
Rights separated the judicial from the legislative and executive 
powers “ to the end it may be a government ol laws, and not of 
men”, for all governments arc governments ol nimi ; judicial 
review only ensures that the men must be lawycisj 

This is not to say that the constitution, as intci preted by the 
courts, has not, at times, saved minorities, or individuals, even 
Negroes, from the anger of majorities expressed in statute or in 
more direct action. If we can assume (and it i.s not certain 
that tve can) that the temper and standards of American legis- 
lation would have been as low without judicial leview as with it, 
there is an obvious case for the Bill of Rights. It has been an 
obstacle to waves of tyranny when all other barriers But 

Out of about six hundrei^ cases brought under the amendment, less than 
thirty have concerned the Negro, 

* I had imagfned that the allusion to the Massachusetts Declaiation of 
Rights had oectyred to me Spontaneously, but on re-reading Piofcssor H. L. 
y McBain*^s Lmng Consitiuiton, I find it there on the first page, It is possible 
that, antong much else, ^ am indebted to that brilliant sketch for this allusion, 
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iL is possible th;it il would have worked as well had it been 
meiely general counsel horn the founding fathets, precepts 
without judicial sanction. Would it have liecn less cfTecUvc if 
it had merely reminded Mr. Mitchell Palmer that the founder 
of his party had none of his dread of subversive piopaganda 
•or indiffeience to the rights of leaders of disreputable causes ? 
Would a political reaction, .such as stigmati/.cd the Alien and 
Sedition Acts of 1798, have been less a tribute to the spirit of 
the constitution than belated protests of lawyers or decisions of 
the less panic-stricken fedcial judges ? Would not mote “ A 1 ” 
Smiths vetoing Lusk Acts in the height of the Red Panic of 
1919-20, be more effective and lasting victories of the ideas of 
the Bill of Rights than an occasional Learned Hand on the 
federal bench? But all this is guesswork; in the Ameiican 
situation the courts do at times defend private liberties and rights ! 
(other than property rights), and if we are to have judicial review 
at all, it is as well that there is the Bill of Rights as well as the 
“ contract clause ” and the fourteenth amendment. 

(^et there is something to be said even against this side of 
judicial review, for the kind of rights that are protected are 
rights that can only be effectively protected by a spirit which 
judicial review docs nothing to foster and possibly .something to 
stifl^ The Supreme Court will defend the rights of the Catholic 
minority in the Oregon schools case, but that docs nothing to 
convict Oregon of sin and encourages, not only in Catholics, but--> 
in all other groups, that sectional feeling that is one of the bancs 
of American politics. The slow growth of a real national feeling, 
of the give and take of a healthy commonwealth, of regard for a 
common consent, not for mcie legal victories or majorities, is 
hindered by the attitude ol mind that the recourse to legal, 
rather than political remedies, reveals. Yet in the present level 
of American political self-restraint, any suspicious minority may 
be pardoned for refusing to trust itself to the tender mercies of its 
fellows, and there is no likelihood that the reform of politics will 
be so rapid and evident that recourse to judicial review will 
seem unworthy of good citizens for a long time to come. 

(But there are two more exclusively political consequences of 
judicial review that wipe out much of the good the system may 
do : it encourages irresponsible legislation and it makes political 
objects too remote, and their attainment too uncertain, to make 
a healthy interest in politics easy to create or keep aliv^ The 
bad habit of relying on the judiciary to.reraedy the faults of the 
legislator is not the only cause of the low standard of much 
American legislation, but it contributes to it. This irresponsi- 
bility is possibly more dangerous than'the occasional vagaries 
of unconstitutional legislation could be. JThanks to judicial 
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review, the American legislator is kept permanently in a state 
of tutelage and he has, naturally, the ways of a thild. It is 
possible that if he were trusted with a man’s discretion he 
might put away childish things. If he did not, would the 
people not replace him, and if they cannoi be trusted to show 
any passion for justice or liberty, can they' be made to cherish’ 
either by any number of judicial vetoes ? Ijn all departments of 
American legislation, the encouragement to irresponsibility bred 
by judicial review is evident, the delusion that bad legisladon 
does not matter, for if it is unconstitutional it will be nullified, 
if it is constitutional it cannot be really ba^ Left to its own 
devices, the American people might learn that even if all things 
are lawful, all things are not expedient, but as it is they remain 
bound to the law. Even more enervating to sound politics is 
the uncertainty and remoteness that attaches to any political 
objective in the nation and the state. We cannot measuie this 
by the number of federal or state acts invalidated, for we have 
no means of ascertaining the number of laws not passed, or not 
introduced, or not thought of, because of the possibility of judicial 
veto ; nor can we assess the damage done to popular interest in 
politics by the widespread sense of futility that attaches to much 
legislative activity in America. The damage may be immeasur- 
able and yet its existence certain. '^Qi.e.^polidciaa^d h is electo rs 
are nqt_th 5 ,JM,§sLei:§„pf Acir work or t^ judges oHls limits a nd 
■^ sirabirity,. The futrli'ty that d^s abouTaTlIcgl51atiTC"cTram&ers 
th^*Tiav^ot a real final authority has sufficient cause for attach- 
ing to an American legislature, without the additional support 
of the consequences of judicial review. The politicians are 
playing an elaborate game whose rules they did not make and 
cannot alter, and which they are not even able to master thor- 
oughly, since they arc changed from time to time by the jvidicial 
masters of the constitution. 

It is thus within the limits of the constitution, “ as inter- 
preted ”, that the politician must work and the forces making 
for artificiality, for slowness, for piecemeal adjustments rather 
than thorough schemes of leform or alteration, are powerfully 
reinforced by a habit of mind which goes very deep and whose 
ramifications are unseen by most Americans. It is th e attit^e. 
oftlie^iaadcgn t^Jbeiaiyrma^ng^procgs^^ p nhe 

rme of l<L iaffl£r&XQa£sk£d.a^ of a n objective wisdom^ 

a Eov^ hu man p iitids m , that, .is „le^st_ cpnip^*K®s]bTe. „by_the" 
EuropeamT^^o IuicallV' %e_i rnitcd St ates is a new J^,.^tin£ry of 
t hheBlitid. ” ; narrow paths the politicians feel tlfeif 

way, never sure that t^ey will not come suddenly to a dead 
end, for the guiding principles are feeble threads indeed. At 
any moment the whole path may have to be retraced and, for 
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reasons .that it is hoped ai'e made plain elsewheie, it is hard 
enough to move American public opinion in any one direction 
at any time, almost impossible to start it off again on another 
slow advance, that may end as did the fiist. T his ga jnbling 
diara cter of a .g^reat part o{Jb|islatioi3,i„ianks with ffgislative irrje- 
•spSlBbiIity„Js_tbe "chiH'^sm against sound polftTcs rriad'eeasy or 
inevitable by judfmr"fev_mw.“" It is naturally liarcl "to get the 
public to concentrate”!^" attSation on the legislative race when 
the winner may be disqualified for breach of undefined rules, 
for undefined they are and must be. The American political 
system is soaked in law, in lawyer’s ideas and in the habits of 
mind bred by attention to the kind of thinldng that legal training 
fosters, It is, of course, possible to think this a merit, 

“ The spirit of the work of the Supreme Court permeates 
every legislative assembly and every important discussion of 
reforms by legislative action. We largely subject our political 
thinking to the conception of law, not as an arbitrary edict 
of power but as governed by the fundamental conceptions 
of justice.” ^ 

^0 most Americans, this influence is a good thing ; it is an 
example of their fear of the free action of the state and it has, 
in turn, encouraged that fear. To most Americans it seems 
obvious that “ if either body is to possess uncontrolled omni- 
potence it should be reposed in the Court rather than in Con-"' 
gress But the rest of the world sees no more reason to give 
the last word to a body of nannw specialists in general politics 
than it does to give them uncontrolled authority in their own 
specialit)^ We shall begin to adopt judicial review only after 
we have abandoned trial by juiy. 

^here remains a final justification of judicial review, that it 
is an indispensable organ of control in a federal government. 
It was from this point of view that Justice Holmes declared that 
he could imagine a .system in which the Supreme Court had no 
power to invalidate federal statutes, but could not conceive a 
workable system in which there w'as no judicial control over the 
states. This is a point of view that can hardly be confuted in 
the American system, with no power of remedial legislation such 
as is entrusted to the parliament of Canada, and with so slow 
and cumbrous a system of constitutional amendment. Smooth 
working of the federal system does demand some organ of control 
and adjustment and had the Supreme Court done no more than 

.ti 

Charles Evans Hughes (now Chief Justitg of the United States), The 
Supreme Couri of the United State^^ , Foundations, Method^ and Achievements, An 
Interpretation, pp. 241-2. 

* Charles Warren, The S .erne Coiprt m American^ History, vol. iii, p. 476. 
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that, it would not have been so powerful a political fore® Yet 
,even in this field where legal acumen might seem to be oTspccial 
value the histoiy of the court, especially in the notorious Dred 
Scott derision, shows how far fiom objective are the standards 
it applies and it is not axiomatic that states’ lights would not 
have been as well pieserved by purely political action as by the 
theoretically impartial operation of judicial decision. 

When all allowances are made, the spectacle of the American 
people living its political life, according to canons laid down in 
the late eighteenth centuiy to secure the political ideals and the 
economic rights of the American bourgeoisie, almost beggars 
credulity With what complexity of machinery are so many 
necessaiy things done, with what almost impassable barriers is 
the popular will at times confionted, with what self-satisfaction 
does the average American piide himself alike on his liberty 
and on his docility under constitutional restraint ! Life cannot 
be too closely confined, and ways round have been found, but 
again and again, in this study, wc shall come across institutions 
and practices, which are what they are because of the constitution, 
and the interpretation of the constitution by judicial review. At 
moments the barriers give way ; faced with emergencies, the 
American people holds an extemporary lit de justice and ratifies 
its royal will in an amendment, but for the most part it obeys 
the voices of the ancestors, the tnos maiorurn as iutciprctcd by the 
*4tidges ; Hamilton’s great beast, the People, may growl, but it 
does not bite. The ingenious gentlemen who framed and put 
into operation the American constitution, performed a feat of 
extEaerdinary difficulty. In the first ebb of a revolution they 
hastily proceeded to put a hook into the nose, of leviathan and 
induced him to make a covenant with his new masters, a covenant 
that the monster has kept till he has forgotten his old liberty 
and the strength that could break his chain. 



PART TWO 


THE ORIGIN AND CHARACTER OF 
T H E P A R T I E S 

Ordinaaly, our parties aic paiues of nrcumstanre, and not 
of principle ; as the planting interest in conflict with the com- 
mercial , the party of capitalists, and that of operatives , paities 
which aic identical m their moral charactei, and which can 
easily change ground with each othci, in the support of many of 
theii measures . . The vice of oui leading parties in this 
country ... is, that they do not plant themselves on the deep 
and necessary giounds to vvhich they aic lespet lively entitled, 
hut lash themselves to fury in the cai tying of some local and 
momentaiy mtasure, nowise useful to the commonwealth. 

Emprson. 

Chaptet I 

ir» r 

THE AGE OF THE DEMOCRATS 

D uring the Ctvil War, Artemus Ward displayed his ron-' 
tempt for Congress by declaring that he wottld vote, at 
the next election, foi Henry Clay, but what he professed 
to do in jest, most Americans, to-day, do in earnest Henry 
Clay h^d been dead ten years when the jest was written, but 
Lincoln has been dead nearly seventy years and millions still 
vote for him and other millions vote against him. In the name 
of the immortal principles of Thomas Jefferson, millions support 
policies that even Jeffersonian subtlety could not have leconciled 
with the articles of the Jeffersonian creed and Lincoln was scarcely 
safely buried before his sorrowing pat ty was using his name to 
carry out policies which he would have fought to the end had he 
lived. A marked difference between the principle and the prac- 
tice of the party, the sui-vival of phrases when all meaning has 
gone out of them, is not confined to America ; “ The times 
have been that, when the brains were out, the man would 
die ” was not written of political parties, but in Amciica this 
human trait is displayed in foims .so'^remarkabie that it is with 
great difficulty that the observer from another l^nd can see any 
leason in the system, any method in tjre madness. It is easy to 
pile up examples of party divisions that destioy all that we are 
supposed to mean by party, that union ofimen who think, more 

*37 
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or less, alike concerning the republic. Is the Democratic party 
the chosen vehicle of those who believe in low tariffs and states’ 
rights ? If so, what is the claim to Democratic orthodoxy of 
the high-tariff Democrats from Pennsylvania or Louisiana or 
of the southern zealots for the extreme use of federal power to 
put down drink or sabbath-breaking or drug-taking or fornica- 
tion ? The Democratic orthodoxy of these practical heretics 
is unquestioned and unquestionable. Is the Republican party 
devoted to a liberal construction of the constitution, to a bias 
towards federal authority, to high tariffs and to a kindly Hamil- 
tonian attitude to business ? Then what are Eastern “ wets ” 
and Western radicals doing in the party ? They are at home in 
it, for American practice and the fundamental American theory 
accept such anomalies with hardly a protest. It is easier to 
understate, than to overstate, the doctrinal disunion of American 
parties, to create the impression that it is merely an exaggerated 
version of that doctrinal overlapping which marks all parties 
' in all countries. But it is not merely a case of pink shading into 
! red, of left overlapping the centre. In the American system, the 
right of the Democratic party does not overlap the left, but the 
right of the Republican party. The radicals of the Republican 
party are as radical as the radicals of the Democrats, the con- 
servatives as consei-vative. The parties arc names which conceal 
all the range of potent American political opinion, and if one 
“^arty were suddenly to be extinguished, there is no shade of 
opinion in it which would not be represented in the surviving 
party — and the weight of that opinion in the surviving party 
would not be much greater or less than in the vanished congeries. 

It is natural that the English spectator of the American 
political system should turn in bewilderment from the paradoxes 
which it flaunts before him.% When all allowance has been made 
for the constitution, for ther federal character of tlie government, 
for the colour question, for immigration, there still remains 
enough of the incomprehensible in American political practice 
to breed the conviction that American politics are among the 
things that no fellow can understand and that American parties 
are as deep mysterie,s to the stranger as the divisions of the 
Scottish kirks. 

The bewilderment has a simple origin, ■ It is assumed that, 
because America is undoubtedly a nation, her politics are national, 
that her parties are national and that the canons of the two-party 
system of a homogeneoas country like England, apply to a 
country like tho' United States. It is important — and it is easy — 
to remember that the llnited States is a federation, composed 
of states which still in law and fact detain some part of sovereignty. 
It is mute important— and more difficult—to realize that these 
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states cover an area as great as Europe, with as varied' aYange 
of climates and of natural resources. It is still more difficult, 
and still more important, to realize that these political conse- 
quences of differences, would remain if the United States were 
to become as centralized as France and might not be much less 
■marked and acute if Hamilton had had his way in 1 787 and the 
states had then been reduced to mere departments. 

These elementary truths have been concealed behind an 
elaborate facade of doctrinal difference, the party lines have been 
assumed to be drawn between the adherents of two different 
schools of federalism, between two theories of the true character 
of the constitution, and the party history of the United States 
has undergone extraordinary distortion in order that facts may 
fit this ingenuous theory. 

The truth has been simpler and less edifying. Ameiican 
parties have flourished as long as they have realized that America 
is still sectional, that the main business of the federal government 
is, as itis well described, “ the allocating of an economic surplus 
To secure that surplus for one’s own section, to make alliances 
that ensured what one thought rvas one’s share, was the object 
of the American party leader and his compeer was not to be 
sought in the parliamentary politician of the Old World, with 
his doctrinal preoccupations, but in the diplomat partitioning 
Africa or dividing out spheres of influence in China. The size 
of the country, the high degree of specialization in economic' 
activity, made it comparatively simple in the earlier days of 
the republic to build up a combination of interests that ^vas 
practically foolproof, that united two-thirds of the country against 
the remaining third. This combination was called the Repub- 
lican, and then the Democratic party, 

^ The basis of the Democratic party was not the philosophical 
theory of the state, elaborated, with some useful ambiguity, by 
Thomas Jefferson. It was not llic result of a careful exegesis of the 
text of the constitution inspired by a fundamentalist belief in its 
literal inspiration. The real power of the Jeffersonian party 
came from what Lincoln, who professed to be a Jeffersonian, 
called the plain people, and the strength of the Jeffersonian party 
camo from the fact, also noted by Lincoln, that God had made 
many more plain than fancy people. 

The Federalist party, to which English sympathies naturally 

1 K. Smellie, The American Federal System, p. 4.7. 

“ As an added source ot confusion, the modern Repujjlicaii party in its 
early days took, foi good piopagandist reasons, the title of the old Jeffersonian 
paity, as all Presbyterian churches in Scotlanc? profess to be the Church of 
Scotland, It should be remembered that what was the Republican party 
up to 1824, reappeared about 1828 as the Democratic party. 
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go out, wab deoidedly the party of the “ fkiny people ” or, as the 
partisans of tlds point of view put it, “ the wise, llie good and 
the rich There were not enough wise, good and above all 
rich people to rule Amerita, then or now, without the aid of 
many more or less consciously plain people, so the federalist 
party ^ had to think up some scheme of popular appeal which 
would induce the poor to entrust their interests to their betters 
and compete, successfully, with Jeffersonian demagogy. It was 
a ticklish job and it was more than the Federalists could manage. 
They had many talents and some virtues, but they were not 
popular. They drew too much on New England to be good 
juclges of what less enlightened sections would stomach, and they 
outdid Aristides by calling themselves “ the Just ”, constantly, 
publicly and with a passionate sincerity that annoyed the majority 
of Americans who could not see sufficient reason for this convic- 
tion of virtue. In the politics of the New England Federalists, 
there was displayed a great deal too much of the spirit that, 
in religion, led to an abandonment of old doctrines on the gronncl 
that a man who had been born in Boston had no need to be 
born again. The rest of the count! y was full of stubborn men 
who resented the political superiority of the Fedeialists and, in 
a few years, the party was wiped out except in the more con- 
servative parts of New England where Brahminism was endemic. ■ 
If the New England flavour of the Federalists alienated the 
commonalty, the economic doctrines of their leader could not 
win much more support. Alexander Hamilton is, as near as 
such things may be, the American Disraeli. “ He rvas a West 
Indian, he had no American prejudices or loyalties, and never 
bothered to acquire them. I n the best sense of the term, he was an 
adventurer. Like Disiacli, he had an ingenious theory of govern- 
ment where his rivals had only a practice ; unlike Disraeli, he 
was a confirmed lomanticaiid spent the last part of his short and 
brilliant life in building castles in the air that were none the less 
fantastic from being based on a liighly “ realistic ” view of human 
nature in politics. Hamilton, of Scottish and French ancestry, and 
no first-hand knowledge of Europe,® was an uncritical Anglophile. 
He hoped to rebuild the British constitution in America, a fan- 
tastic preoccupation which rendered iiim a useless member of 
the constitutional convention. Even he had, gloomily and pessi- 
mistically, to abandon any such plans and to devote himself to 

^ The adoption of the naraie Federalist wa.s calculated to win over support 
at the cost of cfedty of the record, for the original Federalists were those 
who had apposed the new constitution, as not being federal, but national. 

• Tfiis Itas been noted Mr. George Arliss, as well as by me. 

* Talleyrand said that Hamilton " divined Europe ” — as Disraeli divined 

1 , -India. ^ 
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defending, gallantly and successfully, the new Ifame of govern- 
ment of which he had so poor an opinion. As Secretary of the 
Tieasury and Washington’s most tiusted adviser, Hamilton was 
able to put into practice some of the plans ho had formed for the 
governing of the United States. He held that wheie is the 
treasuie, theie is the heart also, and he attempted to secure 
that most of the treasure should be firmly attached to the new 
government. By assuming the debts of the different states, by 
futrding the debt of the old confederation, by indulging in mild 
protection, he hoped to unite with bonds of gold, the “ interests ” 
to the new government. That done, he thought, all was done ; 
as for the people, “ your people is a great beast 

Like so nrany hard-headed men, Hamilton was no master of 
realities, in that respect far inferior to the theorist and idealogue, 
Jefferson. The plan was all right — we have seen it put into opera- 
tion by inert without a tithe of Hamilton’s genius — ^but what was 
well within the powers of Nelson Aldrich in the early twentieth 
century, was far beyond Hamilton in the late eighteenth. It was 
all very well to study Adam Smith and imitate, the youtrger 
Pitt ; to fill Congress with business men as Pitt filled the House 
of Lords ; to erreoutage manufacturing arrd slripping and 
banking ; but there was a world between Pliiladclphia arid 
London, between Carpenter’s Hall and the City, between the 
English reality and the American dream. The Federalist party 
was bound up with the life and the prestige of Washington ; it 
succeeded in damaging his popularity, and, bereft of his shelter- 
ing fame, it sank in a few years to schism and decay, surviving 
as a relic irr New England of old prides and old hates, while 
the direction of American fortunes was entrusted to a party 
founded on a more optimistic theory and a far more realist 
practice. 

The making and the control of parties in America is, like^ 
Napoleon’s strategy, “ a simple art, all is in the execution of it 
For that task, the flexible and practical mind of Jefferson was far 
better equipped than the illusiori-fed and doctrinaire imagination 
of Hamilton, but even Jefferson had his difficulties. It was 
impossible to count on a true national sentiment, north and 
south, and a policy of interests could only be laid down on the 
hi Oddest lines. The holders of " real property ” might, in the 
main, be lined up for the Jeffersonian party, the holders of “ per- 
sonal property ” be aligned with Hamilton and, in the America 
of 1800, such a contest could only hav"e one cud. America was 
still a farmer’s republic. But things w’ere not sa simple as that. 
Social and sectional prejudice alienafipd some of the farmers 
from Jefferson. The great landed magnates of rural New York 
were Federalists, and so were many of the more thoroughly 
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Puritan sections of New England, Social prestige was still veiy 
largely with the Fcdeialists and theie were the diffeiences of 
temper that made men like John Marshall enemies of popular 
control and men like his cousin, Jefferson, constitutionally 
sceptical of aristocratic theories. Even in Fedeialist New Eng- 
land there were Jeffersonian oases, Vei mont and Maine ; towns 
like Marblehead and Dedham and Jeffersonians of rank and 
position like Dr. Ames, elder brother of the famous Federalist 
leader, Fisher Ames. There were even great Jeffersonian ship- 
owners like the Crowninshields of Massachusetts and the Dc 
Wolfs of Rhode Island. There were enough anomalies to make 
the analysis interesting, but in the main the “ line-up ” was 
sectional and the sections were commanded by their chief 
economic interest, around which the religious and social traditions 
formed. Where party lines cut too obviously against local 
interest, the offending party died or, in- that locality, modified 
its creed. No amount of sound doctrine from the leaders of the 
party in Boston, could make the great landlords in New York 
oppose internal improvements which piomiscd personal and 
sectional enrichment, or induce the North Carolina Federalists 
to oppose, with any zeal, the Louisiana Purchase. The political 
history of the Louisiana Purchase was, in itself, an acid test of 
the doctrinal purity of the American parties. The party of 
strict construction adopted and defended the boldest exercise of 
presidential prerogative in the early histoiy of the Republic, 
Beside Jefferson’s buying Louisiana from Napoleon, the Hamil- 
tonian glosses of the constitutional text wei e as nothing. Jefferson 
felt this and proposed to secure for his conscience an act of 
indemnity, by having a constitutional amendment passed, but 
his party would have none of such pedantry, so like Maria 
Theresia, he wept and look. 

As for the New England Federalists, they felt no satisfaction 
at seeing their arch-enemy act on the principles they had so 
eloquently preached. A strong federal government, asserting its 
powers vigorously, was only a doctrine to be admired when that 
strong federal government was in safe hands : 

“ If she be not such to me 
What cate I how good she be ? ” 

The efi'ect of the purchase and of the admission of Louisiana 
was to increase the precedents of a loose construction of the con- 
stitution, hut at the expense of strengthening the rival section. 
Such an upset of the balance of power between the sections was, 
Josiah Quincy asserted, .^peaking for his section, a justification 
fot hthaking the federal bond. The lesson of the Louisiana 
Purchase was driven home even more deeply by the War of 1812, 
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a contest whose paradoxes aie easily enough resolved into plati- 
tudes, if all the olFicial manifestos on either side are discarded. 
Henry Clay might declaim about seamen’s rights, but the sections 
that supported the war contained no seamen, and the maritime 
interests were resolved on peace. Whatever excuse there was 
for war in 1812, there had been a hundredfold in 1807, and 
even the attack on the United States frigate, Chesapeake, in time 
of peace, could not shake the typical Massachusetts Federalist out 
of his interested Anglophilism. Indeed, the whole history of the 
origin, conduct and conclusion of the War of 1812 is an admir- 
able example of the sectional character of American political life. 
It displays, in rich profusion, the contrast between form and 
substance that delights the observer. The nominal object of the 
war was the redressing of the grievances of the American ship- 
owners and sailors, which had arisen from the rigours of the 
British blockade and the French continental system. The 
American Government had as good case for war with France 
as England ; the war with England had just started when its 
chief ostensible cause stopped ; the section of the country 
aggrieved had no desire for war ; the war, thus begun, continued 
when the European conflict was over and was concluded by a 
lengthy treaty (the Peace of Ghent, 1815) which was farcical in 
that it made no mention of the ostensible cause of dispute. 

The next ten years in politics also partook of a “ musical chairs ” 
character. The war party was cheerful, although for no par- 
ticular reason ; it was still full of its high nationalist doctrine 
and ready to go great lengths in “ Americanism ”. Yet the real 
victor of the war was New England. Her commerce had suffered 
terribly, but Jeffersonian embargoes and the still more effective 
British blockade had acted as a hotbed on the infant textile 
industries of the region. The more far-sighted leaders like 
Francis G. Lowell were putting their money into cotton mills 
and wanted a strong federal government that would protect the 
infant industry. The still-dominant shipping interest had had 
enough of government aid, which had taken the form of embargoes 
and war, and was still convinced that nothing good could come 
out of Washington. While the old views were dominant in New 
England, that typical lawyer-politician, Daniel Webster, was a 
fiee-trader and unrepentant Federalist of the second school, that 
is, the states’ rights school. As wealth and power shifted sides, 
so did he, till by 1830 he is nationalism incarnate, replying to 
Hayne’s states’ rights doctrines with thunderous national rhetoric, 
relying on the short memoiies of the public to fail, to recall that, 
fifteen years before, Webster’s friends hc^d been planning, at the 
Hartford Convention, an end of the sacred union, with no 
audible protest from the eloquent Daniel now come to judge 
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their South Carolina imitators. The darling of South Carolina, 
John C. Calhoun, had been one of the leading “war hawks” 
of 1812, had supported the first real protective tariff' of 1816, 
and had only very slowly discarded his earlier nationalist views 
in response to pressure from his state. The high hopes with 
which South Carolina and Charleston had looked forward to 
exploiting their share of the American heritage had faded ; 
it was apparent that something was wrong with the machinery, 
and, despairing of getting a share of the dividend, South Carolina 
d.ecided that there should be no dividend to declare, that the United 
States .should go out of business as a sectional profit-making 
concern or South Carolina would go out of the United States. 
Calhoun was not insincere in his change, he was from first to 
last a servant of his state and section, as was Webster ; he found 
he had miscalculated the possibilities for his state of a national 
policy, and so took up a new one. Webster had the same funda- 
mental consistency ; he was a lawyer and his political client.s 
expected him, reasonably, to win cases for them, not to maintain 
■an impossible consistency as a'political theorist. 

The sudden nationalizing of New England was only one sign 
among many of a recasting of parties which bore, fruit in the 
“Jacksonian Revolution”. The constantly growing economic 
and political powers of the West was the key I0 the situation. 
Either the South or the North-East worrkl achieve the alliance 
with the West, and, probably, with the central states, which 
usually followed the victor. 

In the manoeuvring between 1824 ^^32 tbe battle was 

decided against the North-East. In Andrew Jackson, the old 
Jeffersonian alliance found a leader and mascot superior to 
Henry Clay, the western leader of the rival combination. Not 
only was Jackson a more formidable leader than Clay, but the 
issues most likely to appeal to the West came more easily to the 
lips of the Jacksonian leaders. Clay had to appeal to the good, 
the wise and the rich, to the bankers, manufacturers and mer- 
chants and, at the same time, to find sometliing to win over the 
farmers. The “American system” with its high tariff and the 
fostering of the home market appealed to many in the West, 
as it did to tire young Abraham Lincoln, but not to enough. 
The common people, still numerous, still class-conscious, might 
love Clay as they had never loved any Federalist, but they knew 
where their resd spiritual kinship was, and whatever doubts 
they had as to where their allegiance lay, were dispelled when 
Jackson attadsed the Wall Street of the day, the Bank of the 
United States. All thp poor, the poor of the towns oppressed 
By service in the militia, by the severe laws on debts, by the 
ineffnalitics of political and legal systems ; all the countrymen 
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who wanted cheap and abundant land, to whom the magic virtues 
of the tariffwere not yet apparent ; all the debtors who had reason 
to dislike banks ; all the plain people who disliked the grand seigneur 
manners of the local rich, went over to Jackson. The Whigs, as the 
opposition party, with unconscious felicity, called itself, could not 
compete. It was the party of the rich, of the respectable, and 
for all the flattery with which it imitated the Jacksonian campaign 
methods, it was never able to make more than a momentary 
impression on the common people. From 1828 till the Civil 
War, with two brief and accidental interludes, the United States 
was governed by the alliance of South and West, with more 
emphasis on the West than had been nece-ssary in Jefferson’s time, 
but with a fair balance of interests. The task of Democratic 
statesmen was to preserve that balance, to find a series of working 
compromises that would keep the allies on sufficiently good 
terms with one another to let them present a united front to the 
enemy. It became at first difficult, then impossible to do this, 
because the South was tied to a “ peculiar institution ”, with 
whose maintenance she was emotionally and economically so 
bound up that danger or even threat to the institution destroyed 
all the power of ordinary political prudence. 

Once the party lines formed, the advantages of the dominant 
party were immense. Either the sectional alliance of the domi- 
nant party had to break down, temporarily or permanently, or bad 
luck upset the ruling party to give the minority a chance. In 
the two victories of the Whigs, the two types of revolt are illus- 
trated. In 1840, Van Buren was made to pay for the panic of 
1837, and if the trimmings of the campaign have got most atten- 
tion, it is probable that hard times cost the Democrats many 
more votes than hard cider. In 1848, the split in the Demo- 
cratic party made Taylor President. If Van Buren had hot 
run as an independent, the Democrats, as usual, would have 
won. What is more important is the reason for the split, 
it was in fact the thin end of the wedge. What had been a 
cloud no bigger than a man’s hand in 1820, though even then 
alarming to the far-sighted Jefferson, was now covering the 
political sky. In 1844 enough anti-slavery Whigs had bolted 
their party to defeat Henry Clay ; in 1848, enough disgruntled 
Democrats and anti-slavery men of both parties followed Martin 
Van Buren in a forlorn hope. A new issue was coming to the 
front, undoing the bonds of union between South and West 
which it grew more and more difficult "to knit together again. 
It had been the hope of the early fathers of the*republic that 
slavery was on the way to extinction, and they had grounds for 
their optimism. Unfortunately, tlie invention of the cotton gin 
made slavery profitable and the new generation in the South 
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had none of the economic pessimism of the fathers and so readily 
discarded their moral objections to slavery. By 1890, slavery 
was the mark of the Southern stales and it was obvious that 
slavery was not dying peacefully. To the ordinary sectional 
interests was added a special interest that had an immense 
capacity for attracting loyalty, and the South was not merely' 
willing to sacrifice the Union, which was easy enough to con- 
ceive, but the Democratic and Whig parties and all other sectional 
interests, rather than permit any profane hands to be laid on the 
divine institution, In the excellence of slaveiy, in its motal and 
political desirability, the South fanatically believed and it was 
unwilling to compromise the question. The South was morbidly 
sensitive about its peculiar institution, it was conscious that it 
was cut off from most of the civilized world by its adherence to 
slavery, and though sure that the rest of the world was wrong, 
it had none of the calm that comes from security, for the emotional 
basis for the intellectual belief in slavery had been too hastily 
provided. 

So it was that the South, again and again, sacrificed the sub- 
stance for the shadow. Because the leader of the Democrats, 
Martin Van Buren, would not come out for the annexation of 
Texas in 1844, the South imposed on the party the first “ dark 
horse ”, Polk, The militant foreign policy of the Democrats 
had been doubly sectional on the model of 1812, but despite the 
war-cry “ 54'^ 40" or Fight ”, the Oregon boundary question was 
compromised as was wise-— a war with Britain would have been 
absurd — but the North noted that war was made on Mexico, 
and a vast accession of territory was made on the south-west. It 
might have been Louisiana over again, and have been the cement 
of the Democratic party, but the North had no such interest 
in the annexation of New Mexico as she had had in the acqui- 
sition of the mouth of the Mississippi, and it was suspected that 
the South had too much. The rift in the dominant party was 
too obvious even for politicians to ignore, and the next ten years 
were devoted to expedients designed to postpone the collapse 
of that alliance between South and West called the Democratic 
party. When the party did collapse, the Union collapsed with it. 

The fate of Stephen Douglas illustrates the pathology of 
American parties. He saw that the healthy life of the Demo- 
cratic party, his own ambition, and the Union, depended on a 
readjustment of relations between South and West, the repeating 
of the work of Jefferson *and Jackson in terms of the new coft* 
ditions. The West, which was his stronghold, needed or wanted, 
railroads, ports, free larul. The South saw less and less profit 
for itsdf m mere expansion. There was little left of the national 
domain into which “slavery could profitably expand, and all 
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Southern politics had come to centre round slavery. The candi- 
date most likely to defend that institution was sure of support 
from the South, regardless of his party. It was obvious that the 
Whig party would not long survive the great twin brethren, Clay 
and Webster. In the South, the Democrats absorbed the more 
aristocratic Whigs and made a platform which put the defence 
of slavery before national and party loyalties. It was to unite 
the West and South that Douglas brought forward the Kansas- 
Nebraska bill, opening, in theory if not in practice, Kansas to 
slavery. It was possibly a good bargain for the West. It 
removed Southern opposition, opened a new tract to westfcrn 
settlement and might, in happier or saner times, have been the 
basis of a renewed sectional alliance. But a force had entered 
politics which was not controllable by mere prudential consider- 
ations. All over the North were men in both parties, who 
regarded slavery as an evil to be tolerated only within the 
narrowest limits. They were far more numerous and more 
potent than the Abolitionists, and it was their revolt that made 
possible the foundation of the Republican party. Douglas may 
have counted on the gratitude and support of the West, but here 
was an issue producing a new sectional alignment. The abortive 
revolts of 1820, 1844, 1848, against the alleged Southern domi- 
nation, were now eclipsed by a wave of passionate resentment at 
what seemed a betrayal of the North — and the “ North ” was a 
new political entity, enibracing all the free states, and not 
merely the North-East. Yet the election of 1856 seemed to 
show that mere moral indignation was not enough to build a 
party on. “ The party of moral ideas ” went down to defeat 
with Fremont in 1856, and it seemed that the Democrats had 
weathered another storm. But the Republicans had luck, 
leaders and prudence on their side, and they showed masterly 
propagandist talents in the exploitation of the legend of “ Bleeding 
Kansas Only in such an atmosphere of righteous indignation 
could tempers be kept at the point which would make it possible 
for the two main sections of the new party, the Whigs and the 
Free Democrats, to fuse. But more than that was required to 
build up a party. The old Whigs, Seward, Lincoln, and the rest, 
had had their party killed under them, there was nowhere else 
for them to go, but the Democrats who had revolted in 1854 
might, like the “ Barnburners ” of 1848, have gone back. It 
was desirable to provide a programme which would conciliate 
all sections, Pennsylvania, “ the Key§,tone State ”, had gone 
for its favourite son, Buchanan, in 1856, It was novv to be won 
over, in the person of its great Boss, Simon CamSron, to liberty 
and a high tariff. The more obnoxious features of New England 
righteousness were to be hidden, for the zeal, of the foreign voter 
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for Negro freedom was not combined, as was so often the case 
among the New England Republicans, with horror of alcohol 
and of profanation of the Sabbath. 'I'he West was to be won 
by the abandonment of all subterfuge, land was to be given to 
the settler free. 

The South did everything to help the Republicans. Fortified 
by the Dred Scott decision (1857), the South claimed the right 
to extend slavery through all the territories of the Federal Govern- 
ment, regardless alike of the will of Congress or of the local 
legislatures : the Territories were the common property of the 
whole Union and no section could be excluded from their use. 
This doctrine destroyed the political basis of the Republican party, 
for that party’s central plank was opposition to any extension of 
slavery in the Territories. It also destroyed the political pro- 
gramme of the Northern Democrats and of their leader. Senator 
Douglas. He had staked his own and his party’s fate on the 
acceptance of the doctrine of “ Popular sovereignty ”, as a 
solution of the slavery question in the Territories. Douglas knew 
that no federal government dared enforce the full consequences 
of slavery where the population mw hostile or even ■ neutral. 
The attempts to enforce the undoubted constitutional rights of 
the South, under the Fugitive Slave Law of 1850, had provoked 
revolt all over the Northern stales. The most clet'otcd unionists 
and Democrats had, like the Senator in Uncle Tom's Cabin, refused 
to make their fine words vile deeds, hacl refused again and again 
to aid, or even to tolerate, the returning of fugitives to bondage. 
States had backed up this disobedience to Federal authority 
by resolutions and by laws, unparalleled since the nullification 
movement in South Carolina, or since the Hartford Convention. 

The multiplied exercise of federal authority which would be 
necessary to enforce slavery in the Territories, would destroy 
any party in the United States. The South must be content 
with realities and must put up with slights on its claims, if it 
wished to keep federal authority in friendly hands. There were 
some concessions which no northern Democrat could honestly 
make with any sincere belief in being able to carry them out. 
The South insisted on its pound of flesh, forced or encouraged 
President Buchanan to break with Douglas, thus giving aid and 
comfort to the doubting and despondent Republicans and, in 
186O5 insisted on a platform which no Democrat could hope to 
win on. The Democratic party, after sixty years of success 
based on its discipline and on its admirable sectional diplomacy, 
was split in two and ignominiously defeated. The Republicans 
came into offfie, if not into power, and a new American party 
needs the former more tKan the latter, if it is to hold the mercenary 
' tfoops who form so large a part of every American political army. 



Chapter II 

THE AGE OF THE REPUBLICANS. 


I T has been suggested that American parties are sectional 
alliances, that the business of party leaders is to make and 
maintain these alliances, and that success in this task is suffi- 
cient to keep a party in power for periods that seem to the English 
observer fantastically long. There is no swing of the pendulum 
in American party politics, one party is definitely the majority 
party and can only be dislodged, temporarily, by illduck or ill- 
discipline and, permanently, by a revolution. ^The vested 
interests of the dominant party increase its strength. ► The spoils 
system worked and works in favour of the majority party, for it 
enables that party to maintain a standing army, while the faint 
hopes of office which the minority party can offer attract only 
the less competent of the political condottieri. Moreover, round 
the policies and personalities of the dominant party, all kinds of 
vested interests gather, even the Democrats by the ‘‘ fifties ” had 
overcome much of their social inferiority and welcomed or 
received into their ranks adherents from social classes, which, in 
the early radical days of their party, would have scorned associ- 
ation with the rabble. This was due, in part, to the notoriously 
steadying efiect of office and power on radical parties in all times 
and countries, but also due to the natural attraction of power 
for power. The better classes and the rudimentary forms of 
big business of the time might have preferred to have had dealings 
with another type of political ruler, but they had to deal with 
the detainers of political power — no matter what these politicians 
called themselves, or what subversive principles they preached or 
even practised. 

The acquired assets of the Deanocrats were not completely 
dissipated in the gamble of i860. Lincoln had polled a good 
deal less than half of the votes cast in the presidential election 
of i860, and had the South not seceded, the Democrats would 
have still controlled Congress. Even secession did not kill 
the Democratic party in the North,’* It displayed wonderful 
power of recovery in i86a, and in 1864, despke the fact that 
its platform, adopted in August, declaring the war a failure, 
was palpably false in November, when the election came off. 
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Lincoln’s majority was not so great as to reassure nervous party 
men. If the best the Republicans could do in the flood tide of 
victory, with eleven states out of the reckoning, was to be measured 
by the poll of 1864, it was painfully probable that the Republicans 
would find in 1 868 that they had saved the republic for the Demo- 
crats. What was most necessary for the new party was time. 
It must dig itself in, build up its machine with federal offices, 
solidify the sentiment aird reward the zeal of its members. The 
Morrill Tariff, passed in 1861, thanks to the absence of the 
Southern members, the Homestead Act of 1863, the increased 
patronage made possible by the war, the railroads whose building 
had shifted the interest of the West from New Orleans to New 
York, were all foundation-stones of a new and artfully planned 
party fortress, but the party cement required time to set, and 
time, it seemed, would be denied it. 

It can hardly be doubted that a good deal of the reconstruc- 
tion policy of the Republicans was dictated by this party fear, 
The defeated southern states showed no sign of a willingness to 
kiss the rod ; though slavery was gone, the South did not forgive 
its destroyers, and if a few leading Southerners declared them- 
selves Republicans, most of the Southern leaders began to renew 
their party ties with the Democrats of the North, The 
Republicans might have been content to keep the rebel states 
out of Congress if they could have relied on the support of the 
North. The great Democratic triumphs of 1867 seemed to 
menace the Republican party in its own stronghold and it was 
resolved, for that and for other reasons, to admit the southern 
states, but only on terms which would make them political assets 
of the Republican party. This was the political, though not the 
sole, motive of the fourteenth and fifteenth amendments, and of 
the orgy of coercion and corruption which, for a few brief but 
fruitful years, secured Republican control of the federal govern- 
ment and made the republic safe for Republicans. 

It is usually asserted that it was the experience of Republican 
reconstruction which created the “ Solid South When one 
remembers the absorption by the Democrats of all politicians 
in, at any rate, the lower South, before thp war, it is hard to 
believe that the Republicans would have I'eaped many electoral 
votes in 1868 or 1872 from an uncoerced South, though doubtless 
the infamies of tire carpet-bag regime stiffened the resolution 
of the South and prevented the growth of a genuine white 
Republican party. On the other hand, the enforcement of 
Negro suffrage and the disfranchisement of so many former 
^b^^ecured 'Republican strength in Congress and, in the 
crifica^tem", 1876, made possible the securing of the presidency for 
^heTReumjIican party. This was in itself almost worth, from 
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the politician’s point of view, all the odium and party hatred 
earned by the Republican policy. Many Republicans became 
disgusted with their party ; a few left it ; the discredited Demo- 
crats got an issue which more and more won sympathy in the 
Nortli and the record made by the Republican administrations in 
the former rebel states defied even the most zealous ant^ skilful 
apologists for the young “ Grand Old Party Yet even on this 
side there were gains, the Republicans were forced by the neces- 
sities of the case to use to the utmost the memories of the war as 
a party asset. It is possible, that in addition to the indisputable 
advantages of a block of southern states securely in the hands of 
representatives of the party who were not likely or able to revolt, 
the sectional feeling which tyranny and outrage bred, with 
charge and counter-charge following, was almost as valuable a 
party weapon, “ The Bloody Shirt ” was a more durable asset 
than the stolen elections. 

In American politics nothing succeeds like success. As year 
after year went by, with the Republican control of the federal 
government unshaken, the recruiting of the Democratic party 
in the northern states grew more difficult. The wise and prudent 
who sought a political career were forced, over a great part of 
the Union, to seek it in the Republican party or not at all. The 
older generation that had known the great days of Van Buren 
and Douglas might cling to the good old cause. There were plenty 
of young Democrats, but they tended to be concentrated in 
special areas, or in the great cities, or to represent special family 
or personal idiosyncrasies or grievances. All over the North, the 
rising generation came to thiirk that because Republicans were 
always in control of the federal government, there was some- 
thing unnatural and wrong in conceiving them out of it. This 
view was held in all sincerity by young Republicans like John 
Hay and by thousands like him. It is even possible, that in their 
hearts, young Democrats were not quite sure that the young 
Republicans were wrong in their assumption of divine right. 
The election of 1876 which marked the great revulsion against 
“ Grantism ” gave a popular majority to the Democratic leader, 
and but for bold and decisive action by the Republicans, would 
have installed that typical old-fashioned Democrat, Tilden, 
in the White House. Had Tilden become President, his 
astonishing adroitness as a political manager, his great business 
ability and the opportunity of cleansing the government of the 
accumulated filth of the Grant administration, niight have given 
the Democratic party a coherence and a prestige which would 
have recalled some of its pristine glory. But in a contest of 
nerve the Republicans won, and it is not insignificant that the 
victory went to the party with the worse c!iise, the poorer candi- 
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date, and the lesser support ; what the Republicans had, after 
sixteen years of rule, was the habit of command ; it was the one 
thing necessary. 

When at last the Democrats did get back into office, they had 
been exiles for twenty-four years. At Cleveland’s inauguration 
there were some figures who suggested Rip van Winkle — men 
who had sworn never to shave till there was again a Democrat 
in the White House, and the zealots wTre not unworthy symbols 
of the old age of the party and of its inherent feebleness. By 
1885 the spectacle of a Democrat in the White House was not 
so shocking as it would have been in 1877, but it was more 
surprising and less formidable to the members pf the parry that 
was now definitely dominant — almost as dominant as the Demo- 
crats had been in the period 1 801-61. 

There was bred in the Republicans a self-righteousness that 
was amusing or annoying, but was also useful. Henry Adams 
might be amused at the Republican fervour of his friend, John 
Hay, but such faith was catching. To Senator Hoar, the 
Republican party, whatever its faults since it came into power 
in i860, “ has been compo.sed in general of what is best in our 
national life In his speech celebrating the fiftieth anniversary 
of the party, Hay attributed to it “ all the good things of the half- 
century, except, possibly, the introduction of antiseptic surgery 
Play might smile at his own oratory, but it was not without its effect 
and the smiling faith of Hay was a bitter conviction with the 
rank and file. A Republican government was natural, it could 
appeal to a general “ consumer acceptance ” of its wares and 
could do business with very old stock. The Democrats had no 
such assets. Outside the South, a Democrat wa.s on the defen- 
sive. His faith might be secure, but it was not infectious.’’ 
It was too much directed to the past, it is still too much directed 
to the past, Until the present “ depression ”, the Republican 
was in the habit of pointing at the United States as at the work 
of his hands ; the Democrat could only claim the foundations 
and assert that a much better superstructure would have been 
put up if the old firm had been left on the job. 

Yet the numerical margin between the parties was still small, 
the Democrats had a popular majority in 1876, in 1884, in 1888 
and in 1892, and in the off years they had their share, and more 
than theii' share, of congressional power. The surprising strength 

G. F. Hoar, Recollections, vol. i, p. aca. 

*W. R. Thayer, The Life and Letters of John Hay, vol, ii, p. 381. 

® Vice-President Jfvlarshall said : "There are a great many things which 
I believe that I know are not so ; for instance, I believe that the Democratic 
party is always right” {Recollections of Thomas M. Marshall, p. 4O1). A 
Republican would have been tempted to omit the qualification in his testimony 
of faith, *' 
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in votes of the minority party but serves to underline its weakness ‘ 
in real power ; outside the South, the Democrats had only the 
plain people on their side, and some of the more delicate- 
stomached of the fancy people. The real masters of America 
were, by now, nearly all in the Republican camp, and those 
who were Democrats did all they could to reduce the difference 
to one of names. The great and growing business interests of 
the country had come down decidedly on one side of the fence. 

The Republican party had, in the generation after the war, 
an advantage that the Demorrats had lacked in their palmiest 
days. They combined all the practical power and authority 
of the dominant party with the social prestige that had gone in 
the past to the dissentient minority. Right and Might, the great 
twin brethren, had joined hands to save and preserve (he Union 
and to keep the republic safe. To men of the generation of 
Senator Hoar, the canonization of the founders of the party had 
nothing absurd in it, these were men who had wrought the great 
deliverance from slavery, disunion, free-trade, and at the head 
of them was the martyr, Lincoln. That Lincoln was bitterly 
opposed by the most Rcpublicair section of his party in his life- 
time, that his parly discarded his policy and impeached the 
tactless successor who attempted to carry it nut as they would 
certainly have opposed and might have impeached Lincoln him- 
self, had he Ih'ccl, were considerations of no weight in face of 
the immediate growth and profitable use of the Lincoln legend. 
The blood of ll e martyr was the seed of the new church and the 
dead Lincoln did for his party what St. Louis did for the House 
of France, he gave it a useful odour of sanctity that for long 
overpowered less Agreeable smells. 

The Democrats had little to offer in competition. Had 
Stephen Douglas lived, with his popularity and his prestige in 
the party, the Democrats might have bided their time and 
harvested some share of political fruits of the war, especially 
after the Republican party had shown signs of disintegration 
on the reconstruction question. But lacking Douglas, they 
lacked a national leader. They found themselves forced more 
and more into hostility to the Union cause or into lukewarmness 
in support of the government. Despite the active support given 
to the war by most Northern Democrats, the party in 1864 was 
unable to resist the temptation to gamble on the probable failure 
of the war j it nominated General McClellan on a platform 
drawn up under the influence of tlie most notorious Northern 
pacifist, Clement Vallandigham. It was as if the French “ left ” 
liad staked their electoral fortunes on a platform drawn up by 
M. Caillaux, and headed by Gene'Val Sarrail just before the 
collapse of the German front. The fori un^ of war was against the 
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Democrats and the Republicans were entitled to the credit of 
not having despaired of the republic when their opponents 
were willing to abandon the cause. It became an axiom of the 
Republicans that while not all Democrats were traitor.s, all 
traitors were Democrats, the burden of proof was laid on the 
Democrats. 

The Democrats wriggled under the charge, but were not 
happy in their efforts to refute it. Against General Giant, in 
1868, they nominated Horatio Seymour, despite his war record, 
and, in 1872, Horace Greeley, who, during the war, had gone 
round like a weathercock from the position of Horatio Bottomley 
to that of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, and had sacrificed a great 
deal of his remaining popularity by going bail for the arch-traitor, 
Jefferson Davis. It was a preposterous nomination and did 
nothing to restore the party’s prestige in the nation. The 
Democrats still remained the party of treason. Republicans 
never allowed the charge to be forgotten, the more skill they 
showed in “ waving the bloody shirt ”, the more the party loved 
its leaders. It was his infernal debating skill in reviving bitter 
war memories that made the “ Plumed Knight ”, James J. 
Blaine, the idol of the Republican rank and file. He had plenty 
of rivals, but no equals, in the art of recalling the war atrocities 
and the agonies of the gallant Republican soldiers who had 
suffered at Democratic hands in the terrible years when the 
nation was being saved by the soldiers on the battlefield and by 
Mr. Blaine in Congress. 

In addition to the general bad repute of the Democrats, in 
some sections the war had been very decidedly a civil war, with 
all its bitterness. In the border states therewvere great numbers 
of Democrats and many of them were sympathizers with their 
southern brethren. Republicans bred in border communities in 
Illinois, Missouri, Kentucky never forgot the iniquities of their 
opponents, and in such areas as “ Bloody Williamson County ”, 
Illinois, -it is sometimes suspected that the Civil War is not yet 
over. It was from his heart that “ Uncle Joe ” Gannon, the 
famous Speaker of the House of Representatives, wrote : 

“ You youngsters of the second generation to whom the 
Civil War is tradition only, can have no idea of the efforts 
made by the disloyalists of the North to discredit and defame 
the President, to embarrass and hamper him at every turn. 
Nothing was too small or too dastardly for them to do.” ^ 

Over great areas, the Democratic party practically died out, 
It came to spasmodic life when there was some split in the 

^ Uncle Joe Cannon, by L. White Bushey, p. 107. 
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dominant party, there were “ fusions ” even in Maine, but to 
be a Domociat was odd and almost disgraceful in rural Ameiica, 
wherever there was no special block of settlers connected with 
the party by family ties. When the nomination of Blaine, in 
1S84, forced the respectable Republicans to ask themselves if 
' they rvould support the ticket, the strain of conscience was 
terrible. Many believed Elaine a dangerous man and a rogue 
and believed Cleveland an honest and a capable man, yet could 
not bring themselves to vote the Democratic ticket, A man of 
the world like Andrew D. White, who had reason to admire 
Cleveland, forced himself to defend Blaine as he had forced 
himself to believe and tried to make others believe that Grant’s 
administration was a glory, not a disgrace. Mark Twain and 
his Hartford friends were oddly excited at the prospect of having 
to refuse to vote for Blaine, and with surprise at their own daring, 
worked themselves up to vote for Cleveland.^ There were 
thousands of honest men who hated having to palliate Blaine’s 
sins, and who trusted Cleveland, but were terrified that a Demo- 
cratic victory would mean repudiation of the National Debt or 
the assumption of the Confederate debt, tft re-enslaving or the 
massacre of the Negroes, the undoing of the work of Lincoln and 
Grant and the putting into high places of unconverted rebels 
who would betiay their trust, as Cobb and Floyd had betrayed 
theirs in i860. Cleveland’s administration did a good deal to 
make this view appear fantastic, but the attempt of the President 
to return the captured reb^pl flags to the South was a godsend 
to such Republicans as Governor Foraker. Was it not what one 
would expect from a Democrat who had not fought in the war 
and who was continually vetoing in sarcastic terms pension bills 
for the saviours of their country ? 

The Democrats who remained faithful to their party in the 
solid Republican states were zealots of the old school. The 
praises of the unterrified Democracy of Vermont, who voted 
gallantly and hopelessly for their party, were sung in other parts 
of the Union, and the most famous Vermont Democrat of modern 
times bore with him into the Republican party the tell-tale name 
of George Brin ton McClellan Harvey. “ 

In other sections of the country, the Democrats might be 
more numerous, but they had no easy life. In that part of 

'■ Mark Twain was a Southerner and had been, for a few farcical weeks, a 
O.onfederate soldier, but he had taken on a protective colouring from his 
New England associates in more than literary* matters. 

“ The most famous modern Vermonter told us that in his home town 
“ there were about two hundred and fifty qualified voters, not over twenty- 
five of which were Democrats ” {Autobiography vf Calvin CooHdge, p. 22). We 
are told that West Branch, Iowa, where Mr. Hoover spent his boyhood, had 
only one Democrat. ■» 
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Southern Illinois called “ Egypt ”, it was by no means easy 
walking for Silas Bryan and his fellows. 

“ All sorts of dignitaries of the party of Andrew Jackson, 
including even judges and former state Senators, like the Hon. 
Silas Bryan himself, were arrested wholesale and held without 
trial for months, only to be iclcascd just as arbitrarily without 
exoneration. Less prominent Democrats were simply taken 
one and flogged by bands of ‘ Union Regulators or warned 
to leave the coumry.” ^ 

Can we wonder that in a Republican state like Nebraska, 
the son of Judge Bryan fought the good fight for the parly and 
that William Jennings Bryan was always a Democrat, and to 
the end the idol of that Western wing of the party which, like 
his father, had gone through fire in the name of Andicw .jackson? 

In the great cities there were always Democrats. There the 
pressure of R.epublican majorities could more easily be avoided 
than in the intolerant countryside ; there the local authorities 
might be friendly ; Snd there the party could always put on a 
bold front. Chief stronghold of the party in the North was 
New York. P’or six1.y year's Tammany Hall had marshalled the 
voters for Aaron Burr’s party and iro politiciarr In the state of 
New York could aflford to disregard the great block of votes 
invariably cast, or, at least, counted, for the sacred principles 
of Jefferson and Jackson. When party fortunes were at their 
lowest, leaders like James Brooks could find a I’efuge in New 
York City from disappro\ing voters elsewhere and when federal 
or state supplies ran low, there were always the riches of the 
city to keep the hungry in line. Though the votes of New York 
were not to be despised, they were not an unmitigated benefit to 
the Democrats. Tammany had no sweet reputation and it was 
an old complaint that the fortunes of the greatest city and state 
in the Union were ruled by exploiters of ignorant foreign voters. 
The dislike of the Tammany clientele was increased by the 
failure of all attempts to divorce the Irish and other foreign 
voters from the sinful machine. Individuals might profit, but 
the Democratic party was in Irish eyes the only trustworthy ally 
of tile sea-divided Gael. Every wave of feeling against the 
immigrants had been resisted by the Democrats and the opposing 
party, whatever it called itself, had, since Hamilton’s time, been 
the home of “ nativist sentiments. For a Catholic Irishman 
to be a Whig 0 ;; a Republican was as disgraceful as for a Catholic 
in fhe Falls Road of Belfast to be a Unionist, or for a Vendeen 
to be a “ bleu ”, or a |*rotestant in Nimes to be a “ blanc 

^ Paxton Hibben, The Peerless Leader, p. a6. 
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The Civil War had its confusing side, for thousands of Irishmen 
fought in the Northern as well as in the Southern armies, for 
reasons not directly connected with any American cause, but 
the great draft riots of 1863, with their accompaniments of 
piurder and arson were, in the eyes of most Americans, an indelible 
Irish disgrace, the betrayal, in the hour of its greatest need, of 
-the adopted country of the rioters. To the rioters, and their 
political allies, it was unfortunate, but it was the only available 
means of protest against a levy they believed was infamously 
designed to weigh especially heavily on the great Democratic 
city and against a system of conscription that exempted the rich 
who could buy a substitute and so permitted Messrs. Morgan, 
Rockefeller, Depew and many another less illustrious, to buy the 
leisure to look after their own business, while the less fortunate 
inhabitants of the Bowery and the Five Points were shipped off 
to battle in Virginia.^ 

All foreigneis had suffered from Whig hostility and the Ger- 
mans had enrolled themselves in the Democratic party almost 
as uniformly as had the Irish, but the slavery issue and the 
influence of such leaders as Carl Schurz had won over most of 
them to the Republican side. As long as the issue of freedom 
was at stake, the Germans were faithful to the Republicans, but 
they were less reliable when it was a question of keeping the 
jobs safe and were too prone to follow such errant spirits as Carl 
Schurz out of the party and in again, when the less doctrinaire 
Americans held their noses and voted a straight ticket. More- 
over, an issue that had caused a great deal of trouble in the 
early days of the Republican party, had an awkward way of 
coming alive again. The sudden conversion of the Evangelical 
churches from faith to works, and the consequent insistence on 
the “ liquor question ”, had caused a wave of prohibition to sweep 
over the New England states, \nd such parts of other states as 
had been settled from New- England. There was an ebbing of 
the tide in the decadence of moral feeling that followed the Civil 
War, but the consciences of the Anglo-Saxon Republicans w^ere 

^ There have always been pleniy of Irish Republicans, especially in states 
where no political career is open to a Democrat. But in the main, the Irish 
have remained constant to the party that welcomed them. A. D, White 
was told by an Irish Republican that the penalty of his defection had been 
ostracisni and that “ Irishmen really cared more for the Democratic party 
than they did for the Catholic Church” (ic/teci of Goldwin Smith, p. 476). 
In Chicago, we are told, “ must of t!ie people m this ward wud die before 
they’d be buried by a Raypubhean undertaker ” {Mr. S)ooky's Upimons, 
p. xys) and, in modem times, the only candidatg of the North Dakota Non- 
Partisan League who insisted on running as a Democrat instead of as a 
Republican, %vas a Mr. Casey. The clean sweep of 1932 has projected a 
number of little-known bearers of Irisji names into high office in the West. 
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always liable to stirrings which involved legislation or adminis- 
tration that led to an exodus of indignant beer-drinking Germans 
from the party. The same cause would have led to an Irish 
secession, if there had been any Irish to secede, for both peoples 
were financially irivoh'Cd in generous treatment of the liquor 
trade. There were exceptions all over the country, but in the 
North a dealer in liquor was more at home among the Democrats 
and the temperance ” vote was usually Republican. As views 
on drink in America follow religious and racial affiliations as 
much as tastes and principles, the drink question was a potent 
ally of the Democrats among the unrcgencrate Germans and 
Irish. 

If slavery had died in the war, the political forces bred by the 
institution were given a new lease of life. All the seceded states 
learned that their worst apprehensions as to the iniquities of 
Republican rule had fallen far short of the reality and when the 
last “carpet-bag” governments were overthrown in 1877, the 
South was united as never before and convinced that no clecent 
man could be a Republican. The few Southerners of the white 
race who clung to the Republican party were not merely mis- 
guided, they were regarded as traitor.? who were willing to see 
their states bankrupt, their pride destroyed and their women 
defiled, to earn some dirty money as federal officials, A dis- 
interested Republican was so rare and so unaccountable that 
it wa.s hard to decide whether he were a fitter occupant of a 
museum or an asylum. The eleven states of the old confederacy 
from 1880 on, voted the Democratic ticket with a military dis- 
cipline that was the envy of other sections ; there was something 
attractive in the spectacle of the formal rite of election going 
forward as if it had meaning. Round the unbreakable square 
of the “ Solid South ”, the Democratic skirmishers of the North 
mancem-red in their tmccpial battle. Out of the fifteen slave 
states, four had stayed in the Union and so had not been “ recon- 
structed”. In Missouri, Kentucky, Maryland and Delaware, it 
was not infamous for a man to be a Republican, but it became 
more and more pointless! These states had not so much stayed 
in the Union as had been kept in it. In Missouri, there was the 
memory of the stirring days of 1861 to keep alir'e the natural 
hostility of country areas against sinful St. Louis, and when the 
leading Republican.? of the state bolted the party in 1872, Mis- 
souri was ready to rejoin her Southern sisters and became an 
appendage of the Sdid South, Kentucky, in 1865, it was 
unkindly said, was furious at not having seceded in 1861, and 
resolved to punish the- Republicans. Her experience of Federal 
rule during the war had embittered vast numbers of all parties, 
and the state which had so long supported the Whig lianner in 
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the old days, now went over to the Democrats. So it was in 
Maryland where Baltimore reversed the role of St. Louis, and 
where Republican feelins?, such as it was, was rural, and in tiny 
Delaware, the great family power of the Bayards, then without a 
rival, did its work. 

- This was the basis of Democratic strength in the trying 
generation after the war, when the party was slowly coming 
to life again, the Solid South, the Catholics, the friends of free 
drinking, or as the Reverend Mr. Burchard put it, with more 
force than tact, it was “the parly of Rum, Romanism and 
Rebellion ”. 

By 1880, the political geography of the United States had 
taken regular form. Outside the former slave states, the Repub- 
lican party was normally dominant in federal and usually in 
state elections. It rvas the party of the clergy, of the colleges, 
of the business men, of the older racial stocks, of all the people 
who regarded thcm'sclves and were regarded by others as the 
'' better elements ”. The Democrats were confined to the towns 
or to special areas of the country which had been settled from 
the South and were in sympathy with the South, the lower 
counties of Illinois, the southern half of Indiana. Iir the moun- 
tain areas of some Southern states, there had been few slaves 
and the mountaineers who had been 'Democrats turned Repub- 
lican during and after the war, while the plains turned Democrat 
after being largely Whig.^ Thus eastern Tennessee and Kentucky 
elected Republican congressmen, though they could not keep 
their states out of the Democratic column at presidential elections. 
In normal times, New England was solidly Republican and so 
were states which had a large New England element in their 
population without a Southern counterpart. Such w^ere low'a, 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, in general the upper tier of western states. 
The middle slates were divided. Pennsylvania was wedded 
to the tariff party and whatever she might do in local or con- 
gressional elections, could be relied on to vote for a Republican 
president. New York and its dependency, New Jersey, were 
doubtful, usually Democratic in local politics, and worth courting 
by both sides in national elections, for their votes were almost 
decisive and their character hard to foresee, Along with Nerv 
York ranked the two great doubtful middle-western states, Ohio 
and Indiana, both full of hereditary Yankee Republicans and 
Southern Democrats, both full of adroit politicians and both 
willing to raise their market price by judicious coquetry. The 
greater part of the population of the United States voted in 
presidential years for or against the Union cause fh the Civil 

^ In North Carolina, the mountains had been* Whig, not Democradt, 
before the war and became, and have largely remained, Republican. 
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War. But there were enough doubtful cases, enough open- 
minded men ready to forswear Ephraim and his idols, foi ideal, 
or other considerations, to make presidential elections closely 
contested and the weight of small sections very great. As has 
been pointed out, the numerical difference between the two 
parties between 1876 and 1896 was small. The fighting was 
confined to the doubtful states and the small section which was 
independent or venal. To persuade the doubtful voters of New 
York and buy those of Indiana was the secret of Empire. 

In this battle the Democrats were outclassed. What they 
lacked was not numbers but prestige, money, and a secure basis 
of sectional co-operation. In the contest ibr hereditary votes, 
the Republicans had, on the whole, the best of it. There were 
enough “ rockribbed ” Republican states in the North to offset 
the “ Solid South ”, and in the doubtful states. Union sentiment 
was stronger than the old Democratic tradition. Money plays a 
great part in American elections, as in all elections, and the 
Republicans had far more money than the Democrats. There 
were many rich Demociats, but they tended, like the Bel- 
monts in New York, to repre.sent the older financial dynasties, 
and the new millionaires were as to the old, as the house of 
Morgan to the house of Belmont. The longer the Republican! 
controlled the federal goV'ernment, the firmer grew the politico 
economic structure that benefited by their rule. The railroad!, 
the protected industries and all their hangers-on, grew stronger 
than the importers and the shipowners. Apart from the influence 
of the tariff, and of definite legislation, the favours of the govern- 
ment to corporations, to banks, to rising lawyers, naturally gave 
present or future financial power to the Republicans. Both 
parties avoided “ issues ”, but if issues should arise, the odds 
were that the Republicans could stand their unwelcome intrusion 
better than could the Democrats. So it proved in the critical 
years from 1888 to 1896. 

President Cleveland threw down the gauntlet in 1888 by 
attacking the existing high tariff and so precipitated a fight that 
in the long run broke his party. At once it rallied to the Republi- 
cans the threatened industries, and many which were not directly ’ 
threatened, but disliked disturbance, and money poured into the ^ 
party chest. The revision of the tariff upward-undertaken by j 
the Republicans in iSgo—resulled in the greatest congressional ‘ 
defeat in American history up to that time, yet the return of ^ 
the Democrats to power in 1892, even if it seemed to enthusiasts 
like Vache^Eindsay’s father, the end of the Republican party, was 
really the^ end of the laboriously reassembled Democratic party. 
The election of 1884. had shown that the party had overcome 
some of its handicaps and had, in certain circles in the East, ’ 
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become respectable again, but the mere issue of purity in govern- 
ment was not enough to keep a party going. The tariff issue 
appealed to the old sectional alliance of West and South and 
had a successful reform gone through early in 1893, and had 
good times continued, there might have been a chance for the 
Democrats to dig themselves in. 

The great financial panic of 1893 hurst and tore both parties 
to pieces. In their fury and lage, the populace had already 
begun to hanker after strange gods and the million votes given 
to the Populist candidate in 1892, had been the equivalent of 
the contemporary election of Keir Hardie to the House of Com- 
mons. The fighting force of the Demociats was in the hungry 
and angry multitude who howled against the tariff and its child 
the trusts ; in the steel-workers who had been shot down by 
Carnegie’s mercenaries at Homestead, and in the embittered 
farmers who had taken the advice of Mrs. Lease, the “ Kansas 
Pythoness ”, to “ raise less corn and more hell ”. But the control 
of the party was in far different hands. Cleveland had no under- 
standing of what was “ getting under the skin ” of his western 
followers. He was an eastern Democrat with little to distinguish 
him from a Republican but his views on tariffs and on the 
crimes of Jeff Davis. A financial crisis overtook his administra- 
tion a few weeks after inauguration, and Cleveland had to 
decide whether he should placate Main Street or Wall Street. 
The men whom he most admired advised one way. His friend, 
manager, and “ angel ”, William Whitney, was a Wall Street 
man of the deepest dye. The intellectuals and “ Mugwumps ” 
of the East, to whom he thought he owed his election, were 
all of the most severe economic orthodoxy. The West wanted 
to meet the crisis by continuing inflation. Cleveland decided 
to follow his natural bent, to let Morgan save the country, or 
at any rate, the banks, and to force through the repeal of the 
Sherman Silver Act which was emptying the treasury and the 
country of gold. 

Strangely enough, the adoption of the official remedy did 
not immediately restore good times, and it was in a country 
prostrate under a panic that Cleveland tried to return to the 
programme of his party. He proposed to reform the tariff. 
For reasons explained elsewhere, the resulting Tariff bill was a 
parody of Democratic professions. Cleveland let it become law 
without his signature, but it was noticed that he could manage 
to get the bankers’ will done, but could rfot get his party pro- 
gramme through. The sole result of the Wilson Act, that was 
any consolation to the party, was the institution of an income 
tax, a reform welcomed by the hungry all over the land. Again 
the rich were heard, for the Supreme Court in two remarkable 
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decisions! found reasons for preventing the red ruin and the 
i^reaking up of laws which they were assured, by such eminent 
lawyers as Joseph Choate, would follow an income tax. It was 
obvious that the rascal multitude had made a poor choice irhen 
It elected Gro\cr Cleveland. The disappointment of the 
" bilverites ” and of the low-tariff men, and the continuance 
ul bad times, resulted in the choice of a Republican House of 
Representatives in 1894, but prosperity did not return, and 
discontent boiled more than ever. Horrid things happened all 
over the Union, but some idea of the trouble and confusion 
that had been caused can be gathered from the fact that the 
Populists had been able to endanger Democratic supremacy in 
the Solid South. The cleavage went so far that the Negroes 
were encouraged to vote ! By their aid the Republicans cap- 
tured the state government in North Carolina and, still more 
extraordinary, the regular Democrats of Alabama called on the 
black voters to aid them in their fight against the Populists ; 
Flecleie st nequeo supeios Acheronta movebo. In the rest of the Union 
things were no better. All over the West, and from debtors 
eveiywhere, came the cry for tire “ free and unlimited coinage 
of silver at the ratio of 16 to i While Cleveland held to his 
course, wdth his party loathing him, the Republicans, while 
doing their best to play up the tariff as a remedy, dared not 
come out against silver. The candidate they chose, McKinley, 
was not sound on the money question, a “ sound money plank ” 
was got into the platform with difliculty and it was hoped to 
fight on the tarift and keep out of a controversy in which it 
was impossible to do what all American party managers try to 
do, please aU important sections in the party. But the initiative 
was taken out of their hands, for Ex-Congressman Bryan told 
the Democratic Convention that they should not crucify mankind 
upon a cross of gold. That, in those times, incendiary state- 
ment, was so much to 'the liking of the Convention that Bryan 
was given the nomination and the whole campaign was fought 
on the currency question. Cleveland had been ignored at the 
Convention, to all intents and purposes read out of the party, 
and he hoped and worked for the election of McKinley. He 
encouraged the bolt of the “ Gold Democrats ” that was designed 
to make: assurance doubly sure, and many Democrats went 
further and openly supported McKinley. Others adopted the 
altitude of Senator David Hill of New York who announced, 
“ I am a Democrat Itill, very still.” 

Business, "regardless of its party affiliations, rallied to McKin- 
ley. His manager, Mark Hanna, assessed the banks, the great 
xasurante com^ames and all forms of threatened wealth, and 
raised a fund far beyond the ^dreams of John Wanamaker and 
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far beyond what the silver magnates put up for Bryan. “ The 
roller-tops ” and the “ bucket shops ”, as Vachel Lindsay put it, 
won. Bryan was defeated, and the irreparable fissure in the 
Democratic party revealed. 

Following a western leader and a western cause, the party 
had been wiped out in the East, all the careful nursing at the 
hands of such varied attendants as Senators Hill and Gorman, 
Messrs. Cleveland and Whitney, was undone. The party was 
now, in the eyes of the best people, as low and dangerous as it 
had been in 1864 or 1868, and the conviction that only the 
Republican party could be trusted, was more firmly rooted in 
the mind of Big Business than ever. For the first time since 
1876, the Republicans had carried former slave states , three of 
the border states, united to the Democrats by the Negro peril, 
had gone over to Republicanism.^ The incessant war for sec- 
tional control of the party had been won by the West, and the 
result had been a rout. On the other hand, Bryan was a far 
more popular and effective leader than Cleveland. He was 
able to win the nomination in 1900 with a new issue, ” Anti- 
imperialism ”, an issue less sectional than that of 1896, but he 
was defeated again. In 1904, tlie eastern section seized control 
and put forward Alton Parker, but the results were not encourag- 
ing, for Roosevelt not merely defeated Parker, he overwhelmed 
him. Bryan, in 1908, was again beaten, but made a far better 
showing than Parker. 

It was obvious that the point of view represented by Bryan 
■^was the point of view that got the votes, but that it did not get 
enough votes to beat what had come to be a great Republican 
majority. Gone were the narrow victories of the “ ’70s ” and 
“ ’80s ”. Majorities were now in seven figures, not in odd 
thousands. The Democratic party had been forced to take a 
side, to fight on sectional issues, and it was inevitably beaten. 
The Republican party successfully avoided alienating either East 
or West ; it kept most of its own natural members and won all 
the doubtful — and many Democrats who were annoyed because 
their party had made a decision. The Democrats lost more by 
bidding for conservative support than they did by giving Bryan 
his head, but either way they lost. 

The Republicans played “ the middle against the ends ” too 
long ; there was behind the upheavals of Bryanism, a growing 
feeling that the West was making a very bad bargain with the 
East, that she got fine words and immortal, principles, while the 
East got tangible advantages. The Roosevelt adnrinlstration 

‘ These deserteis were Kentucky, Maryland and pelawaie, all slates which 
were traditionally Whig and had been forced into the Democratic party by 
the war. e 
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banked the fires down below, without, at the same time, out- 
raging the vested interests of the East beyond endurance. Roose- 
velt’s chosen successor, Taft, was soon, in appearance or reality, 
a mere tool of the “ Old Guard ”, of the senatorial oligarchs 
of whom Nelson Aldrich was the most striking and odious ex- 
ample, and whose agent in the lower house was the despotic 
Speaker, “ Uncle Joe Cannon”. In 1910, the Democrats, for 
the first time since 1892, carried a Congressional election. It 
was obvious that unless the split between East and West were 
healed, the Republican party was going to be split open as the 
Democratic party bad been in 1896, with Taft as Cleveland. 
A President ran force his own renomination, yet it was as 
certain as such things can be, that Taft could not be re-elected. 
Roosevelt was back from liis lion-hunting trip and went after 
the nomination, to the annoyance of Senator La Follette 
who had cast himself for the Bryan of this Republican schism. 
With Roosevelt, the Republicans might win, with Taft they 
would probably lose ; but tlic refusal of the party managers 
to permit the nomination of Roosevelt showed too plainly where 
the heart of the G.O.P. was. The decision to keep out Roose- 
velt made a Democratic victory practically certain, but the Re- 
publican leaders thought that they could handle the problems of 
a Democratic administi ation belter than they could those pre- 
sented by the passing of the Republican machine under radical 
control. 

The Democrats could win if they could keep united, but 
could they keep or rather become uidted ? Plad the resentful 
West any more in common with the discredited Eastern wing 
than it had had in 1896 or 1904? The Eastern wing did 
not dare to put forward another Parker, what they wanted was 
a “ sound ” Westerner, but they were faced by the fact that, as 
had been true for the last twelve years, the fighting force of the 
party was in the West and its chief was still Bryan. The nomina- 
tion was the reflection of this situation. It was a Bryanite 
victory, if not a victory for Bryan, and in the election it w'as 
seen that the Convention had chosen the winning emphasis, for 
Tail ran a bad third to Wilson and Roosevelt. The fight was 
between the iwo ” progressive ” candidates. Wilson was elected, 
but by a minority vote, and by fewer votes than Bryan had 
got in an> of his three campaigns. The voting strength of 
the party was still radical, still with the “ Great Commoner ”, 
and for once the Ajjaerican people was of the mind of the 
Bryanites. „The lesson of 1912 was driven home again in 1916. 
Ifie Republicans won in the East, even defeating Wilson in 
his own stetc of NSw Jersey, but the West and the Middle 
West, despite the formal progressiveness of Mr. Hughes, knew 
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wheie the Republican party affections really were and elected 
Wilson. 

After the European War theie was the debacle of 1920. No 
Democratic candidate could have made head against the passion- 
ate longing of the American people to draw its skirts away from 
' the filth in Europe, to undo most of what America had done 
and to restore the golden days of “ normalcy They would 
have elected anybody the Republican machine threw at them, 
and they did elect Waircn Harding. The Democrats were 
swept out everywhere, even the “Solid Soulh” suffered its 
first breach, for Tennessee went for Harding. Cox carried only 
the remaining ten Confederate states. On what foundations 
should the party rebuild ? That was the great issue of the 
Convention of 1924, and it was undecided then and is undecided 
still. With the Republicans there had been no dubiety ; the 
professionals may have disliked accepting Mr. Hoover, but there 
has been no faltering in the implicit faith in the alliance with 
Big Business. 

The Democrats have had the oppoitunity of choice. In 
1924 they refused to decide, they ran a cornp»'omise candidate 
and he made no show in the East, carried the Solid South and 
ran behind the dissident Republican, Senator La Follette, in 
the WffSt. The Republicans had every reason to be satisfied. 
Twenty years before they had gathered in a whole tier of nor- 
mally Democratic states and had on the whole kept their gains. 
They had turned nominal Democratic states like New York 
into Republican states, and had undone such temporary losses 
as the loss of the silver-mining states in 1896. They had played 
their hand too openly and had been punished by eight years of 
Democratic rule, but their time had come again and their 
opponents had failed, even more openly than usual, to secure 
that fusion of interests and sentiments that is the only route to 
success. The events of 1928 seemed to make the ruin bf the 
Democrats merely a matter of time. The struggle of 1924 was 
avoided and the superficially united party nominated Governor 
Smith. So much attention was concentrated on the candidate’s 
religion and on his “ wetness ”, that it was insufficiently noticed 
that Governor Smith was the representative of the Eastern section 
that had run Cleveland and Parker, that the nomination was a 
return to a party emphasis that had been discredited since 1904, 
that the implied promise of the nominee was that New York 
and Massachusetts should do for him what California and 
Ohio did for Wilson in 1916. The gamble did-siot come off’ 
worse than that it carried further the breach made in the southern 
citadel in 1920. Now it was not meiely Tennessee, but Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, Texas, Florida, that went Republican. 
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'ihc rebuke to the Parker nomination in 1904 was. uoUdng so 
this. 

But the implications of the Smith campaign really hching to 
a discussion of the future of Both parties, and for the moment 
attention must be given to the effects of certain changes in the 
strength of party sections. 



Chuptei III 

THE PRESENT D I IB U T 1 0 OF 
PARTY STiklNGTH 

main lines of party sti\tegy in the United States 
I are laid down for a generation at a time, and, despite 
brief alterations of the map, there is normally little 
hope of remaking the main political frontiers. Discontent with 
a policy, or a candidate, will express itself by abstention from 
the polls, not by a desertion to the other side. It is within 
states, and in the doubtful states, that the slo^v movements of 
sectional, class and racial alignments show themselves, and, of 
recent years, the movements have been unusually rewarding to 
the student. The Democratic party went to the depths in 1920, 
but in 1924, the anti-Republican vote cast for the Democrat, 
Davis, and the Progressive, La Follette, was a much better share 
out of the votes than had been achieved in 1920. The trust 
of the populace in the Republican party was no longer quite 
so widespread, but it was obvious that the Democrats could not 
count on a united front against tlie Republicans and though 
there was no hkelihood of another third party mervement in 
1928, there was grave doubt if all who had voted for La Follette 
would again register their distrust of the Eastern control of the 
Repubhean party by voting for the Democratic nominee. Yet 
if Western discontent could not be capitalized, where were the 
rueful Democrats to get votes ? The nomination of Governor 
Smith provided a new if not totally unexpected answer : in the 
great urban areas wliich were growing instead of in the rural 
areas which were decaying, among the sections of the popula- 
tion which had no emotional fixation on the Republican party, 
and which could be seduced by appeals to interests, resenlments 
and emotions that the Republicans would find it hard to satisfy. 
Governor Smitli carried the war into Africa and, despite his 
defeat, he frightened the Republicans very badly, for he showed 
how vulnerable they had become — he was an Agathocles if not 
a Scipio. 

Governor Smith’s success was scored’, with remarkable uni- 
formity in the cities, or, more exaedy, in the cities whose popula- 
tion was largely of “ non-Nordic ” origin. New York, Jersey City, 

6f 
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Boston, Chicago, Detroit, Saint Paul, San Francisco : in Indiana 
he ran behind normal party strength in such an “ Anglo-Saxon ” 
county as Delaware— the county whose capital is “ Middletown ”, 
but ahead of it in the great city of Indianapolis. The states 
he carried outside the faithful remnant of the Solid South, 
Rhode Island and Massachusetts, are among the most highly 
industrialized and least AnglotSaxon states in the Union. What 
is the significance of this achievement ? It is too early yet to 
dogmatize, but if Governor Smith lost heavily on account of 
his religion and origin, he undoubtedly gained heavily among 
the new immigrants of the great industrial towns, the Italians, 
the Jews, the Poles, the French-Canadians who followed the 
Irish in the campaign to prove that in America there were to 
be no half-citizens, no penoeci. 

In the South, the ice also began to break, to the profit of 
the Republicans. It is so often assumed that a devotion to 
Protestantism and Prohibition accounted lor the defection of so 
many states of the Solid South in 1928 that it has not been 
noticed enough what parts of these states broke away from the 
old party allegiance. It was not the ignorant suj)erstition-ridden 
denizens of the “ Hookworm and Bible Belt ” who left the 
Democratic party in fear of rum and Rome. If this section 
had deserted, the Democrats might have lost Mississippi, South 
Carolina, perhaps Louisiana, but the states they did lose were 
the least backward, least evangelical of all the South : North 
Carolina, Texas, Florida, Virginia. And in all these states it 
was the cities, in the main, which carried the day for Mr. Hoover. 
Even in the states which stayed loyal to the Democratic party 
it was the newly industrialized areas which supported Senator 
Heflin and the other “ Hoovercrats 

It was the distribution of the new Republican vote that was, 
from the party point of view, most encouraging to those who 
hoped to see the birth of that long-hoped-for child, a respectable 
" Lily White ” Republican party in the South. The old sec- 
tional interests had long been changing, it was absurd to let 
traditions bred in a very different world dictate policy and, to 
do the leaders of these sections justice, it very seldom was allowed 
to do more than enforce a nominal adhei’cnce to the principles 
of Calhoun or Jackson. In fact, the areas that went over to 
Mr. Hoover ill 1928, had been, for decades past, Republican in 
all but name. They have become industrialized, and business 
in the South, like business everywhere, is Republican at heart. 
Party associations, historical traditions, made it convenient for 
Senator Simmons of Nprth Carolina to call liimself a Democrat, 
but in everything but name he was the ally of the Senators from 
Pennsylvania, the incarnations of Republican orthodoxy, as critics 
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had pointed out with some heat long before the Senator justified 
their worst suspicions by turning “ Hoovercrat No doubt, 
"the Senator would still have been sound on white supremacy and 
careful to call the Civil War, the “ War between the States ”, 
but no other barriers would have stood between him and his 
spiritual home. Governor Smith’s religion and his liquor policy 
wei'e as heaven-sent an opportunity to the crypto-Republicans 
of the South as the Kansas-Nebraska bill had been to the di-s- 
consolate Whigs of 1854 whose party had incontinently vanished. 

It is true that the break-up of the Solid South had been 
long overdue in the opinion of the prophets. The Mahone- 
Riddleberger alliance in Virginia, in the ” ’80s ”, had seemed 
to some to mark the end of one-party dominance in the Old 
Dominion. The alarm spread among the possessing classes by 
the capture of the party machine by demagogues of the Till- 
man type, seemed to indicate that they would seek a home in 
the Republican ranks, but the terror of black company was too 
much for the overthrown gentry. As late as 1926, a leading 
North Carolina manufacturer, Mr. Charles A. Cannon, had to 
refuse the Republican nomination for the United States Senate, 
since he could not desert tlie White man’s parly in slate politics, 
no matter how thoroughly he sympathized with the Coolidge 
regime in national affairs. Yet the forces that rallied against 
“ Fergusonism ” in Texas in 1924 and enabled the Republican 
candidate for governor. Professor George C. Butte, to make so 
good a showing had more permanently formidable strength behind 
them than the Ku Klux Klan supplied, for in “Jim ” Ferguson 
they saw a revival of the old agrarian demagogy of “Jim” 
Hogg, a most unwelcome phenomenon in days when Texas was 
becoming increasingly hospitable to business. But the opportunity 
of casting off the traditional yoke seemed to have come in 1928 
and the temptation to “ rat ” must have dazzled even more 
politicians than those who succumbed to it. What had been 
done in 1896 for the Border States, might have been done for 
the wealthier states of the South and the incorrigibly Democratic 
and poverty-stricken states, like the Federalist states of New 
England, left to themselves in dignified impotence. If the Solid 
South had really died, we should have been on the eve of very 
interesting developments, for without a Solid South there would 
have been no Democratic party as we know it, and the Republi- 
cans need a Democratic party. 

For once luck deserted the Republicans and their allies, the 
“ Hoovercrats Had the Hoover administration heen a success, 
Senators Simmons and Heflin, and their, allies, clerical and lay, 
with the prestige of having broken the dominance of the official 
party in the South, mighthave passed gracefully into the Republican 
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campjOr at least won control of the local nominating machinery. 
But fate has been against them. The financial smash that befell 
the United States upset Bishop Cannon’s political as much as 
his speculatu'e plans. The orthodox Democrats who felt them- 
selves betrayed and menaced by the Hoovercrats, laid then- 
plans to punish the rebels at all costs. It did not cost very 
much, for by the time the primary elections came off in 1930, 
it was almost fatal to have been a Republican in Kansas, much 
more to have been a traitor Democrat in the South. The rene- 
gades were routed, sound party men came in in their place and 
a lesson was read to mutineeis that it will take a long time to 
forget. The defeat of Senator Heflin in Alabama by Mr. Bank- 
head was not of much intrinsic importance except with those 
sections of the electorate who would see any'body, even the 
Pope, in the White Blouse rather than a “ nigger-loving ” Re- 
publican. But the defeat of Senator Simmons was a very different 
matter. A veteran and a master of politics, only the sternest 
sense of duty or unshakable confidence in the future of Republi- 
can-Democracy, or both, could have made him take the risk, 
and his defeat will scare all but the boldest. Yet it is impossible 
not to speculate what would have been the result if the Republican 
administration had continued to shower prosperity on a grateful 
country. Should we have come to regard Senator Simmons as 
a forward-looking man and the still faithful adherents of the 
orthodox Democracy as modern successors of the Democrats in 
the North who did not get on the Republican band-wagon 
while there was time, or the Southern politicians like tlugh White, 
who backed Clay instead of Jackson ? 

The earthquake of 1928 was followed, after the premonitory 
ejuiverings of 1930, by the even more widespread disturbance of 
1932. It seems possible that the old order in American politics, 
the “ line-up ” that has lasted since the end of the Civil War, 
or of Reconstruction, is at last changing and that the time is 
ripe for a recasting of parties on new lines. The argument 
against change, that it was attempting the impossible to loosen 
the hold of party loyalty on the American voter, is far less forceful 
than it was twelve or even four years ago. The old parties, with 
their avoidance of issuc.s, their purely historical justification, 
their incapacity to give or to suffer leadership, have long been 
an affront to the intelligence of such Americans as still hanker 
after the comparatively rationalized English system. To Pro- 
fessor Paul Douglas, wriling before the recent landslide, it seemed 
that : 


“The Republican party has a definite place and a real 
fimetion to perform. It represents the conservative elements 
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and the propertied classes. There is room for one such party. 

But there is not room for two.” ^ 

To President Nicholas Murray Butler, contcmpladui^ <hc 
fragments of the G.O.P. left after its greatest clctvoral defeat, 
the need seems to be for a new party to act a.s a rcccrrcr of both 
the old parties. 

In the face of such an upheaval as that of 1932, propliccy is 
especially ungrateful, but it seems to be not unlikely that both 
academic prophets of doom, in reporting the imminent deatlrs 
of the old parties, are grossly exaggerating the import of the facts. 
Both Mr. Douglas and Mr. Butler look forward to parties 
which shall be national and not sectional ; shall be based on a 
general policy and not on an accumulation of sectional bargains. 
There is no immediate sign of their wishes being fulfilled. De- 
spite Mr. Hoover’s alarms, Mr. Roosevelt is not the bearer of a 
new philosophy of American life into the White House. He is 
a party leader who has up till now devoted a great deal of atten- 
tion to the primary problem of a party leader in America, the 
problem of holding together individuals and sections which 
should naturally fly apart. Whatever groups or individuals 
inherit the v/reckage of the Republican party, will in all proba- 
bility do everything in their power to avoid rationalizing 
that party and will attempt to assemble the fragments in the 
old pattern. They will try to bind together Iowa and Penn- 
sylvania, trusting that the present breach is only a passing 
misunderstanding. Both parlies will be strongly temptecl to do 
everything in their power to admit impediment to that “ mar- 
riage of true minds ” which, to academic outsiders, seems so 
necessary — and so easy. 

Unless all signs are deceptive, there will be no Republican 
reconstitution of the G.O.P. on a new basis, any more than there 
was in 1912. The old spells will be given another chance to 
show their power and if the recent dibdde will be held to have 
shown anything, it is the folly of letting an amateur take control. 
The rulers of the routed party are not, it is fairly certain, looking 
for a new policy, but for a new' Harding or, at best, a new and 
more fortunate Hughes. “ You can’t teach an Old Guard new 
tricks ” said, in 1919, that astute observer, Mr. Samuel Blythe. 
The disasters of 1932 have, indeed, removed from the scene such 
veterans of orthodoxy as Messrs. Moses, Smoot, and Watson, but 
the sumval of the deluge by the faithh 4 states of New England 
and the unshakable Pennsylvanian veterans is likejy to be longer 
remembered than the triumph of such crypto-Democrats as 
Senator Norris. If there is a re-ahgnmeht, it will not come from 

^Paul H. Douglas, TAs Coming of a Kew Pmly (New York, 1932), p. 195. 
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the Republicans, although j plausible imitation may be forced 
on them. The G.O.P., like the Democrats of i860, has become 
too hardened to change even when ordinary prudence demands 
it. 

The initiative is in the hands of the Democrats. The immense 
sweep of Mr. Roosevelt’s victory conceals the difficulties of 
decision which are before him, but it will not do so for long. 
His nomination was a victory for the West and South ; a return 
to the Wilson alignment if not quite to that of Bryan’s hey-day. 
Yet his victory was far more widely based than his nomination. 
He held a remarkably large piopoition of the Smith gains and 
moicthaniccovered the Smith losses and the temptation to cater 
to I lie East will be very great. It is only too probable that the 
western slates will fall away again as they have in the past, that 
the vast inherited assets of the Republican party will tell. If 
prosperity, even comparative prosperity returns, the West is as 
likely to forget its gidevances against the G.O.P. as it is to be 
grateful to the Democrats. The weakness of the Democratic 
organization ; the comparative obscurity of its local personnel, 
the long tradition of tolerated dissent within ihe Republican party, 
these will handicap any effort to secure a basis for Democratic 
supremacy iu the West. If, indeed, a fusion could be managed, 
with the progressive Republicans playing the part of the Populists 
in 1896, if the assets of Senator Norris, of the La Follette machine, 
of the Farmer Labour party, of the Non-Partisan League, could 
be brought into the Democratic fold, then the future of the party 
in the West would be brighter, but such an amalgamation would 
encounter formidable obstacles in the vesled interests of the 
existing DeraoLratic party all over this area and it would mean 
the end of all hopes of repeating the Republican miracle, of 
uniting the West and the East. The Democrats can only dig 
them.selves in, west of the Mississippi, by a policy which will 
make for them very formidable enemies east of it, enemies such as 
no American politician will prudently make. The past sixty 
years have shown that Wall Street pays its friends and punishes 
its enemies more efficiently than the farmers do. The dazzling 
vision of winning over from the Republicans the allegiance of 
business is not one to be put lightly on one side,^ and the con- 
ditiom of such an alliance are sufficiently well known. To many 
Democratic leaders, especially to the leaders or allies of the 
great ci^ machines, the temptations offered by the temporary 
demoralization of the "Republicans are overwhelming. Why 
should not thes^arty pin all its hopes on securing the Republican 
strongholds of the North, passing through the breaches made in 
igaB and 1932, keep the South in line ancl let the West do as she 
pleases ? Witb Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New 
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York and New Jersey added to the South the game is as good 
as won. Then the old Eastern control of the party might be 
reasserted under happier omens. A Democratic party, so based, 
if it could secure its position, might be a far more formidable 
competitor of the Republicans, not merely in 1936 but for a 
generation, than any fragile alliance with those always suspicious 
and exigent western states who arc so easily cajoled into the 
Republican fold. Such a plan of campaign involves a serious 
risk. The Democratic candidate who can hold the East must 
beware of catering to agrarian grievances as well as to agrarian 
morals. This means that the attack on the tariff and the trusts, 
which was a stand-by of Democratic orators in the past, will 
have to be abandoned The great magnates of the financial 
world, the great rulers of industiy, and the multitudes who still 
follow them, will have to be told that a Democrat will not do 
anything to upset the economic apple-cart, or will not allow 
anyone to put it on its wheels again — by unoithodox means. 
The Republicans, already shorn of their reputation as the party 
of the "full dinner pail”, must not be allowed to lally their 
shaken ranks by a return to the methods of 1896. With the 
prestige of power, a prestige 10 which business is always suscept- 
ible, it might be possible for a Democratic administration to 
make terms with business, to avoid all radicalism and put off 
the West with patent remedies of the standard Republican kind. 
Such a policy undoubtedly has friends among leading Democrats. 
On the other hand, there is the teiriblc example of Grover 
Cleveland to show that the fighting foice of the Democracy is 
not to be won over to this policy and that there is a limit to the 
power of party discipline. There is always the possibility of a 
new Bryan. The risk might be run, if it were at all certain 
that the East could be won from its adherence to the Republicans. 
There is, as yet, no sign that the business world and all it still 
stands for has been convinced that it may have been mistaken, 
that Codlin’s the friend, not Short. 

Despite the size of his majorities in the industrial states, in 
New York, in Massachusetts, in Illinois, Mr. Roosevelt and his 
party have not bitten into the areas which control so much of 
the Republican machine in the East. To carry Allegheny 
County, which a few short years ago was the Mellon fief ; to run 
Mr. Hoover close in Philadelphia, to carry New Jersey, these 
triumphs may suggest an eastern conversion, but they are mis- 
leading. Mr. Roosevelt could not carry his own county 
(Dutchess) in up-state New York. In 1930 he earned the state 
outside the merropolis, but in this preside^itial year, although he 
had to face the weakest Republican candidate since Taft, he 
was badly beaten outside the city. In Massachusetts, neither he 
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nor Governor Ely could raise the Democratic congressional 
strength to more than five against ten Republicans. So it was 
all over the East. The rural counties, stronghold of the Repub- 
lican state machines, went down with their flags flying and nowhere 
east of the Alleghanies, perhaps east of the Mississippi, are the 
Democratic gains of the kind a prudent party-builder would use 
for a foundation. The East has not yet been won and its rulers 
will have to be shown that the new agency of their political 
needs is as reliable as the old firm that has never failed its owners. 

Even if there were more substantial hopes of winning the 
East, the bias of the Roosevelt administration is to the West. 
It is probable, indeed, that the West is more open to conviction 
than the East, that the depression has finally disillusioned it and 
that what Lincoln called “ the mystic chords of memory ” are 
no longer as powerful in stimulating party loyalty as they used 
to be. Even in American politics, “ there are no names with 
whatever emphasis of passionate love repeated of which the 
echo is not faint at last ” and the spell cast by the Republican 
name may have been broken finally. The West may, then, be 
won, but that will not necessarily mean a new lease of life for 
the Democrats in 1936 if the new administration has given real 
hostages to the embattled farmers. It is not merely that Big 
Business will be alienated, for it has not been won, but the Demo- 
cratic organization in the East will be hostile or lukewarm as 
it was in Bryan’s time. 

An organization of the farmers and workers on a class basis, 
instead of the existing sectional basis, is essential to any plans 
for putting the Democrats into the position of the Republicans 
as the regular majority party. Only by a return to the poHcy 
of Andrew Jackson will it be possible to undo the %vork of Lincoln 
and his heirs and assigns. Otherwise the Democrats will have 
to launch themselves on the perilous sea of choice between a 
western and eastern alignment, between allying the South with 
one of two untrustworthy sections. This is not an heroic policy, 
but it Is a natural one, since it postpones the decision as long as 
possible. 

Why should the Democrats hesitate to make themselves into 
a Farmer-Labour party on the lines laid down by Professor 
Douglas ? Because of the dangers inherent in such a step, 
for not only are the political obstacles great, but the existence 
of a practicable common programme doubtful, A thorough 
overhaul of the economic life of the country might provide a 
b^is, but tinkering readjustments of the distribution of the 
<hviden,d, which is thp natural method of American politics, 
may well fail to find a common ground between the industrial 
worker and the farmer and so fail to prevent sectional splits. 
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fostered by the vigilant powers of business controlling the 
Republican party. Old-fashioned politicians in both parties, 
but more especially in the Democratic party, for it has the 
choice, may well cling to their old-fashioned but workable 
fallacies, on the grounds attributed to the English Broad Church- 
men by Mr. Birrell. “ Why should they sell out of a still going 
and dividend-paying concern when they have not the faintest 
idea where to look for another investment for their money ? ” 
The choice, then, will in 'all probability be merely a sectional 
one between an eastern or a western bias and a western bias will 
come more easily to the Democrats than will an eastern which 
may not, in fact, be open to them. Short of making some such 
choice there will be nothing left to do but watch the attrition 
of the present majority and the recovery of its old authority by 
the Republican party. If the Democrats wish to dig themselves 
in, they will have to choose, even though the risks of choice will 
be great. “ Under which king, Bezonian, speak or die.” Yet 
it may be that the natural hopes formed by Democrats after the 
great triumphs of 1932 are not fallacious. It may be that there 
is no danger of Mr. Roosevelt being Cleveland over again, since 
Mr. Hoover may have proven the Cleveland or even the Buchanan 
of his party. Time alone can tell. It may also be true that all 
these party calculations are irrelevant, for if American society, 
and with it, the political system, are on the verge of fundamental 
change, the argument is raised to a higher plane where we cannot 
follow it, but short of such a revolution, the American people 
will have to put up with badly cemented and sectional parties. 
The weaknesses of the system and its lack of intellectual elegance 
will irritate or amuse the observer according to temperament, 
but in either case they will have to be borne, for men, as Boling- 
broke pointed out two hundred years ago, ” are to take their 
lot, perhaps in governments as in climates, to fence against the 
inconveniences of both, and to bear what they cannot alter ”. 



Chapter IV 

PAR'IT SEC riot's AhD THE DIRECT 
PR IMA R r 

A S li.'i, been s[t(jun, American parties are historical, 
/•~\ -.('ciiniial and non-flo( trinal, and these tiuths niusl be 
A .'3. boini; in mind in any consideration of the future of 
the parties, for the sertite that the parly performs in the political 
iili; of the nation is to arrange for the election of the public 
officials, A parly which ran elect its “ ticket ”, need not bother 
on vital ground.^ it elerts or for what general purpose ; to put 
it.t nominees in office is, for the American party, its final cause. 
In the Solid South, the Democratic nominees arc always 
certain of victory '■ and over the rest of the Union, the Republicans 
can, in most areas, count their victory assured in normal times. 
It must not be as.uuned that this means that almost all American 
constituencies are " safe seats ” of the type that we are accus- 
tomed to in England. There are, for example, “ silk stocking ” 
dutrict-S, which are as safely anchored to the party of respectability 
and prosperity, that i,s to the Republicans, as Bournemouth is 
to the Conservatives, and for the same reasons. In Britain an 
alteration in the social complexion of a constituency ; the 
degeneration uf what w-as a suburb into a slum or an alteration 
in the electoral laws, may change the party strengths of a division 
without any conversion of voters. The Central division of 
Glasgow, for instance, was a .safe Conservative seat as long as 
■‘plural voling” nourished and the electoral lists were barred 
to many a poor man. From the moment the Conservatives 
witls a ” business vote ” were limited and the number of resident 
votcis was incietLscd, the division was no longer a forlorn hope 
for the Labour party. In America corresponding changes take 
place and a congressional district may change its social level 
very rapidly. Such a change has important political results, 
but only ii'itkm ike party. Except in cities where the Demo- 
crats represent a different social stratum from the Repub- 
licans, such^hanges have no effect on party sti*ength. In 
Philadelphia, for instance, they might increase the, strength 

^ ihs split in the Soutli only affected the presidential election, though there 
fcfivts been nceawpnal local victories in Virginia, Texas, and Tennessee, 
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al tlic machine, but the district would remain Republican all 
Ihe same. 

In the United States, party uniformity operates regardless of 
rla.ss or .social views or prejudices, and, in most states, the party 
label covers the whole political gamut and the Democratic 
party in Georgia or the Republican party in Pennsylvania, is 
simply the whole body of the active citizcn.-> of the .state. One 
consequence of this system is that the real election is iliat which 
gives the nomination, and the right to the party name to esne 
out of the aspirants to the majority party’.s endorsement. That 
acquired, the elcclinu is over, c.Kcept foi the formalities, Know- 
ing that over rnost of the Union, the elcclorate will vole foi 
anybody who bears the locally dcmiinant irademcirk, tlu' real 
triumph is achieved when the nomination is gained, and the real 
eontc.sL is for the control (jf the nominating machinery. 

Under the old system it was decided in the party Convention 
what persoas should be the party candidates for office, what 
principle, s they should profess to hold, what nicasurcs they should 
promi.se to further. To the Convention, or the party meeting, 
were sent delegates chosen by the members of the party in elec- 
tions called primary ^elections, and the choice made by these 
delegates w'as supposed to be binding in lionour or morals on 
those w'ho had taken part in the primary. The more complete 
the union of a state in its devotion to the fortunately vague 
principles of one party, the wider was the range of opiniott 
represented by that party, and the more varied the sections 
striving for mastery in the Convention. There were certain 
doctrines that one could hardly profess in Pennsylvania and 
remain a Republican, lire view that a tariff could not be too 
high was a shibboleth theie, but as every voter in Penns ylvania, 
Democrat as well as Republican, was of this opinion, the issue 
did not debar one from atti\e participation in the life of the 
dominant jiiuty. With that qualification, anybody could be a 
good Rcpuiiiican and in that great slate the same party enfokls 
both the equivalent of Mr. Churchill and of Mr. Datid Kirkwood. 
In a stiitc like North Car'olina, it i.s merely necessary to believe 
in “ white supremacy ” and that shibboleth once convincingly 
bellowed, all liberty of jrolitical activity is permitted. It i.s true 
that within the dominant party some opinions arc .stronger than 
othens, but circuinstancc.s alter ca.ses, and if the Democratic 
party has held that a high xariff is robbery, it can change its 
mind and hold that a high tariff is excellent without ceasing 
to be the Democratic party. The erstwhile nii»»*ty has be- 
come the majority, the former minority can continue to hold 
its old views and to vote for those who hold the opposite 
opinions. 
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from tlic often deaioiibiralcd fad. that the great majority of 
Aiiiericam vote for a paity name, iia., arisen the necessity and 
justification of the elaborate public regulation of all the inner 
liic and organization of bodies, which, in other countries, are 
assumed to be essentially unolheial and controllable by their 
ou'ii membt-i-s without any outside interference. However 
awkwaid in theory, the American custom is, in practice, just 
and ucce.ssary. 

Some ol the; dillicultics ol American political life arise 
iroiu the lack of ihe conspicuous leadership that is given to 
the contiollers of political paities in parliamentary govern- 
' fiicnts. I'he leader of a party in the House of Commons 
is marked out, by that alone, as the chief owner of the party’s 
assets. No sueb automatic designation has been possible in 
A^merican polities since the Jacksonian revolution. The Con- 
vention was, in theory, a parliament elected to choose the party 
leaders and draw up the party programme. But in normal 
times, few were interested in the choice of party nominees, 
except those who had their own ambitions to further, and still 
fewer had any interest in concocting the farrago of platitudes 
and reminiscences that w'as the official “ platform Few 
troubled to vote in the election of delegates, and the smaller 
die number who troubled to vote, the more professional the voting 
class in the primary became. Moreover, while election frauds 
were far from uncommon in the formal elections, they were more 
flagrant and successful in the primaries, and thieves stick together 
better tlian honest men, so that the few disinterested or iiigh- 
principled delegates were often unseated, if they had, by any 
means managed to run the gauntlet so far. Once nominated, 
the candidates were entitled, by the political moral code of the 
times, to unquestioning support from the party members, and 
usually they could command it. Especially outrageous conduct, 
more intolerable nominations than usual, might provoke disgust 
strong enough to bring party members to the point of “ bolting”, 
but, a.s ha,s been explained, the hold of American party loyalties 
is very deep and revolts were rare and short-lived. Moreover, 
the remedy was often as bad as Ihe disease, for the opposite party 
was, only too likely to be run in the same way. As long as he 
kept control of the voting macliincry in the party primary, a 
“ b«s ” was secure. Bolts to the enemy, third parties, or inde- 
pciwicat candidates, troubled him little ; they were annoying 
but epheiiicrah The threats of the rebels which were aimed 
ostly at hii'tmtrol of the state or city mattered little • as long 
» he could keep the right of using the party name and of denying 
i| to otiwrs, he could afford to wait and an American party 
leader, like Browning’s cardinal, knew that his enthusiastic 
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encraics could be crushed or bought. He, too, had known 
ibur-and-twciny leadci's of revolt. 

These truths were perceived by the reformers, and the 
modern primary system is an attempt to get round this ob.stade 
to the free and uncorrupt expression of the popular will. Taking 
li lor granted that the majority of the elector ate would follow 
their party blindly, the reformcr.s set about transfeninp' the 
immensely valuable asset of the party trade-mark fnsrn the hands 
of a lew into those of the rank and hie of the parly. They strove, 
originally, to purify the Convention system. 'Ilie next .step was 
to destroy, or control, the action of the Convention. A lialftway 
lioLiaC' reform was the advisory primary in which dclcgaUu to 
the Convention were instructed by their electors what candidate 
they were exjrected to support. The direct primary was the 
next logical step and it has conquered almost all the .slates in 
the Union. 

The direct primary in its pure form destroys the nominating 
power of the party Convention. Candidates for office no longer 
appeal to the delegates of the party, but to the enrolled member- 
.ship of the party, and the candidate who lops the poll is thereby 
the oflicial nominee of the party, and will appear as sucli on the 
ballot papers of the official dcction. It is obvious that this system 
creates a great many difficulties, and the variations of method 
in use in various states show that the sponsors of thi.s system 
have recognized the existence of these dilRcultics- First of all, 
the direct primary accentuates the domination of state.s by one 
party. The minority party could, in the old days, keep alive 
by hoping for disagieenienl in the ranks of the dominant party. 
Under the direct primary the party vole of the majority party 
is, theoretically, at least, always concentrated on the successful 
candidate and no such excuse is given for bolting as wa.s occa- 
sionally given in the old days. It is true that the sections withip,. 
the majority party are not quite so easily destroyed, but they 
tend more and more to keep their quarrels within the party, 
and to devote their attention wholly to the primary. This 
practically stops recruiting for the minority party. Why join 
a party whose vote is, on all but the most unusual occa.sions, 
thrown away, when you can, by joining the majority party, 
liavc a voice in the election which really determines the policies 
and the offiee^3 ? As American parties are merely liistorical 
combinations, there is no docti’inal barrier to keep out recruits 
sq minded and in a normal year in sUUes like Wisconsin and 
Pennsylvania, the Democratic party almost disajyeared. A 
lev/ faithful devotees of various family idols or a few forlorn 
federal office seekers remain, but the real opposition to the 
dominant party is transferred to the direct primary. The second 
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uMicial eleciion i- purely t’oima!. Ftoin nne point of view this 
i;- a great gain. There have long teased to be any real issues 
ciisidiug R<‘publican Irom Democrat in most states, and the 
direct primary lias restored real political contests to many states 
Ity c\< ising the old sme of historical loyalties to dead and irrel- 
( vaiil causes, and like-minded men arc no longer kept from 
viorking eHi‘( lis'cly together because their iirandfathers had 
difreicnt \ie',\.i ou the Rjinsas-iNcbraska bill of 1854. Especially 
taluahle has been the elieel of the clirecl primary in the South. 

■ Vs the Sotilh uas imbre.ikably stdid, iisues could only be 
sim.thend 01 settled by various .siibtei luges, or produce gieat 
upheai, ah Stull lIs atuunpaiiiid the ri.,e o( the miw Soutlicrn 
demagoguiu ot tlie type of Tillman and Watson. With the 
eoming of the tliiei 1 [iriinary, a legulav polilital life was ojiencd. 
to the [jcnfjle of the lormer Confedciaic Uate.s, AH the white 
popnlaticm teas Dt mocuitic. the tcim.s Dcmociat and voter were, 
tor all practical purposes, inlcrehangcable. It was a gain, then, 
v/hen thi.s could be taken a.s leacl, when an ordinary election 
could be held on local and, on the tare occasions when there 
were any, 011 national issues, that the pcojile could choo.se men, 
or a policy, and tlic resulting man or policy, was the formal 
choice of the Democratic parly. To go through with the legal 
forms, the final election must be attended by enough voters to 
vote down the few white Rcpiiblican.s who dared to appear at 
the polls, and with thi.s harmless ceremony over, the will of the 
people was done with as little intrusion of irrelevant issues as 
possible. 

But nut all states are Georgias. There are states where the 
margin of the rmyority jiarty has been .sufficiently narrow for 
the dirett piimary to breed new difficulties for the reformer. 
It is not nnliearcl of for members of one party to enter the 
primaf'Ec.s of the other, not as in Wisconsin, from despair of 
lue.iag uny political weight otherwise, but in order to impo.se 
a particular candidate on the opposition. If his own party is 
helpless a voter docs as the Wisconsin Democrat normally does, 
voles for shat section of the dominant party which is closest to his 
poins; of view, llii.s is legitimate cnoiigli, as otherwise he would 
iuivc no Voice in the government of hh stale or city at all. 
Ratlier dillerent is the case of the man who votes in the rival 
party’s primary to Impose on that party a candidate with whom 
he has no sympadiy, but whose nomination he thinks will help 
his own parly’s candWate in the final election. This game has 
attracticn''%^n’ the. ks.s scrupulous partisan, but fortunately for 
American politics, it is too dangerous to be played often, for 
the electorate is like tlie peace of God, in that its ways pas.s all 
uader-'tithding. Thus it is believed that some Democrats helped 
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to “ wish ” Mr. William Hale Thompson on the Republican 
party of Chicago, as an aid to the return of their own candidate, 
and learned to their horror, that in picking “ Big Bill ”, they had 
all umvittingly picked a winner. 

The last stage of this process is reached when one party so 
■dominates the other that jt nominates the candidates of both. 
Enough of the superfluous voters of the majority party arc sent 
into the primaries of the minority party to swamp it. They 
nominate anyone they choose, either a farcical candidate or the 
same candidate a.s the majority has chosen, and the unfortunate 
victims are helples.s. Sometimes this is done in incie boyish 
high spirit'', but it has its practical advantages. It prevents any 
last-minute revolt of the dLscoriteiited section of the majority 
party. They have no real opposition party to vote for, and the 
bonds of party discipline arc thus strengthened. A last refine- 
ment of this method is reached when the majority party enrols 
in the minority party and not merely nominates, but elects the 
candidates of this party to office. These office-holders are at heart 
members of the opposition party, all power is kept in the hands 
of the rulers of the real majority, and the genuine party members 
are completely disfranchised. This refinement is rare as, in 
most cases, it is pointless. Why be elected as Republicans when 
you can win as Democrats ? Yet there are local circumstances 
which may make this little comedy profitable and there are 
areas whose odd variations in local politics and equally per- 
manent stability in state and national elections is attributed 
to an elegant mastery of the machinery of the primaries of both 
parties by one group. 

To the old-fab hioiicd party man, the primary has always been 
abhoirent. The thought of Democrats having a voice in the 
choice of the Republican candidates is blasphemous and the 
consequent decay in local clecUons, ol the old historical party 
feeling, is to him an irreparable loss, for if that goes what is 
there to j)ut in its place ? Various devices have been adopted 
to prevent such contamination of the true text of party opinion, 
but none of them have worked very well. In Wisconsin, the 
primary is “open”, that is to say, every voter is given the 
primary lists of every party, and ilecide.s which he will use. As 
a rule, almost everyone uses the Republican ballot and tire last 
vestige of party regularity is gone. Most states, however, try 
to guard against this, by some form of “ closed ” primary. In 
this, an attempt is made to ensure that the voter is a member 
ol'the party in whose primary he has oliered to vo te. ^ Sometimes 
he has to swear, if challenged, that he has supporTeu the piarty 
in the past for a certain time, or will support it in the future 
at this election, or at several elections to come. There are two 
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objections to this method. One is that the challenged voter 
may perjure himself, the other that it does not matter in many 
cases for whom he votes in the final election. 

American ingenuity has not been baffled, however, and the 
last device of the “non-partisan primary” has been tried. In 
this, the candidates for all parties are chosen at the same primary; 
all voters are entitled to cast ballots in this election and the lop 
candidates then fight it out among themselves, without any 
distinguishing party marks. This reform does away with the 
objections to the open and to the closed primary. Since there 
are now no party labels there is no temptation to hoist false 
colours. It had another consequence which might have been 
foreseen. The object of the primary was to deprive private 
persons of the right to issue to candidates the valuable certificate 
of party regularity. The direct primary did this by making all 
party lines meaningless and in many cases by reducing two 
parties to one. But the party label is, in itself, useful only 
if there is another less valuable party label to contrast it 
■with, The Democratic label, as such, has next to no value in 
Pennsylvania. To be the Republican candidate for Governor 
of Penn-sylvatiia is to be Governor-Elect of Pennsylvania. The 
Democratic candidate for Governor of Texas is Governor-Elect 
of Texas. But there are still parties and election machines, 
they can be called after men or they can take descriptive titles, 
but even in an enlightened state like WESconsin, a candidate is 
often chosen, not on his own merits or on his own programme, 
but because he is part of a team and his orthodoxy is vouched for 
by a trusted individual or by a group or by an assembly of people 
who are believed to be the depositories of a special view or tradi- 
tion of state policy. This tradition and its owners the rank and 
file take on trust, whether because they have decided to trust 
these men, or their fathers had decided to trust their fathers. 

Eor a time it seemed that political tradition in Wisconsin 
was hardening round the raemor/ of the late Senator La Follettc ; 
that whichever candidate was the most plausible representative 
of his cause would win any election in that state ; that the 
opposition would be as feeble within the Republican party as 
the Democrats were outside it. The Democrats seemed to have 
withered avtay and the conser\'ative Republicans to be imitating 
them. This would not, of course, abolish parties and divisions, 
it would merely transfer them into the La Follette-Progressive- 
Republican party of Wisconsin. The sudden revival of the 
pemocrs^jgparty in the state, not to speak of the personal follow- 
g ing devdopw by Governor Kohler, the leader* of the conservative 
RepubHcans, has postponed such a development, but it has not 
made it impossible. It is necessary to postpone prophecy until 
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the viability of the Democratic party in the state has been 
tested, but it is not inconceivable that the evolution of politics in 
Wisconsin and perhaps in other states is to reducing the first 
primary, as it has already often reduced the formal election, to a 
quaint and meaningless survival of once living forms, like the 
ionge d’ilire of an English cathedral chapter ! 1 

This peep into the future may be fanciful, but it is evident 
that the primary, especially the “ non-partisan ” brand, leave 
matters very much where they stood before there was any regula- 
tion of the primaries at all. If the primary is made really non- 
partisan, all the preliminary organization must be done in 
advance, if there is to be any party regularity at all, if there is 
not to be a mere agglomeration of groups. Thus the last state 
of the American electorate may be no better than the first, or 
even worse, for the whole business of putting forward a party 
list is now done without any public regulation. The more 
enthusiastic exponents of the primary thought they could have 
their cake and eat it, could maintain party loyalty and destroy 
party machinery. They have destroyed both, and are not 
always able to think of an answer to the attacks of the conserva- 
tives who assail the direct primary as the destroyer of party unity, 
the bleeder of a group system and the weakener of personal 
and party responsibility. 

VVith a prudent disregard of the original character of the 
primary, the American legislator in some states has adapted it 
to its new character. To get on the primary ballot may be as 
useful as was the straight party nomination in the old Convention 
days, and in some states the party holds a pre-primary Conven- 
tion and decides what names shall go on the primary ballot. 
More names than one go on and usually a certain proportion of 
the vote at the Convention entitles the recipient to go on the 
ballot, so that the Convention nomination is no longer so exclu- 
sive as it was, but it is an odd turn of the wheel of fortune that 
the further the primary- system goes, the neater one gets to the 
old Convention system. In states where party lines are blurring 
it is an advantage to get on the party primary, comparable, if 
not yet quite equal, to the old party nomination, and it has been 
provided to remedy any abuse of this advantage, that a candidate 
defeated at a Convention may get on the primary list by petition 
and if defeated in the primary may run as an independent. But 

^ In England, the right to elect bishops 15 nominally in the han^ of the 
canons of the cathedral. When a vacancy occurs, the chapistf^ccives a 
royal letter giving leave to elect {cmgS (Tihre) and also the name of the man 
to be elected The election of Senators by a state liJgislatuie, bound to follow 
the results ol a primary election, befoie the adoption of the seventeenth amend- 
ment, was, of course, a perfect example of a conge d’ihre. 



as one could always run as an independent, wherein lies the 
advantage of the primary system except that it multiplies the 
number of possible elections ? As far as the mechanics of voting 
go there is none, but, in fact, the increasing exclusion of national 
party issues and national party loyalties from local elections, is 
helped by the increasingly meaningless character given to the 
party label. When one remembers the weight attached to irrel- 
evant issues in the past this is a local gain, though it may be a 
national loss. 

In the South, and in a few northern states, the primary being 
usually decisive, steps were taken to prevent a minority candi- 
date securing the nomination. Though Americans attach less 
importance to the absolute majority than do the French, they 
attach much mote to it than we do. They are always careful to 
distinguish between a majority, that is a majority of all the votes 
cast, and a plurality, which is merely the accumulation of more 
votes than any other candidate. In Texas, for instance, it is 
provided that if no candidate has a majority in the election, 
there must be a “ run-off” which enables the electors to decide 
between the two highest candidates. This is in many cases a 
desirable proceeding as it prevents a closely organized minority 
from overriding a loosely knit majority. Thus, in a state like Texas 
there may be three official elections, a primary, a “run-off”, 
and a formal election. In a state like Wisconsin, it has been 
doubtful at times whether it would pay the dissident Republicans 
better to continue their struggle with the La Follette machine 
in the Republican primaries, or to run as independents in the 
final election. It would obviously make the primary system 
healthier if the latter course were uniformly adopted, for it would 
then express the truth that the old parties had disappeared. 

A purely party primary may impose a candidate who is, 
perhaps narrowly, the strongest within the party ranks, but who 
has little if any power to win necessary outside support. The 
Republican party in Illinois and in New York City and the 
Democratic party in Chicago have, in recent times, had funda- 
mentally weak candidates imposed on them by strong sections 
witiiin the party working through the primary. The same sad 
story can be told of other states and a “run-off” lessens this 
danger. 

Under cover ot the old parties, new sectional parties are 
forming, and the apparent anomalies of the system should not 
blind its real coherence. In 1924, for example, the senior 
RepubliS?* 5 enaior for Wisconsin, Robert La Follette, Sr., ran 
for President with thg, junior Democratic Senator for Montana, 
Burton M. Wheeler, as running mate. All over the West the 
elector's voted for or against the Republican regime and the 
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dissidents who normally would protest against Wall Street by 
voting for a Bryanite Democrat, voted for the mixed Progressive 
tearti. Enough of the old party loyalties remained in national 
elections to defeat the movement in every state, except Wisconsin, 
but the normal western Domocratic vote was almost entirely 
cast for the Progressive, for the normal Democratic vote, as far 
as it represents a political policy, is, all through the West, a Bryanite 
vote. But the western radical feeling more and more abandons 
any trust in the traditional party lines in state, and even in 
national politics ; Senator Wheeler, in Montana, could not be 
driven out of the Democratic party because he had run against 
the official ticket in 1924. As for the Wisconsin “ Progressive ” 
Republicans, they have long seceded from any party but the La 
Follette family. In 1928, the successor of Senator La Follette 
in the leadership of the “ progressive bloc ” in the Senate, 
Senator George W. Norris, of Nebraska, displayed his sense of 
reality by coming out for Governor Smith against his party’s 
nominee, Mr. Hoover. The Republican party displayed the 
same zeal to punish him as the Democrats did to punish Senator 
Simmons, but they could no longer count on the enrolled PLepub- 
licans of Nebraska, so after an ingenious attempt to befog the 
issue, they incited their supporters to rally behind tlic Democrats, 
They failed, the state elected Senator Norris and a Democrat, 
Ml, Charles Bryan, as Governor. This was not an example of 
voteis adhering to one party in state and to another in national 
politics, but of the same party, if by party we mean people of 
the same mind in politics, carrying both slate and federal election. 
The same drifr of voteis in the West away from nominal party 
moori-'gs has been illustrated in other states by the careers of 
less formidable “ independents ” than Senator Norris, in states 
where the nominal oppoation, the Democrats, had not the nucleus 
of support they owe in Nebraska to the potent memory of the 
state’s most famous “ favourite son ”, William Jennings Bryan. 
The outlines of a sectional party, or of a real doctrinal cleavage 
within the parties in western states, are already drawn and every 
election, since the western revolt of 1924, has shown that the La 
Follette revolt, however ill-timed and however inept its party 
■strategy, represented a political force that the old parties cannot 
neglect. In this movement of opinion, the orthodox Republicans 
are inevitably the sufferers, for they have the assets of tradition 
which attract covetous raiders and they cannot, without a 
fundamental breach with the owners of«the party, really cater 
convincingly to western grievances. So it happe««i^?^t their 
defeats are striking and their victories Ijarren. 

In the disastrous year of 1932, the hearts of the Republicans 
were cheered by the defeat in the Wisconsin primaries of the 

« 
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progressive candidates, Mr. Philip La Follette and Mr. John J. 
Blaine ; to the more superficial observers it seemed that Wisconsin 
had tired of her radicalism and was returning to its allegiance 
to the dominant section of the Republican party. Calmer 
observers noted, instead, the sudden revival of the Democrats in 
the state ; the very impressive total of votes cast in the primaries 
of that party, long deemed moribund in Wisconsin. A large 
number of voters had returned to their old party allegiance and, 
in the final election, which for once was no formality, the electors 
of Wisconsin demonstrated their permanent hostility to the 
national rulers of the Republican party by going Democratic 
by a sweeping majority. 

Such results illustrate both the usefulness of the primary in 
separating national from state issues and its meaninglessne.ss as 
a test of party affiliation. It is the last which rouses old-school 
politicians to fury. Obviously, the Blaine supporters who were 
beaten in the Republican senatorial primary in Wisconsin did 
not support the party nominee ; they voted for the Democrat 
in the final election. Yet in this demonstration of party dis- 
loyalty, they were following good conseivativc example. In 
1924, Iowa, permanently with a grievance, elected Smith L. 
Brookhart to the Senate. The election was contested, and the 
Senate, which had a nominal Republican majority, seated the 
Democrat, Daniel Steck. 1924 was a presidential year when 
party loyalties are revived even in western breasts, but it is 
certain that there were many Republicans who felt that, by voting 
for Mr. Steck, they wjire annoying their chief, President Goolidge, 
a good deal less than they were by electing Senator Brookhart. 
On the other hand, many of the old Bryan Democrats, seeing 
no reason for following a nominal Democrat like Mr. Steck into 
what was, for all practical purposes, the “ regular ” Republican 
camp, supported Senator La Follette for President instead of 
Mr. Davis and, tacitly, Mr. Brookhart for the Senate. 

The action of the Senate forced Mr. Brookhart to wait till 
1926 to take his revenge on his enemies within his party by 
defeating the once radical, but now tamed, Senator Cummins 
in the Republican primary. At this point the conservative 
Republicans gave up the game and accepted the fact that, for 
the time being, the Republican party in Iowa was quite different 
from the Republican party in the East, The Democrats again 
attempted to win the conservative Republicans, but as this was 
not ajjresidential year they failed, and Brookhart was elected, 
In the impmtime, the real meaning of Mr. Steck’s election as 
a Democrat in a year^of great Republican triumphs was under- 
lined by his defeat in 1930 in a year of Democratic victories, 
Two years later. Senator Brookhart was beaten, like Senator 
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Blaine, in tlie Republican primaries, but ran as an Independent 
— and the Democralir candidate carried the final election ! 

Because of the primary, the economic discontent of the farm- 
ing states has been enabled to have free political expression and 
all over the West the Republican party has gone radical. Both 
sets of Republicans have used the primary to their own ends ; 
neither when pressed sticks to its nominal party allegiance. 
Faced by this change, the controllers of the Republican party 
in the East have altandoned all pretence of party loyalty to 
their western colleagues who, in turn, have supported the national 
ticket very lukewarmly, if at all, ami have at times had occasion 
to regret even their lip-service. 

When it was discovered that an agent of the National 
Republican Committee had been attempting to defeat Senator 
George W. Norris in the Nebra.ska primary of 1930, there was 
much indignation at this treachery, but even if the methods 
employed were foolish there was something to be said for 
the zealous Mr. Lucas, ff his diagnosis of the party situa- 
tion in Nebraska was correct, if “ more Republicans voted 
for Hitchcock than for Norris” and “piactically all of the 
Democrats in the state voted for Norris ”, and if a leading 
Republican Senator, like Mr. Norris, could with impunity sup- 
port the Democratic candidate for President, was Mr. Lucas 
far wrong in asserting that this state of affairs was “ bound 
to, in the end, tear down our two-party system ” ? ^ If we 
think of American parlies as we think of English parties, 
as based on common opinions, Mr. Lucas wa.s, of course, 
right. 

What is there to be said for a system that produces such 
complications ? Only this, that it is necessary and inevitable. 
Two-party systems are rare ; they require an artificial unity 
that clear-minded nations find it difficult to command, There 
are so few issues or groups of issues that hang together, round 
which parties can group themselves. This is true even of small 
and comparatively homogeneous countries Much more is it 
true of a half-continent like the United States. By the working 
of the federal .system a vast number of conveniently controversial 
issues arc removed from national power, the residuum is usually 
made up of economic questions and economic questions of a kind 
that excite cupidity or alarm, rather than heart-warming or lung- 
filling sentiments. Moreover, the economic causes arc necessarily . 
sectional as they would be in Europe, li-fta-xation. the-Iaferests 
of sections afe, or arc believed to be, different, there®^?Mrmally 
no common ground of “ principle ” on which a party can fight. 
As Bry'cc pointed out, forty y^ears ago, the issues that kept English 

^ Committre IJcautu;^ pp. B64-5. 
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politics alive and “ political ” were all over and done with in 
America by 1850. The Democrats all over the Union had 
abolished religious tests, disestablished state churches, equalized 
the franchise, redistributed the seats, made militia service 
optional, reformed the state constitutions in the direction of 
democracy, overthrown aristocracy of wealth, religion, birth, at 
any rate as far as any purely political measures could do it. 
Once this had been achieved, the party had no national issue 
to use, it became sectional and traditional and collapsed. 

The Republican parly has never been national, even in 
theory. It was in origin definitely sectional, its official pro- 
gramme was simply that of forcing one section, the slave states, 
to accept another and more powerful section’s view.s on the use 
of the national domain. Since then, there had been only one 
chance of a national party, that is, the forming in 1892-6 of a 
party of the poor against the rich. If Bryan had managed to 
unite both the farmers and the town proletariat, if he had won 
his election, it is conceivable that we should have had two parties, 
but only if a true alliance of interests and hates had been formed 
between the less successful everywhere, that is, if it had been 
possible to revive the driving power of the Jacksonian Revolution 
in a new Bryan Democracy. The Republican, which professes 
to be a party of all classes, an honest broker between all Northern 
sections, cannot be a fighting party for that very reason, for a 
national party assumes that there is a* common enemy and the 
Republican party, except for the brief period when it was forced 
by Bryan to show its colours, has had no convincing common 
enemy since Jefferson Davis. In this America is much less 
unlike other countries than we imagine. Tire English Liberal 
party has been in hot water ever since it accomplished its 
political objects. It was no accident that the “ unauthorized 
programme ” and Home Rule came when the Third Reform 
Act (1884) had exhausted the mandate of the old purely political 
party. 

Why, then, should the United States not have, as we have, 
class parties ? There are answers to this question that are out- 
side the scope of this book, but it has some which can be given 
without involving any profound analysis of American economic 
life. Why should it be much easier to build up a class party in 
America than, it has been, to build up effective international 
unions in Europe ? When Polish miners effectively unite with 
the B»±r*‘h.om.mers, when shipbuilders of Sampler d’ Arena lament 
the cessatton of work in Clydebank, it will be time enough to 
reproach Americans for not having effectively organized the soft 
coal and anthracite mining fields or the cotton workers of 
Massachusetts and North Carolina in one united band of brothers. 
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The difficulties in America are not so great in degicr, but they 
are of the same kind. 

Nor is it necessary to compare Europe with the United States 
Has the British Labour party really got round the problem ol 
winning over the agricultural labourer, much more the farmer? 
Is it certain that the growth of government interference with 
industry and the consequent sectional differentiation between 
the exporting and the home market areas may not do very 
serious damage to the present degree of party unity, and that, 
with all the pressure of the parliamentary system, the high 
degree of centralization of political leadership and the living 
tradition of real party unity pulling the other way, in vain ? 

In other countries the existence of the multi-paity system' 
shows that the difficulty has not been even nominally sur- 
mounted. What is the really uniform line-up of the French 
parties to-day, what stirs up the “ stagnant pools ” of the con- 
stituencies ? A question which is at least as old as the Revolu- 
tion, the Civil Constitution of the Clergy. What has the French 
Left done for an “ issue ” since the Laws of Sepai'ation and the 
dissolution of the religious orders? What did it do in 1924 
when it tried to hold together after the great victory of the 
“ Cartel dcs Gaudies ” ? It revived the religious war or the 
memories of it. What does the French Right do, since it learned 
that the defence of the Church no longer pays ? It revives the 
memories of the German war. As long as politics are just 
politics, it is the fear of Rome and the fear of Berlin that strive 
for the mastery in France. 

It can be argued, indeed, that France has the direct primary 
for the same reasons that America has it. What is the first 
ballot in a French election but the primaiy which decides 
which of the Left candidates shall go forward to fight reaction ? 
The same working of minds and methods was displayed in the 
German presidential election of 1924, when at the second elec- 
tion, the candidates were reduced to Chancellor Marx for the 
Left, Field-Marshal von Hindenburg for the Right. The first 
election was an open primary. It is also obvious that one of 
the motives behind the insistence of English Liberals on the 
alternative vote is the belief that the “ progressive parties ” have, 
over a great part of the country, a natutal majority, hence the 
demand for the alternative vote which is a primary and final 
election in one. 

The argument from Germany need Hardly be pri a Mw^ ; what 
is the Centre party with its recruiting field rangingmom quasi- 
Communists to “ crypto-Nazis ”, with leaders whose background 
runs from Arembergs and Furstenbergs to Stegerwalds and 
Erzbergers ? The Republican party is no more heterogeneous 
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than that. All over Europe, we find the same difficulties of 
uniting parties merely on political or economic grounds even 
in small countries and more parties than would confess it, are 
as simply based as that candid Dutch agglomeration that calls 
itself “the Christian Historical Party”. 

Nor are the dominions much belter. Need we dwell on 
the racial basis of parties in South Africa, on the false bottom 
of the Canadian Liberal party, which has to unite Quebec and 
Saskatchetvan in common loyalty to incompatible policies and 
ideals, or the Conservative party that must remember the Battle 
of the Boyne in Ontario, and try to make the electors forget' 
conscription in Quebec ? 

In Australia, wc have class parties indeed, but should Aus- 
tralia’s staple export industries fail to support the inflated in- 
dustrial system, what would happen to party unity ? Western 
Australia suggests an answer that might have been given long 
ago, if the pastorali.sts had had political power comparable to 
their economic importance. It remains to be proved that 
democratic party organization is, in fact, capable of carrying 
through a fundamental political programme, whether the disci- 
pline of parties will stand that disregard of local loyalties and 
local interests that such a policy would involve. Till that 
question is settled, till we are sure that there is any room in a 
democratic state for a real class parly, or for any party that 
does not depend on some convenient least common denominator 
of prejudice and passion, it will be too soon to attack the American 
party system for its remarkable artificiality. It must be artificial 
or cease to be national, and the political fiction of the existence 
of two “ national ” parties is the price that the American people 
has to pay for certain very real tangible benefits, notably for 
being the United Slates and not another South America. For 
the unity of the American republic has had to be purchased 
at a great price, both parties to the bargain have had to make 
compromises disastrous to intellectual integrity. Slates have had 
to pretend to unity in dead or irrelevant matters with states 
and sections from w'hom their immediate interests and passions 
would naturally divide them. The nation has to see its nomi- 
nally united legislature act, not in the interests of the whole, 
but in those of dominant sections; and if that can be said of 
other countries as well, in America it has a deeper meaning, 
for the interests of the whole get hardly even lip service and 
tlrerc a m.ti me.s when only the minimum of party unity is observed, 
It is posSSs? that if Congress had to provide a national 
Government it would,, do so, as the Canadian Blouse of 
Commom does, but with the American constitution what it 
is, Congresii cannot do this and has long erased trying. The 
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burden is thrown on the electorate which is in itself incapable 
of harmonizing the very different interests in reality, so the 
parties exist, as national bodies, to harmonize them by liclion. 
Jt is, if not a noble, a most important task, and the American 
people has never shown its power of working the unworkable 
to better advantage than it has in its devotion to its two artificial 
parties which provide the minimum basis of unity, and in the 
skill with which it has reduced those parties to nothing in many 
of the states, without seriously damaging their usefulness in 
the nation. That usefulness — and it is a sufficient ground for 
their existence — is that they make possible a fairly national 
election of the President of the United States. 




PART THREE 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF SECTIONALISM 

For the ashes of his fathers 
And the temples of his Gods. 

. Macaulay. 

Chapin 1 

ECONOMIC SECT 10 NALIS M 

r If "^tlE United States stretch three thousand miles from 
I east to west and sixteen hundred miles from north 
to south ; one part of the Union may have a tem- 
perature of 6o° while another is enduring zero weather — or 
even weather far below zero. One half of the country has a 
climate and agricultural resources like those of central Europe, 
the other half has the climate of a more arid Spain — w'ith ■winter 
cold unknown even in Castile. Over an area as great as Em ope 
are scattered mineral resources whose presence and distribution 
dominates the economic life of vast regions. It is, then, inevi- 
table that there should be marked economic differences between 
various parts of the Union and that such differences should have 
great social and political consequences. 

The area now comprised within the territory of the United 
States has been ruled, in the past, by England, France, Spain, 
Mexico, Russia, Holland, Sweden. Over a land destined by 
nature to great economic diversity has poured a flood of men 
and women of differing languages, religions, ideals. To expect 
such a people to be united, in the sense that France or England 
or even Germany is united, would be absurd. Hardly any 
degree of diversity would be surprising ; what is astounding is 
the degree of unity that has been attained. The Americans are 
one people ; they are more like each other than they are like 
any European people, but their surface uniformity conceals 
internal fissures that do not, indeed, go as deep as,^iight be 
feared, but which do produce cracks in the social"mid political 
structure, cracks whose political aspects be sketched in these 
chapters. 

Part of the political sectionalism which is so marked in 

on 
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America is due to immediate political causes such as the separa- 
tion of powers and judicial review that are in their origin acci- 
dental, though they have now acquired some of the dignity of 
natural phenomena. Part of the sectionalism is due to the 
comparative absence of outside pressure ; it is a luxury that an 
isolated people can permit itself ; part is due to the compara- 
tive youth of the nation, a youth that not only weakens the 
prescriptive appeal of institutions but encourages, as a useful 
virtue, an aggressive local loyalty that survives its practical 
justification. To aid one’s state or city to add a cubit to its 
stature is an act of loyalty to one’s neighbours who are com- 
mitted to its fortunes. To this common end, all means are 
legitimate, notably all political means, and the action or inaction 
of the government is too obvious, too recent, and too potent a 
force in economic and social progress, for Americans to adopt 
easily the assumptions of European apostles of laissez-faire ; the 
political foundations of economic life have not been buried in 
America under a centuries-old superstructure. 

The Uiiited States is a federation, and a federation of more 
potent and real units than the states, although state patriotism 
is far from being negligible. The prosperity of Minnesota has 
little or no meaning for Mississippi ; the same season may ruin 
one section and favour the other and until this difficulty can 
be got round, the economic sectionalism of the United States 
cannot be neglected in any consideration of American politics. 
Even if we grant that a national economic policy can be usefully 
planned for an ordinary country, with a unified government, 
it cannot be usefully planned for a continent with a disjointed 
government which is, in practice, responsive to local appeals, but 
has few and imperfect organs of national will. 

The economic sectionalism of American politics is most easily 
illustrated by the tariff. It is unnecessary here to enter into the 
abstract economic question of free trade ; only at rare moments 
has any such study had relevance to the American situation. 
The American politician and voter, whether he was in favour 
of a high or a low tariff, agreed wdth Senator Foraker that, 
“ We are too oldj have had too much experience ... to waste 
time listening to impracticable teachings about theoreticalisms.” ^ 
American tariff politics are, as far as possible, emptied of any 
theory other' than that the chief duty of a politician, on a tariff 
bill, is to swap favours for votes, to look out for a chance to 
benefi.t,hi^own constituents, in bulk, or one by one, to disregard 
any questiolis- of general policy that interfere with a local interest 
and to remember that^the safe rule is to do as you would be 
done by. A lariff bill then consists of two classes of bargains, 
’*J, B, Foraker, Mies qf a Busy Life, vol. i, p. 249. 
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those between sections and those between individuals for in- 
dividuals. It is the latter that attract most of the attention and 
criticism, the “jokers” which are smuggled into bills and are 
afterwards found to have benefited some friend of a Congress- 
man 01 Senator, some lucky manufacturer of pliers or the solit- 
ary nickel mine owned by Mr. Jo.seph Wharton, to give in- 
stances. But these occasional abuses are less significant than the 
sectional bargaining that iilu.stratcs the formal character of 
American party lines. Traditionally, the Democratic party is 
the party of low tariff and of states’ rights ; in fact, the Demo- 
crats are just as little interested in the one as in the other. 
When the sections strongest in the Democratic party had economic 
interests that were best suited by a regime of low tariff, the 
parly w-as an effective low-tariff party, when the drilt of industry 
and the adjustrssent of business to a high-tariff system was so 
marked as to have affected the Solid South, the fervour of Demo- 
cratic devotion to a “ tarift' for revenue ” began to cool off. 

The strength of the American tariff system is not based on 
any theory of economics, though it has had distinguished theo- 
retical defenders ; it is not to Carey and Simon Patten that the 
tariff should look for its most potent defenders, but to the wide- 
spread belief that it is the duty of a politician to protect his con- 
stituents against the foreigner, whether the foreigner is the 
dumper from England or Russia or the railroad-fed industi7 
of a rival town or state. The emotional basis of the tariff is 
that attitude which makes it a duty to “ support your naborhood 
store ” ; to shop in your own town ; to ship through your 
own state port ; and to help to coerce, by law, the traitors who 
are not bound by any sense of such moral obligation. It is the 
business of the politician to administer liis share of political 
power in the way most likely to give obvious benefit to the 
section he represents. The interest may not be that of the major- 
ity, but one definite, organized, and easily recognizable body 
of economic interests is worth, politically, any amount of un- 
oi-ganized or hidden interest. No delicacy of analysis can com- 
pete with the appeal of an obvious “ infant industry ”, whatever 
its age. 

It is true that one minor__ industry may find it difficult to 
get the community to tax itself for its exclusive benefit, but a 
■real or apparent distribution of tariff benefits makes a combina- 
tion that it is almost impossible to defeat. The main interests 
of a staple exporting state like Texas may be in free trade, 
but the mohair interests of Mr. Garner’s Qistrict are j^ds^Hcally 
worth conciliating, although the cotton-growers have nothing to 
get out of the bargain. The more elaliorate and, from ,the 
point of view of rational protectionist economics, the more 
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indefensible the taiiflf, the stronger it is politically. To secure 
Justin Morrill in his Vermont district, a preposterous duty on 
marble and maple sugar had to be inserted in a tariff. “ Sock- 
less Jerry ” Simpson might be against a tariff, but if there was 
anything going he wanted his share for Kansas. Every schedule 
is the subject of a bargain ; the result is a tariff which, in detaih, 
is indefensible and undefended, but it is securely built up on 
innumerable sectional treaties, innumerable little concessions to 
minor businesses woven in with the great pattern of protection 
for the great industries. 

In this nursing of the constituency, it is sometimes possible 
to make mistakes, as one Maryland Congressman discovered 
when he voted in all good faith for a high duty on binder twine 
to the annoyance of the wheat growers of his district. There 
are times when the consumer revolts, when the emotional dislike 
of some tariff measure overcomes the interested .support of the 
local protected industries, but, in the main, it is hard to go 
wrong in asking as much as possible for any constituent or group 
of constituents, Here, as in the case of jobs and the pork barrel, 
too much zeal as a legislative agent is almost inconceivable. 

More serious in their political effects are the grand tactics of 
sectional tariff- making. The object of an American tariff is to 
give real protection to some, and enough apparent protection 
to others, to build up a bloc of votes in both houses sufficient 
to carry the measure. The skill with which this has been done 
is worthy of all admiration. Until this generation, the manoeuvre 
was one ol great difficulty. The main agricultural industries 
were export industries, cotton and wheat had the world price 
fixed at Liverpool, and it was not easy to see why they should 
permit the artificial raising of the price level of manufactures 
when it was impossible to pretend, with any real plausibility, 
that protection could do anything for the farmers. Until the 
Civil War, this obstacle was too great even for so adroit a poli- 
tician as Henry Clay, but the Republican party was able to 
combine an appeal to moral emotion, to economic interest, and 
to patriotism that worked the trick. Ever since the Civil War, 
Republican strategy has been directed to keeping the West 
quiet with nominal concessions, pjeventing an alliance with the 
cotton states, and steadily building up more and more vested 
interests in the tariff. The Democrats, based on the cotton 
States, had an obvious intei’est in a low tariff, but every cotton- 
mill in a southern state was a nail driven in the coffin of the 
offiHSl'^rty dogma,* ” a tariff for revenue only ”. The manu- 
facturer was replacing the planter as the dominant force. Ail 
over the South, the edd protectionism of Louisiana found more 
and more imitators and, while southern leaders were all as 
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devoted verbal adherents to the low taiiff creed as Calhoun or 
Henry Watterson, on any given tariff bill they behaved like all 
other politicians : they went out for what they could get. 

If this was true of the South, it was still more true of the 
West. The Middle West grew more and more industrialized. 
Ohio had its gieat steel industry and its wool-growers ; Wisconsin 
had its dairy farmers afraid of Ganarlian competition ; the lessen- 
ing importance of the agricultural exports in the national economy 
weakened the strength of the old low-tariff sentiment of the 
central states. Even the Far Western states were won over. 
The mountain states that had bolted the Republican party in 
1896 in the cause of “free silver”, were won back by a high 
tariff on wool and a tariff on lead that helped, or appeared to 
help, the declining silver-mines. The net was spread wide, 
there was scarcely an area where there were not some benefici- 
aries of the tariff whose conviction that it was doing them good 
was much keener than the fears of others that tariff benefits 
were at their expense. What might have happened, had the 
Underwood tariff of 1913 been given a fair run, no one can say, 
but the war interrupted the experiment and in the wave of 
nationalism of which the great Republican victory of 1920 was 
a fruit, the tariff was at last canonized. The tariff of 1921 
(the Fordney-McCumber tariff), the revision of 1929 (the 
Smoot-Hawley), marked the end of all real opposition to the 
doctrine that anything that can be grown, or made, in the 
United States, if it can command any political support worth 
conciliating, is entitled to a duty that ivill stop all competition. 
There may be practical, but there are no theoretical limits 
to the amount of protection an infant industry can claim or to 
the duration of infancy. The schedules are incapable of rational 
defence, they are not, as a whole, popular, but there is little or 
no chance of a remedy as long as politics are sectional, as long 
as there is no effective leadership from the White House, no 
way out of the endless permutations and combinations of sectional 
interest and political blackmail. 

Tlie recasting of the parties which is possible for other reasons 
may be, in the comparatively long run, aided by the mess into 
which tariff legislation has got. It hs less and less certain that 
all the benefits of tariff legislation fall to the grasping East. The 
United States is now a great creditor nation and a great manufac- 
turing and exporting nation. Another generation of old-fashioned 
tariff legislation may prove a serious burden to the manufacturers 
who have to compete in a world market" with costs enfaesced 
by the tariff, and who have to sell their goods to customers 
whose buying capacity is lowered by the^ practical prohibition 
of entry into the American market. The automobile manu- 

H 
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facturers might very willingly let English textiles and Canadian 
wheat, even, perhaps, let the Rolls-lloyre and the Hispano- 
Suiza into the American market, if it wcie theieby possible to 
get Fords and Chevrolcts into foreign markets. There has been 
a marked decline in the enthusiasm of really big business, which 
is more and more woild business, for a system that picvcnls 
the free play of Arneiican capital. The gicat copper inteiests 
of Arizona may have a keener interest in being able to import 
from their Katanga mines than in the protection of their Arneiican 
holdings. At any rate, measured in cash and political piessure, 
the support of big business for a tarift' with the sky as the limit, 
seems to be a thing of the past. 

This is still more evident in the banking world. Wall Street 
is slowly acquiring an appreciation of the difficulties and responsi” 
bilities of an international money market. But not only is the 
recommendation of Wall Street a positive handicap for a policy, 
the political profits of the old attitude are still very considerable. 
Ii may be true that it is impossible to expect payment of the 
war debts except in goods, that the United States will have to 
choose between a lower tariff and a default, but no book-keeping, 
even if authenticated by an archangel, which showed that the 
loss by the whole American people on a foreign debt default 
w’ould be greater than the indiridua) losses of protected private 
interests, would move a prudent politician. A loss that is spread 
over the whole country will do him little harm and will enable 
him to acquire merit in speeches of sterling patriotic indignation, 
while a loss that fell on any important interest in his district 
might he fatal. It is true that the old pretence that the tarill’ 
benefits all sections has worn very thin and the naked truth 
appears ever more plainly below the tlireadbare rags of rhetorical 
patriotism with which the system is still decked. When the 
McNary-Haugen bill, which purported to “ do for American 
agriculture what the laiiff had done for industry’’, was before 
Congress, the last appearances of party lines w'ere abandoned. 

“ West of the Mississippi River the only \’otes against the 
bill in the House of Representatives were cast by congressmen 
from the cities. Among the representatives east of the Missis- 
sippi Rir’er and noith of the Mason-Dixon line the only votes 
for the bill were by congressmen from the rural constituencies. 
This held true even of the delegation from as urban and in- 
dustrial a state as Pennsylvania.” ^ 

^ ‘'farm bloc” can keep its pow^er, it is possible that 

i at long last the farmer will benefit at the expense of the rnanu- 

Rectrit Sofit/l T}etids iff tin Untied Slates Report of the President's Research 
Cmmiike su Social Trends, vol. i, p. 54.7, 
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facturer. If all other means fail, grants out of the Treasury will 
be tried. It is in vain that Mr. James M. Beck protests against 
such interference of government in business. When the farm 
leaders have got their breath back after such a charge from a 
Pennsylvania Republican, they ask “What is the tariff? ” Is 
Pennsylvania ready to give up its share of the federal booty ? 

That time is not yet. The aseiage Republican politician is 
still convinced that the tariff is a remedy for most economic 
evils. It was the charm that was to exorcize the depression in 
1930. Senator Watson assured the country that the depression 
would be gone thirty days after the passing of the Smoot-Hawlcy 
tariff, an opinion shared by Senator Smoot himself. The Ameri- 
can public has always been a believer in pat hoc propter hoc in 
politics and the failure of the tariff of 1930 to end the depression 
may prove to have been a serious blow to that belief in the 
magical powers of high protection that is part of the American 
credo. But the sad truth is that the Democrats are only against 
the tariff in bulk, in detail it is as much their handiwork as it 
is their rivals’. It took five Democratic votes to get the Smoot- 
Hawley tariff through the Senate in face of a revolt of the western 
Republicans. The objections of the Democrats to the tariff are 
of no more theoretical import than the objection of sound Protec- 
tionist Republicans from Pennsylvania to a duty that makes the 
cigar-makers of that state use Connecticut tobacco instead of the 
cheaper Sumatra. 

There is no real sign that this system of mutual blackmail 
has outlived its political, as apart from its economic usefulness. 
In 1928, Governor Smith abandoned even nominal adherence 
to the old party cry of a low tariff, to the annoyance of the 
Republicans, and that year the Democrats carried Massachusetts, 
and made a good showing in Pennsylvania. The tariff issue, as 
a party test, was dead. The recent scandal of imposing fresh 
tariff burdens in the tax bill which was the Senate’s most 
striking contribution to the budget debates of 1932, was largely 
the work of tvm eminent Democrats, Senator Thomas Walsh 
of Montana and Senator Alben W. Barkley of Kentucky. Yet 
Senator Walsh was the incarnation of Democratic orthodoxy and 
Senator Barkley was the official “ keynoter ’’ of the Chicago 
convention in 1932 ! 

If the Democrats have abandoned their old shibboleth, the 
Republicans have hardly kept their faith intact. The old argu- 
ments for a national policy, the old stiiriHig pleas of patijotis-m, 
tire old foreigner-baiting, are showm for what they are worth by 
the threatened abandonment of the Philippines, not in any 
spasm of good faith, but because Philippine goods and Filipinos 
attack the monopolized market of American producers and 
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American labour. What no amount of appeals to the sacred 
principles of the Declaration of Independence could do has 
been done by the spirit of protection and American imperialism 
has been wounded, perhaps mortally, by the fears of the Americans 
for their markets. Great empires and little minds go ill to- 
gether and an American empire is too great a burden for the 
timid minds bred by the tariff. In vain may the New Englanders 
protest against the abandonment of the conquests of the heroes 
of ’g8 ; the security of Fall River, in these evil days, has to be 
paid for doubly, in the competition of the Carolinas and in the 
thieatened abandonment of Manila ! 

But the incurable sectionalism of Americair politics has other 
causes and examples than the tariff. There has been no fusion 
of interests such as has been achieved in small and homogeneous 
countries like England and the tariff is only an aspect of a deep- 
rooted local patriotism which has many other symptoms. When 
northern agricultural states discriminate against cotton-seed oil 
by excise duties as a covert tariff in favour of the local hog lard ; 
when the whole rate structure of the railways is honey-combed 
with rates designed to help one port or area against another, 
when a bridge that makes it easy for border-dwellers to buy 
outside their own state is vigorously opposed on sound protec- 
tionist lines, it is idle to blame the tariff for breeding a disregard 
of national or international interest and for stimulating a blind 
sectionalism. It helps to increase it, but the evil, or weakness, 
is already there. The United States are at a lower level of 
national integration than England ; at a higher level than 
Europe ; they cannot be judged by any standard which dis- 
regards that truth. 



Chapter II 

COUNTRY VERSUS CITY 


T he clash between the interests of agriculture and industry, 
exemplified in the struggle over the tariff is only one 
aspect of that cleavage between the man of the town 
and the man of the countryside that displays its power in a dozen 
aspects of the national life, and is an increasingly important 
factor in politics. In all countries there is a lag in development 
that makes the townsman and the countryman see things differ- 
ently, that creates a conflict, for example, between the sentiments, 
as well as the interests, of rural Austria and Vienna, between 
Paris and the provinces. In America, such a conflict is old 
enough. The society bred by the frontier expeiience was sus- 
picious of the social ideals as well as the economic dominance 
of the townsmen, a suspicion that manifested itself in many 
ways, notably in the deposition of the old cities from their political 
role and the creation of mere state capitals such as Albany for 
New York, Harrisburg for Pennsylvania, Columbia for South 
Carolina. ^ 

Despite the urbanization of the United States, the supremacy 
of rural ideals is still part of the tradition of the nation : what- 
ever the facts, the fiction of American politics is still that every- 
thing must be done to foster ‘‘ a bold peasantry a country’s 
pride ”. To incline the balance in favour of the country and 
to look to the farmer for the American answer to social and poli- 
tical problems was the official creed. In the first report of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission (1888), the principle was laid 
down that 

“in great cities great social and political evils always con- 
centrate, grow and strengthen, and the larger the cities are 
the more difficult it is to bring these evils under legal or moral 
restraints 

1 When Oklahoma was admitted to the Union in 1908, aldiouglusiww: .pf 
its cities was more than twenty years old, the old rural suspicion of their 
bad influence on tire legislator was revealed in a proposal to make a new 
capital to be called “ New Jetusalem ”, • 

‘ Qjioted in Delos F. Wilcox, The Study of City Government, p. 5. 

lOI 
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The doctrine of the innocence of the farmer and the almost 
axiomatic turpitude of the townsman has been preached so lonp; 
that it has few sceptics in the country — and not as many as one 
might expect in the cities. When town and country differ on 
political questions the burden of proof is jiut pn the townsman ; 
it is his patriotism and purity that are in question and his opinion 
that is talcen as being a prion suspect. To this old clash, the 
growth of American cities and the stagnation of the country 
have added bitterness, for as the balance of population changed, 
as the virtuous farmers became less nnmerous than the town- 
dwellers, annoyance at seeing power slipping into unworthy 
hands grew in rural breasts. 

Last aggravation of a bad business, the origin of the towns- 
men grew less and less acceptable to the countrymen. It was 
bad enough when the city -dwellers were backsliding men of 
one’s own kind, men who had known better things, had been 
“ where bells have knolled to church ” and knew, at any rate, 
by family tradition, the essential rightness of rural .standards, 

“ still, al least, our countrymen ”, but in the last iwo generations, 
the fathers of the city-dwellers were Ices likely to be fugitives 
fiom the country than fugitives from Europe, immigrauts who 
had never known the uniform discipline of the froutier. who 
( ongregated in masses eom])a( t enough to defy American opiniori 
and who lived thcii lives in ways that the American tiadition ' 
had definitely decided to be wrong. The life and liberty, and 
still more the manner of the pursuit of happiness of the American 
city-dweller of recent European oiigin was, in the eyes of lural 
America, a stumbling-block, and it was the custom of the ruial 
American to make things unpleasant for all dissenters fiom the 
ancestral folk-ways — ^as it is the rural custom everywhere. 

Rural America is Protestant America, and not only Protestant, 
but Puritan America. , For good and evil, the legacy of Puritanism 
has been attributed to the Pilgrim Fathers who are erroneously 
assumed to have founded Massachusetts, burned witches and 
been the spiritual ancestors of the Anti-Saloon League. In 
fact, if there had never been a Pilgrim Father, or a Massa- 
chusetts Puritan, there would still have been Puritan America, 
for John Wesley, not Increase Mather, is the father in God of 
the average rural American, k was the great revivals of the 
eighteenth cenlui'y, the missionary work of the Baptists and 
Methodists that set the pace that the older, more intellectual, 
Icss^xible churches, ^Presbyterian and Congregational, had to 
try, vvith moderate success, to keep up with. All over rmal 
America, the evangelists spread ; the poweiful intoxicant of a 
highly emotional rdig:on was swallowed by a starved popula- 
tion and all good things were connected with the God preached 
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by Asbury and Embury and their successois. Beside that power 
there was nothing to set. In England the corresponding move- 
ment broke against the Church ol England which, with all its 
faults, remained respectable. In any case the complete identifica- 
tion of social worth with the evangelical churches was impossible 
in a country where, at the height of their potver, the Evangelicals 
had to toleiate the irregularities of the gentry, however vigor- 
ously they suppressed the sinful animal spiiits of the lower 
01 ders , In America, thei e was no gentry over most of the count ry 
and in the LSouth the old Deist followers of Jefferson found their 
own children converted under their eyes and their own states 
given over to clerical rule. By the time of the Civil War, most 
politicians found it a help to have got religion, to be church 
members and to carer to the Church vole. Moral legislation, 
especially one variety of it, came to be a bugbear of the politician 
and the legislative war to make A.meiica safe foi modern rural 
Protestantism wa.s on. 

While the great evangelical revival was winning over the 
frontier and re-conqueiing the older states, its content was 
changing. The Protestant churches began to shift the em- 
phasis of their preaching from faith to works and to adopt a 
social mission. Notably they adopted increasingly Manichrean 
views as to the sinfulness of alcohol and the duty of the Christian 
law-maker to put down the drink traffic as a social abuse — and 
as a sin. 

The first wave of prohibition ebbed in the Civil Wai and 
the retreat was in part, at least, due to the resistance of political 
forces that were based on the support of the new immigrants, 
German and Irish. It took German votes to elect Lincoln in 
i860, and the Republican party had to conciliate this indispen- 
sable block of supporters by restraining the zeal of its Puritan 
element. Liquor revenue became, in the pressure of war finance, 
indispensable to the Treasury and the brewers and distillers 
went into politics, as their English biethren did, to defend them- 
selves against what they deemed excessive taxation. 

Prohibition was never wholly wiped out ; in rural America 
it was the ideal to be aimed at and remained, in many areas, 
the system laid down by the Jaw, if poorly obseived in practice, 
The political rise of women, most notable in the western states, 
helped the good cause, saloons became definitely disreputable, 
like brothels ; they might exist by law or by custom, but they 
had few or no open defenders. The drink interests wetB^rot 
seriously worried. States neglected to revise their legislation, but 
there were not many teeth in the laws. The godly state of Iowa 
refused to repeal its prohibition of the liquor traffic, but it granted 
permanent dispensation to saloon-keepers who paid a “ mulct- 
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tax ” ; the soul- and body-destroying trade was outlawed, but 
it was not abolished and the revenue was not sacrificed. Even 
more righteous Kansas got along with illegal toleration, till the 
lawless raids of Carrie Nation on the lawless saloons made it 
politically profitable to make the law more than a pious opinion. 

There seemed little political profit in proliibition. A Pro- 
hibition party had been formed in i86g to counter the reaction 
of the war period, but it never made much of a showing on its 
own account. The new party never polled more than a quarter 
of a million votes and usually polled a good deal less. It was a 
nuisance to the Republican party, for the dry voters were chiefly 
drawn from its ranks, but it was not a big enough nuisance to 
make it worth buying. Dry legislation was sometimes forced 
on the party in local elections, usually with painful results. 
Governor Foraker learned in Ohio that the German voters would 
bolt the G.O.P. in defence of beer and the dry sentiments of 
up-state New York were a joy to the Democrats of the Empire 
State who were suspected, on occasion, of stimulating dry revolts 
in the opposite ranks. But no very serious results could be 
credited to the' 'Prohibition party except that of keeping the 
question alive. 

“ The experience of the Prohibition Party demonstrated the 
fact that even friends of Prohibition and Cihristian voters who 
arc favourable to Prohibition refuse nevertheless to leave the 
political party with which they are affiliated and vole for a 
new party, although that party may advocate the thing in 
which they believe.” ^ 

This was the lesson learned by the able men who, in 1893, 
founded the Anti-Saloon League. 

The Anti-Saloon League was worked from the start on the 
lines laid down by such practical politicians as Jay. Gould or 
the brewers. It left the parties alone ; it had no illusions about 
the character of these bodies ; it knew that they existed only 
as more or less honest brokers. The parties needed votes ; it 
was the strength of the League that in every district it had votes 
to deliver. These votes went without fail to the candidate who 
promised most for the cause. They were used in primaries to 
get good candidates ; they were used in elections to get good 
legislators and officials ; they were used, ruthlessly, to punish 
politicians who promised and did not perform. All over the 
Wes^and South, whe^'e the rural population was Christian and 
dominant, it became less and less profitable to stand out against 
the new macliine. The League did not ask much, only votes ; 

^Ernest H. ^errington, The Eeolution of Prohibition in the United State,? 
qf America, p. r68. 
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it was not interested in private conduct or in legislation other 
than dry legislation. A politician could make friends with any 
Mammon of Unrighteousness he chose except the liquor trade. 
No doubt the League preferred respectable candidate.s, but it 
>copld not afford to be too particular. It believed in measures, 
not men. 

In their admuation for the political efliciency of the League, 
commentators rather tended to neglect the power behind its 
power. It was only powerful because it could induce a decisive 
number of men and tvomen, over an increasingly large part of 
the Union, to vote, regardless of money or party ties, for a cause. 
It disciplined the American voter, not for an election or two, 
but for a generation. It was and is a great achievement. It 
needed a strong base and it had it. The Anti-Saloon League 
is the political counterpart of rural American religion as much 
as the Centre party in Germany is the political counterpart of 
the Catholic Church in that country. The voters who followed 
the orders of the League were convinced that they were doing 
God’s work. All religious zealots are bound to be their brother’s 
keeper, but Puritan zealots in America more than most, for they 
have a tradition of uniformity to enforce and the liquor traffic 
offended against all their standards. It was wasteful ; it pro- 
duced only pleasure ; it hindered economic progress ; it was 
a stumbling-block and stone of offence to the faithful. It was 
never a help and often a hindrance to true religion, and it was 
usually in the hands of idolatrous Catholics or Laodicean 
Lutherans. It was sinful and it was foreign. The American 
conscience, incarnate in the descendants of the men who had 
hewn commonwealths out of the wilderness, was afl'ronted by 
this defiance of its standards by new-comers who refused to 
conform. 

Wherever prohibition went it found its course easiest where 
there were most Americans of the old stocks ; that is to say, 
/.mericans of the old American religion. Wherever Papists and 
recent immigrants were numerous, its task was harder ; wherever 
they were dominant, its task was hopeless. Attempts have been 
made at times to minimize this side of the movement. A Catholic 
archbishop was one of the founders of the Anti-Saloon League. 
Church councils deprecated the enthusiasm with which Cathohes 
threw themselves into the saloon business, and no bias could 
blind the eyes of some of the Catholic clergy to the havoc wrought 
among their flocks by the Demon Rum. Nevertheless, Ca-tMTics 
as a body were strongly opposed to calling in the secular arm 
to put down a traffic which had no superr!p.tural terrors for them. 
Germans were, whether; Catholic or Protestant, strongly opposed 
to any interference with the beer supply. If their Anglo-Saxon 
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ndghbouis could not drink civilized liquor in a t ivilizcd fashion, 
that was no reason for being dragged down Lo their level. 

The great nationalist wave of the World Wai, folloiving on 
a reform wave, gave the League its chance. The brewers were 
the forefront of the liquor trade and the brewers were Get mans. 
Why fight the Kaiser and Hindenburg, when Pabst and Busch 
were allotted to divert the indispensable grain from the Allied 
cause to make their hell brews ? The brewers were Germans ; 
that is, very maladioit apologists, and the cause of legal drinking 
went down. There was war-time prohibition and then the 
eighteenth amendment and the Volstead Act. The social princi- 
ples of the American countryside and of the American Protestant 
Churches were written into the constitution. That instrument 
does not contain God’s name, but it now contains God’s law, 
or what has been for a generation past taught as sucli in the 
churches of uiral America. 

If it was possible to doubi, ten years ago, that the eighteenth 
amendment r\as an expression of the social philosophy of the 
American countryside, it is hardly possible now. The burden 
of defen-’e has fallen more and moic on the churches and more 
and more on the rural population. Where the aliens arc numer- 
ous, the amendment is opposed oi ignored ; where the popula- 
tion is churchless or Catholic, the economic and social arguments 
for prohibition fall on deaf ears. The drys and the wets alike 
know this. The defiance of the law by New York City has brought 
bitter abuse upon that alien island, full of Jews and Italians, ruled 
by the Irish for Wall Street. It is accused of having seceded from 
the Union ; of being a modern Sodom, polluting the whole land. 

The eighteenth amendment was, in fact, a hasty locking of 
the stable door and it was only one bolt among many. The 
new immigration laws that have barred the United States to 
Europe, are partly a form of protection for American labour, 
partly a recognition of the changed character of American 
social and economic life, but no one who has noted the trans- 
formation of the quota system to the present national origins 
system, can doubt that the object is to keep out non-assimilable 
races—and for non-asSimilable races, read non- Protestant. The 
English Aliens Act was passed against Jews, but they were not 
mentioned. The American acts were passed to keep out Euro- 
peans who would reinforce the hordes already tvithin the gates 
who were undermining American life and morality. This fear for 
the'^ski ways, this cofiviction that the beliefs that made and 
saved the Republic are in deadly danger is not unjustified. 
If the American Republic can only keep afloat if buoyed up on 
the principles of nittcteenth-century evangelical religion, it is in 
grave danger of sinking. 
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The political consequenceb of this rally of the American 
village have been immense. Prohibition, itself, has split parties 
and altered party lines to an extent unprecedented since the 
days of the slavery conflict, but prohibition is only one of the 
symptoms of this deep uneasiness. When the X)emocratic Con- 
vention of 1934 degenerated into a prolonged dog-fight over 
the question of the condemnation of the Ku Klux Klan, the 
nature of the conflict was revealed. The galleries packed with 
New Yorkers cheering on the Smith leaders and shouting down 
Bryan revealed that, far more than in 1896, the “ Great Com- 
moner ” was in the enemy’s country. Why should he and hi.s 
friends be forced to condemn the Klan wliich was only doing, 
rather loughly, w'hat the men whom Bryan and many ot ihc 
McAdoo delegates represented, -wanted dune ? For them to 
condemn the Klan would have been political imprudence equal 
to a condemnation of the Orange order by an Ontario or Liver- 
pool Conservative politician. Nor would there have been any 
use in it, lor the delegates could not have delivered the goods 
The Convention abandoned responsibility and the party went 
dov/n to its most humiliating oefeat m sixty ■'/ears. Four years 
later, the conflict was kept out of the Hou.ston Convention, and 
Governor Smith, nominated on the fiist ballot, was deserted by 
half the Solid South. The conflict foices itself into die Republican 
party, for that, too, has to choose between its city and its country 
clientele. It has been ruined in Nesv York h'^ the dry control 
of the rural areas that are its backbone. It has suffered badly 
in Illinois and has not come unscathed out of the struggle, even 
in Pennsylvania. For the moment the Klan is ruined and 
the initiative is with the urban attack ; rural America is on 
the defensive, but the struggle is no*- over yet. Yet it can only 
end one way. On point after point the rural standards have 
been overthrown. The “ monkey trial ” at Dayton was a 
defeat, for it brought ridicule on the cause, In a nation in- 
creasingly devoted to bridge, how can the standards of the 
Methodist Book of Discipline be enforced fiy law or custom, 
even in the most respectable households ? 'Fobacco was banned 
by that great propagandist organization, the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union, ^ the W.G.T.U. of the politician’s nightmare. 
Cigarettes ranked only aftei drink, dancing, and cards as doors 
to destruction, but despite the protests of Senator Smoot and the 
law in many states, the American gdrl smokes the deadly things 
and is represented as doing so in couuUqss advcitisementSji, 

' SeiiaLoi Smool denuLun.t-d tlit. adM-ifisitig of (.it'artUfs b',' companies 
‘‘ Mhose only God is piolil, iihose onK IJibk' is thg balance ihcet, whose only 
principle isi giecd ” (qiiolccl in P Ode«3id, The Amenmn Public Mind, p. 194), 
'I his oiilboisl was explained by die tynical as not only embodying the protes-f 
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The Puritan Sunday is embalmed in laws that are never 
enforced effectively, and the drift of American city life is mani- 
festly away from the faith of the countryside in particular as 
well as of all faiths in general . The cit ies ai c gi owing, the couniry- 
side is at best stable ; the economic rewards of farming are less 
and less attractive to energetic spirits. They flock to the towns, 
but there the mores of the countryside arc not in control and on 
the children of the immigrants from the countiyside, the acid of 
city life does its work. The city churches of the Protestant 
denominations are recruited from the countryside ; they dry up 
in the atmosphere of the town or they lose their old standards 
and old beliefs. 

As the rally against the imposition of rural morals on the 
cities gathers force, it is more and more evident that it is a fight 
between two populations with two different views of life. In 
New York, it is the rural areas and Protestant areas that support 
prohibition. Rural Pennsylvania , rural Illinois, have impeded the 
natural desire of the party leaders to conciliate the soaking wet 
and alien towns. The most German of all the states, Wisconsin, 
has added beer to the other progressive slogans and the La 
Toilettes and their allies have kept a united front against the 
dry, Klan-supported, “ regulars ”. In New England it is the 
cities, full of Irish and Italians and French-Canadians, that have 
swamped the dry countryside. In Missouri, it i.s the great 
brewing and German city of St. Louis that has protested against 
the moral zeal of the rural Democracy, and the Democrats of 
the other large town, Kansas City, have, and know they have, 
more in common with the Republicans of St. Louis than with 
their fellow-Democrats of the rural counties. In Maryland, the 
old conflict between the eastern shore and Baltimore has been 
made more bitter. by the unashamed wetness of the city and 
if tire “ Free State ” has been the delight of the wets ”, it is 
not due to any special love of liberty in the rural Marylander. 

The case of California is still more striking, for that state is 
oriented round its two great cities, San Francisco in the North 
and Los Angeles in the South. The northern city is the less 
moral, less conformist, less dry and religious, not for any mere 
geographical reason, but because it is polyglot and what the 
Americans call “ sophisticated ”. It has never lost something of 
the atmosphere of ’49, Los Angeles, far to the south, among 
its orange groves, with its oil magnates and its Hollywood stars, 
is™4ievcrthelcss, the rnost puritanical of great American cities. 

of a Mormon Apostle against a habit coitdemned as sinful by the Latter Day 
Saints, but as being provoked by one advertisement iri particular which 
advised Miss America to " reach for a Lucky instead of a sweet ”. The 
Mopnon Ohurch is one of the chief sugar producers of the Union. 
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In what other city of its rank would d Mayor dare to protest, 
in a rather unmannerly fashion, against wine-drinking in France ? 
Ridicule would have been plentiful and deadly, but in Los 
Angeles, the testimony given among the heathen was widely 
a,pproved. In what other city would the Reverend “ Bob ” 
Shuler be such a political power with his denunciations of vice 
and crime in high places ? What are the thunders of Dr. Riley 
in Minneapolis, or even of Dr. Straton in New York, but blasts 
against the storm ? In Los Angeles the wind is with the preacher. 
The reason is not hard to find. Los Angeles, for all its world 
celebrity as a seat of sin, is the most rural of American cities. 
To it and to its neighbourhood flocked the farmers who had 
enough sense to retire with their war pjofits. It is made in 
their image. Flere is a hundred per cent American city and, 
here, the fort is being held against tradition-dissolving novelties. 
In Californian politics, in addition to the inevitable jealousy of 
the two cities, is the jealousy of two attitudes to life. It is the 
North that is wet ; that wants racing and betting and that is 
poorly responsive to the religious stimulants that enliven life in 
the South ; it is Los Angeles, for all its sub-tropical climate, 
that enforces the morals of Iowa on the borders of Mexico, for 
this generation at least. 

In this war of two traditions, the countryside has one advan- 
tage that it is reluctant to abandon. Its political power is far 
greater than its numerical strength justifies. Quarrels over the 
distribution of seats are old in America ; to secure for the frontier 
a political representation equivalent to its share of the population 
was one of the chief achievements of the Jacksonian revolution. 
In the federal constitution, from the start, and in state constitu- 
tions for the past century, the allotment of seats in at least one 
of the Houses, has been on a population basis. The usual pro- 
vision has been for a redistribution every ten years, following 
on the' results of the federal census. For the past thirty years 
there has been an increasingly marked reluctance to put these 
provisions into effect, since each redistribution would have in- 
creased the political power of the towns had it been made, and 
all over the Union the plain command of the constitutions has 
been ignored or ingeniously perverted. Congress blankly refused 
to allot more seats to the cities after the census of 1910, and it 
was oiJy after the census of 1930 that the twenty-years-overdue 
increase was made. Any allotment of seats will hurl some 
states at the expense of others and that accounts for partr^f 
the reluctance, but it is also bound to hurt the rural areas at 
the expense of the cities all over the Union. ^Los Angeles, Detroit, 
Chicago, were all under-represented and there was in the making 
a fine rotten-borough system in the lower House to reinforce 
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the excessive representation of the agricultural inSerest in the 

Senate. 

Even the belated resolution of Congress to do ils constitutional 
duly, and to apportion seats, in the lower House, on the population 
basis of the last census, although it ends twenty years’ discrimi" 
nation between states, does not remove the dangers of discrimi- 
nations within states. The distribution of seats within a state is 
left to the State Legislatures and these Legislatures may, and almost 
certainly will, gerrymander the congressional scats as seems best 
to themselves. Already the good work has been taken in hand 
and very odd congressional election districts have been created. 
As most State Legislatures in the East and Middle West are packed 
in favour of tlie rural areas, there is a danger that rural domin- 
ance will return by the back door. Nothing but a healthy fear 
of public opinion backed up by such legal weapons as the urban 
areas have at their command, will keep the rural counties from 
digging themselves in again, and if they are allowed to get away 
with it, there will be adjustments of congressional districts which 
will earn the commendation even of experts from Northern Ireland. 

In state government the problem is much older . With the rise 
of great cities like New York, Baltimore, Chicago, which, in them- 
selves, were half or more of their states, the scales were deliber- 
ately tilted against the cities, A century ago, the rural areas 
were active for numerical representation: “King Numbers’’ 
triumphed over the fears of Chancellor Kent and Chief Justice 
Marshall, but to-day the rural areas think it the most natural 
thing in the world that the cities should be ruled by the country, 
regardless of the relative populations. In Georgia every one of 
the i6i counties has the same representation in the State Senate ; 
the average population of a county is 18,000, but Fulton county 
which contains Atlanta, has only one-third of a Senator, with 
300,000 population.^ In Rhode Island the most decayed rural 
town had the same representation as Providence. Connecticut, 
too, cultivated rotten boroughs as one of its steady habits. > In 
Illinois all attempts to reform the state constitution failed because 
CWcago would not consent to make its present undei'-repre- 
sentation a matter of bargaining. It wanted its rights, not just 
as much of them as the legal majority of rural Illinois could be 
induced to let go. The same stoiy is true of almost all states, 
the coun^side is in power, even though, in population, it be 
a dwindKng minority, and it shows no sign of Jetting go its hold 
osrdie political machinery, now almost its only ally in the war 
against the new America. 

^ In a soutl^n. staie jike Georgia, die situation is even worse than it 
for the Detnocratic primary is th^ Teal election, and the scales are 
weighted even more shamelessly there against the city. 
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This old conflict, now more bitter than ever, is reflected in 
all manner of ways in the control of the police, in the 
character of state legislation, in the regulation of municipal 
autonomy, in the tax system. As far as possible all power is kept 
In the hands of the state legislature against the municipalities 
on the one hand and the Governor, who represents the numerical 
majority, on the other. City government is investigated, but 
rural government sheltered from the urban counter-attack. To 
get justice or even tolerable municipal life from the state author- 
ities it is necessary to bribe or cajole. It is not very surprising 
to learn that the city of Chicago paid retaining fees to the leaders 
of the legislature of Illinois to induce them to look after the city’.s 
interests at Springfieicl, So did Indian princes or African kings 
bribe members of Parliament or senalors in the great days of 
the British and Roman Empires.’- 

How is this blank defiance of democratic principle defended ? 
In part it is not defended. The defiance of the constitutional 
provisions for re-apportionment is too brazen to be covered even 
by the most adroit political casuistry. But there is a deeper 
conviction that occasionally comes to the surface ; the conviction 
that the citizens that are being deprived of their full political 
weight are not entitled to full political weight ; ihat they are, 
to borrow a term from M. Maurras, “ m6teques ”. The city- 
dwellers are new-comers or the children of new-comers, They 
have so much to be grateful for that they should be content with 
a good deal less than their rights. Where were they when the 
foundation of the Republic were laid ? Why shoulcl they have 
a deciding voice in the conflict of traditions ? Only “ White, 
Gentile, Protestants ”, to use the formula of the Ku Klux Klan, 
are entitled to a deciding voice in fundamentals. There is a 
grave danger of the future of rhe nation being plarxned on tines 
not in conformity with the traditions of Protestant America. 
Newspapers owned or written by Jews cast ridicule on the 
traditions of the countryside ; it is an impertinence in the eyc,s 

’ Among the many obstacles to good government in Chicago, high rank 
must be given to the multiplication by the stale of govcrnmenlal authorities 
anti the consequence on the Chicago front of the impossibility of unity of 
command — on the side of the law, at any rate. ‘‘’Iherc are no less than 
415 local gorerning bodies in Chicago and Cook county, each with its own 
tax-levying and bmrowing powers. Within the city limits of Chicago theie 
are 3 1 independent govermnents and sis scmi-indcpcndent tax-levying ward.?. 

. . . Outside of Chicago, in Cook county there are 384 additional indepen- 
dent and aemi-independent bodies, all empowered to levy taxes and to borrow 
funds. Most sections in Chicago and Cook couifty are subject to at 
seven independent gov'crnments, and within the whole county there are no 
less than 450 separate tax levies. The citizens of North Village pay 37 
different assessments ” (W. W. Liggett, “ The ?lundei of Chicago ”, in 
T/ie Amsman Mmurj, March, 1(933). 
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of the rural American ; as it vvas an impeitinenccj in the eyes 
of many Frenchmen, for M. Leou Blum to be a leader in the 
attack on the congregations and on the Alsatian concordat in 
1924. That is why a Catholic “ wet ”, like A 1 Smith, is so 
repellent to many Americans ; his origin puts him out of court ; 
he cannot understand the deep and sacred feelings behind the 
Puritan tradition. When there was talk of a redistribution and 
vague threats of penalizing the South for its disfranchisement of 
the Negroes, Senator Black of Alabama struck a popular note 
in demanding that aliens be no longer counted in allotting seats, 
and, in his heart, it is possible that the Senator sees little to choose 
between a naturalized and an unnaturalized alien. You can 
naturalize a Calabrian peasant or a fugitive from a Lithuanian 
ghetto, but you cannot give him the traditions of the pioneer, 
you cannot make him feel as they feel whose ancestors were slain 
by the sword of the spirit in the great revivals and saved by 
an American God. 

For the amalgamation of the American people, the absorption 
of such varied stocks is not yet complete. There are, in the eyes 
of the average American of the countryside and the towns which 
are rural in outlook, two classes of Americans, first- and second- 
class Americans, and, with few exceptions, the first-class Ameri- 
cans are the Protestant Americans. It is not put so crudely as 
that, There is talk of the “ Anglo-Saxon ” genius for self-govern- 
ment that cannot be e.xpected of the lesser breeds, and of recent 
years there has been a good deal of pseudo-scientific propaganda 
in favour of the inherent virtues and superiorities of the Nordic 
Man. But these refinements have been too academic for the 
average man ; they have been useful for more cultivated citizens 
who wanted to rationalize their dislike of Catholics and Jews, 

“ Micks ”, “ Wops ”, “ Kikes ”, as such, but as Dr. Denis 
McCarthy has put it, ” The Nordics were made by the Ph.D.’s,” 
— and their popularity has been largely confined to academic 
circles. 

No dolichocephalic blond Piedmontese, has ever got past Ellis 
Island on the strength of his pigmentation and his cephalic index.' 
The liigh rank given to the Huguenots as an ancestral stock is 
proof of how “ unscientific ” American racial prejudice is. These 
“ Celts ” are eminently desirable citizens, although their Catholic 
kinsmen from French Canada are suspect.^ All Protestant Irish 
are Scotch-Irish, even though they bear names that would brand 
them, in any county in Ulster, as putative members of the 
Ancient Order of Hibernians. The Jews, of course, suffer all the 

* One ot the oddest sidelights on the Huguenot’s prestige is the assumption 
that the'bearcrs of the cofflimon Scottish names, Pettigrew, and Lamont, are ’ 
of Huguenot origin. 
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disabilities of the Catholics, and some of their own. Together 
they make up the block of “ half-breed.s ” whose claims on the 
sufferance of their fellow-countrymen are claims of favour, not 
of right. In Louisiana and Maryland, however, Catholicism 
has a prestige it lacks even in state.s where it is really more 
'powerful, as in Massachusetts and Rhode Island : and in Cali- 
fornia, the power may be to the Methodists, but the romance 
is in the Franciscan missions.^ In the same way it is more 
respectable to be of Pennsylvania Dutch origin than to be of 
plain German stock arrived in the nineteenth century. - 

It happens that the dividing-line of religion is also, very 
largely, the dividing line of “ new ” and old “ stocks There 
were comparatively few Catholics in the United Stales before 
1830 and few Jews before 1880. The immigrant has always 
provoked resistance to his economic competition and to his odd 
ways. The “ Americans ” of Gopher Prairie suspected the 
Scandinavians of the countryside of all kinds of open and con- 
cealed treason to American ideals, but a new generation easily 
amalgamates those who have values in common. But the 
problem presented by the Catholics and the Jew is a real one. 
They may think alike concerning the Republic, but they do not 
think alike concerning the next world, and everywhere that is a 
hate-breeding difference. American life has been based on the 
acceptance of the standards of Anglo-Saxon Puritanism. It is 
not the tongue of Shakespeare, but the tongue of the Bible and 
of Moody and Sankey that is the great bond between the English- 
speaking peoples. 

' But even Californian respect for valuable tourist romance has its limits. 
Each state is allowed to put the statues of two figures from its history in the 
national capitol. "When Wisconsin sent in a statue of Pfere Marquette there 
Nvere loud protests, but when California decided that one of its two heroes 
should be Pray Junipero Serra, it was impossible to contest the claims of the 
great missionary and colonist, but a powerful agitation arose to force the 
state to make the Reverend Thomas Starr King the other great Californian 
to be commemorated at Washington. Few in Cahfornia, Eind still fewer in 
the routrtry at large, had any idea who the Reverend Mr. King was, but if 
there was to be a Catholic priest sent by California, there would have to be 
a Protestant minister as well. 

“ Pennsyk'ania Dutch are of German, not Dutch origin. “ Funny ! 
Whole lot of people take Schnraltz for a German name, but of course, as a 
matter of fact, when you look irtto the nrallet, it rsn’t German at all but 
Pennsylvania Dutch, which is almost the same as saying New' Englarrd 
Yankee.” Thus Mr. Lowell Schmaltz, “The Man Who Knew Guoirdgo 
Ills friend. Dr, Lepewski, however, was anxious to explain that, “he was 
really of German e.Klraction and trot one of these? Lithuanians or some fiffeign 
stock like that On the other hand, the acceptance of immigrants from 
the privileged stocks is very rapid. Both the candidates in the presidential 
election of igi6 were of as recent immigrant sSock as Governor Smith, but 
neither Wilson nor Mr. Hughes suffered iir their political eligibility for all that, 
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“The same basal leligious feelings and theological con- 
ceptions are in Englishmen and Americans, and they woiild 
be at home with each other in discussing these questions as 
neither Englishmen nor Americans would be wiili French or 
German.” ^ 

The practical ending of immigration might have put an end 
to the old assaults on the new-comers that have come with each 
generation, but the immigrants of the last fifty yean, have not 
brought with them the equipment of moral ideas and standards 
ihat formerly made assimilation easy. The American Puritan 
has found his tlieoretical toleration put to a test that toleration 
seldom stands without a good deal of strain. It is not the habit 
of the ssealot, in any country or time, to permit others to go to 
the Devil their own way. Modern Ireland has little to learn 
from modern America in this department of politics. A Prot- 
estant librarian in Mayo was opposed on principles that were 
very like those used to justify the proscription of Governor Smith 
by hia more tempeiate opponents. Other issues, economic dis- 
aster for example, for a time may obscure the quarrel, but it will 
remain, for neither .side will surrender willingly. The new- 
comers could not, if they would, re-make themselves in the model 
of the older stocks, for the rural-religious mould in which the 
older metal was cast is too obviously unfit for a new smelting. 
Nor will the older stocks, in the countryside, knowingly accept 
the new life of the cities ; their pride as well as their faith is too 
deeply involved. 

indeed, the long life of the Puritan old Adam has been suffi- 
ciently demonstrated in English politics in recent years : and the 
same disregard for the ■vyishes of the people immediately con- 
cerned has been displayed on both sides of the Atlantic. When 
the House of Commons threw out the Prayer Book, it did so by 
a vote which went against the wishes of the English members, by 
the votes of Welsh, Irish and Scottish Protestants who were 
anxious to save the Protestant tradition of England, whatever 
the English themselves thought about it. 

How is this quarrel which is continually interfering in politics 
and complicating issues and strategics, to be composed ? There 
is little indication that the rural American, no matter how dis- 
illuaioned he may be as to the results of prohibition, will lightly 
let go his political power or abandon his watch over his eiring 
dty brother. Yet his game is lost, at least in its present form. 
Aj#*erir.ans will stand lot in the way of legal tyranny, but there 
is a limit. Chicago will not for ever be content to go on bribing 
the rural legislators to^do its business, any more than industrial 
‘A. P. Brigham, The United States of America, p. 240. 
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England, a century ago, was content to put up with virtual repre- 
sentation. The census, the drift of economic power, is all one way. 
The ending of immigration is a futile gesture, for the damage is 
done. If it were merely a question of foreign ideas and foreign 
stocks being kept in their places, the politicians might rely on a 
long life of catering to Ameiican nationalism, but the real danger 
to old-fashioned Americanism is America. It was in vain to 
preach the old Roman virtues to a people conscious of its new 
empire and the American Gatos are no more likely to be per- 
manently successful than was their Roman exemplaf. City life 
eats away the basis of the old folkways as of the old rural economy. 
Mr. Mencken has told us that, to the “ peasants ” of Tennessee, 
even Dayton is a metropolis of dangerous delights ; a sapper of 
the old customs and principles. That eminent rural statesman, 

“ Alfalfa Bill ” Murray, Governor of Oklahoma, proposed to 
keep his legislators away fiom the seductions of Oldahoma City 
by locking them up in dormitories staffed by women who, like 
the Cambridge college bedmakers, were to be old and ugly. A 
Governor of Ohio earned much popularity by announcing that 
he had never been in New York and never would be, but how 
many of his supporters would have refused a free trip to New 
York ? What town is there that does not see itself another New 
York, if it only had its rights ? It is not enough to stop the 
addition of inferior ingredients to the melting-pot, for the pot 
itself is melting. The defenders of the rural tradition have resorted 
to politics, not because of confidence, but because of fear. They 
see themselves at the breach defending the good old ways, on 
which depends the safety and prosperity of the nation ; 

Moribus antiquis res stat Romana virisque. 

But behind them the wall is cnimbling and their army is 
deseiting, and the politicians are beginning to find it out. O^ce 
the tide }s obviously on the turn, the politicians wiU turn on their 
recent allies with ferocity. The traditionalists are fightirig, at 
best, a doubtful battle and they are shaken by the present crisis as 
never before. The years of prosperity, if they ate into_ the ascetic 
theory of the Puritans, at least provided a talking point tor pro- 
hibition. But the depression hit the rural areas hard ; it created 
powerful economic discontents that destroyed the hold of the 
existing political personnel on the voters and the existing pohricai 
personnel was dry ” in the matin. The disa.sters that hs-ve 
befallen the “ Hoovercrats ” checked thq political power oi-ihc 
churches in the South and even a sound “ dry ” _ who had the 
prudence to keep regular in party politics, finds his posmon less 
and less secure, if we may judge by the eclipse of Senator Cameron 
Morrison in North Carolina. 


% 
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Over the rest of the land the “ drys ” are on the run. As far 
as politicians were concerned, they were held to the cause by 
fear, not by conviction, and now the “ wets ” have proved that 
there is more to be feared from them than from the Anti-Saloon 
League. Through the breach thus made in the defences of old 
America, more things than beer will pass. Yet the fight in its' 
fundamental aspects is not over, although prohibition is doomed. 
It will, indeed, be a long time before the evangelical lobby in 
Washington recovers even part of the prestige which it had in 
the great days of Wayne B. Wheeler and Senator Wesley Jones. 
But the countryside has not been remade for all that, and when 
the present pressure of economic questions is a little abated, the 
rural Americans will again hear “ ancestral voices prophesying 
war”. The older Americans have not yet despaired of the 
puritan Republic. 

In this moment of their defeat, it is all the more necessary 
to point out that the would-be defenders of Americanism, for all 
their absurdities and meannesses, for all the premiums they put 
on hypocrisy and all the evils that flowed from their greatest 
triumph, raised a real issue and one that will have to be faced. 
The American people will have to take slock of its ideals, and 
come to some agreement, for 

" in a hearty and sound democracy all questions at issue must 
be minor matters ; fundamentals must have been silently 
agreed upon and taken for granted when the democracy 
arose 

America must get new folkways for her new life, 

* George Santayana, Characler and Opinion in the United Slates, p, 206. 



PART FOUR, 


THE PRESIDENT 

And choice being mutual act oF all our soul'i, 

Makes meiit hv-r election, and doth bod, 

As 'tweic fiom forth us all, a man distdl’d 
Out of our virtues. 

Troi/us and Cressida, Act I, Scene iii. 

Chapter I 

THE GROWTH OF THE PRESIDENCT 

I II "IHE growth in power and prestige of the presidency of 
'v I the United States is an example of the unforeseen 
possibilities of a written constitutionj for, in normal 
times, the President’s po-wers, as set out in the Constitution, 
would not account for his immense prestige, and for his great 
potency for good and evil. The executive power in the United 
States is legally hampered by all sorts of restrictions, some of 
his most important powers he has to share with the Senate, 
others are only made available by the financial grace of Congress, 
and he has no legal means of coercing either house or both 
together, and only slight facilities for persuading them,> The 
customary comparison with the Prime Minister of Great Britain 
is hackneyed but useful. The accretion of power to the office of 
Prime Minister has gone on as fast as it has to the office of Presi- 
dent, but in a more rational and predictable way. In the con- 
temporary British Constitution, the Prime Minister is master of 
the^abinct hixd of tlie^Hoube of GomtOpns, for party discipHne, 
at ordinary times, is based on adherence to the policy of the 
Prime Ministerib The members of the party in power have all 
the reason in the world to support their chief, for. they pan only 
overthrow hirn^at ffie cost of ceasing to, be lhe,.,party in ppeyer ; 
lie can go out of office of' he can do worse ; he can dissolve 
Parliament and that is, in itself, a mosj effective means of^iarty 
disciplineJA The theory by which the Cabinet holds its power 
at the beck and call of the House of Commons, loses all reality 
when a government has a dear majority, for that majority has 
been returned to supporV»''a policy and party, and both are 
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usually assumed to be incarnate in a man or, at most, in one or 
two men.sj'What House of Commons of the usual type ever 
defeats its own government voluntarily, if it is made aware that 
a defeat will be taken as a vote of no confidence and result in a 
dissolution ? Short of a complete collapse of the internal unity 
of a party, when does this demand for practically unquestioning 
support, this perpetual confidence trick fail to come off? Only 
in a House of Commons in which there is no stable parliamentary 
party majority and, despite the two Labour governments, that 
type of House of Commons is still rare and an anomaly. The 
picture of a House of Commons, vigilantly watching its delegates, 
is a fiction that has had little truth in it for sixty years) ^ ■ 

/A Prime Minister, with a party majority in the" House of 
Commons, commands all the executive and legislative power in 
j a fashion that the most potent American President has not done, 
save for very brief periods,^}' Not only is the Prime Minister the 
political centre in a way unknown to American life, he is the 
head of, the pai'ty organization in a way that fe\y American 
Presidents have bceh,#^' He 'cannot, of course, wholly disregard 
the opinion of the rank-and-file members, not because it is 
important in itselfj not because he fears the action of the individual 
member, but because their discontent may be a reflection and 
a cause of party discontent in the constituencies, and may iiave 
fruit, not in a party revplt, not in liis deposition, but in a defeat 
at a general election’;!) A mere revolt of the politicians has few 
terrors for an English Prime Minister if it be not reflected, fairly 
soon, in the constituencies. Even if the official pai ty organization 
fells into critical hands or into hands other than his own, a Prime 
Minister has large reserves of strength, as was shown in the last 
years of the doomed Balfour ministry. \'v'Mr. Chamberlain could 
■win over the organization, stir up the enthusiasm, inspire the 
fighting hopes of the party, but he was not Prime Minister, and 
he could not unhorse the parliamentary leader of the party, and 
knew this too well to try ; that was left to the opposition and 
I it took five years for the party to get lid of Mr. Balfour, even when 
'' he had lost two general elections, and was merely leader of an 
especially disgruntled oppositiorn* 
f^or is this due to a profound difference in the method of 
elwtion to the two offices ; an English general election has as 
decidedly a plebiscitary character as an American presidential 
election^ In each case the country votes for or against a man, 
usujtllY not mainly on his personal merits, but on those of his 
^ part)^ But Mr, Gladstone was the issue in 1880, as emphatically 

* It had some reality in the period Bagehot describes, of slack party 
'dhcipliHe between the fall jf Peel and the rise of Gladstone, but there is 
, Very seldom a place for Adullatnites nowadays. 
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as Woodrow Wilson was the issue in igid-.l It is too early to be 
dogmatic about the weight of Mr. MacDonald’s name in 1931, 
but it was undoubtedly great ; he could only receive a personal 
mandate by the returning of a majority to the House of Commons, 
but some part of every constituency voted for Mr. MacDonald 
as Prime Minister and not merely, or mainly, for the individual 
membe'r teturned, or the National Government, or Us policy. Itj 
is not the fundamental character of the mandate, but the office to, 
which he is elected, that makes the difference and accounts for' ^ 
the fact that an American President is always more or less than an. 
English Prime Minister, and usually less) 

ffihe Piesident combines in his person the two offices of King 
and Prime Ministerial In the English system the duties are 
‘ divided between what Bagehot called the “ dignified ” and the 
“efficient” functions. The public liturgies are performed by an 
hereditary official, but the actual executive government is cariied 
on by an elected one. In America the offices are united and the 
least-disputed function of the President is his activity at such 
affairs as tne fiist baseball game of the season and the laying of 
foundation-stoiic.s. ‘-'In a country where political office is not; 
accorded the traditional respect it usually commands in Europe, j 
it is something that the head of the political system is admittedly j 
at the head of the national life and not merely a party chief 
as in England, or a none-too-impressive figure-head like the/ 
Freni'h President. He has had no king to compete with, 
there are no memories or pretenders to shadow the republican 
dignity of the chief magistrate, and though there are many 
Ameiicauj to w'hom a throne, especially the throne of the King 
of England, is sacred beyond any mere President’s chair, for the 
vast majority, thejtn^esty of the people incarnate in the President 
is as respectable ar'aiiy'gpvcrpmeiit needs "to be. iTKis dignity 
has not" always been appreciated, and after the pseudo-royalty 
of the Washington and Adams regimes, the Jefferson adminis- 
tration went to great lengths to make it cleat that no dmnity 
hedged a President. (Nevertheless, the attribution to the President 
of the formal representation of the people has been useful as a 
cement of national feeling, and has also added to the authority 
of the chief executive, even with Senators; Cnticisjn of the 
President in public has to keep witliin limits that would not be 
observed inTfeSTaS’e'of a mmor official, though ic is possible that 
thii”codc is less” "Binding' In the case of a Democratic President 
than in that uf a Republican. There a3;e moments when one 
feels that a good Republican regards a Democratic President as 
a French legitimist regarded Louis Philippe, as a ICing de facto but 
not de jure, and so not entitled to the forBearance due to a real 
President. The same was true of Republican Presidents in the 
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early days, when the party was still radical and disreputable, but 
even the most embittered Republican will pay formal respect to the 
presidential dignity and, since Harvard gave Andrew Jackson 
an honorary degree, the office is assumed, on formal occasions, 
to cover the man and the politician with the mantle of national 
majesty^ 

i^It is to Jackson’s time, and to Jackson himself, that we owe 
anotlier characteristic of the presidency, the assumption, that, 
in some special way, the presidency represents the people, and 
as he and some of his successors have asserted it, the presidency 
h^s a distinct flavour of the plebiscitary moharchy of the Bona- 
partes and the presidential authority has been presumed to 
embody “ We the People^of the United States ” in a way impos- 
sible to Congress. There”is no foundation for this assumption in 
the Constitution. The President is, in law, not a direct result of 
popular choice, but of an indirect elcclion.yl In theory, his con- 
tact with the people is less direct than that of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and no nearer than that of the Senate,^ indeed, since 
the adoption by the seventeenth amendment, of the direct election 
of Senators, it is less direct^ 

(yet the Jacksonian assumption was accepted by the nation. 
The great President defied Congress and, especially, the Senate ; 
he used his veto power in a way unheard of before, not merely 
to protect his authority in its own sphere, but to hold up 
the action of Congress in the legislative field. ' Since Jackson’s 
, time the President has been a third house, he has become 
entided in custom, as he alw'ays was in law, to set his opinion 
against that of the legislature, even in fields in which the legis- 
lature is theoretically competent and even though the majority 
is fresh from the country and the President’s mandate, as a 
European would regard the matter, is exhausted|i^i^egatively 
the presidential power overshadows that of Congress^lfhe 
great Whig parliamentarians. Clay and Webster, might titonder, 
but they were beaten and although fighting a desultory rear- 
guard action, they, and the country, settled down to' acceptance 
,df the inevitable growth of presidential power. cJThe possibility 
of a veto has always to be borne in mind by Confess and some 
Presidents let it be known, in advance, that certain legislation 
} ; will be vetoed. The separation of powers that is so odd an 
aspect of American gor'erument, and has such unusual political 
effects, is defied by the veto, and politicians must take note of 
lhi«‘ anomaly that is, in fact, one of the chief links between two 
theoretically separate parts of government’.'! y' 

As Senators serve for six years, a tliird of the Senate may be more remote 
in tinift from the ■people than the President who server four years, hut a 
third he nearer, 
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‘'"The President’s veto can be overridden by a two- thirds 
majority in each house and it has sometimes been suggested as a 
rough indication of a President’s strength that one should count 
successful vetoes to the credit side and vetoes which have been 
overridden to the debit side. But a strong President has usually 
no need to veto, his relations with Congress make it easy for 
him to stop legislation earlier, unless, of course, he is completely 
at odds with both houses of the legislatureX Congress often finds 
the presidential veto a convenience^ Tt enables the harassed 
politician to acquire merit by supporting ridiculous legislation, 
confident that the President will see that it is brought to naught. 

In such cases the Congressman or Senator thinks he has done his 
duty and a two-thirds majority is not available. At other times, I 
however, the forces behind a measure arc too much for the 
politician to resist and are too zealous to be content with the 
formal homage of a bill. Then the presidential veto is over- 
ridden. Wilson failed to stop the Volstead Act and Mr. Coolidge 
the “ soldier’s bonus To veto a great party measure is a bold 
stroke for a President and rarely attempted^'^hatever Mr. 
Hoover thought of the Smoot-Hawley tariff, he dared not veto 
it. Even so strong an executive as Grover Cleveland let tlie, 
Wilson tariff of 1894 become law, although he refused to sign i^^J 
(^n normal times, how'ever, the President is in a position to 
malce his wishes known and felt. Congress may, as the Demo- 
crats did under Hayes, “ tack ” legislation to supply bills, but 
public opinion is definitely against this method of undermining 
presidential authority. Obviously were such a practice to be 
tolerated, real power would soon be transferred from the White 
House to the Capitol. Only in the quasi-revolutionary times of 
Andrew Johnson has it been possible to work up public opinion 
outside Congress to support the members of that body in the 
usurpations necessary to reduce the President to a figurehead. 
The country may be of the same mind as the majority in Congress, 
but it respects the right of the President to diffe^ ,, 

j^jfhe modern presidency owes more than the fr^ use of the 
veto pow'er to Andrew Jackson, It owes to him a definite ending 
of any parliamentary character in the oflice. Jackson had been 
elected over the opposition of what we should call “ the front 
bench ”, he had ruled in defiance of all that parliamentary 
votes and talents could do and the Senate, in which he had 
^ If the President does not sign a bill within ten day-s of its being sent to 
him, it becomes law without his signaturc.tjytDn Uie other hand, a bill smt 
to the President within the last ten days of a session may be subjected to what 
is called a “ pocket veto In this case the President does nothing with 
the bill, is save’&TEeTi'ciuble of sending a veto message which involves giving 
reasons, and as the ten days' grace allowed him have not elapsed before 
Congress ends, the bill dies.^ 
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bee j .is ’ll r)t ease as Cromv/ell in the House of Commons 
or BoiidpcUte before the Five Plundred, had resisted him in 
iiiiji Leaving the piesidericy to hh nominee, Van Buren, 
h; lenud. having shown, once for all, that in resolute hands 
there VMS no danger of a President ot the United States imder- 
1 going tne fate f“aied for the British King by Shelburne, of 
I bh-iking into a Peshwa of the Mahrattas, or, in the indignant 
I ’/.Olds uf Caleb Cushing, letting the United Slates suffer “a 
[ pfuhamtr ( ..ry despotism like that of Venice or Great Biitain, 
uilh a nominal t'-s.ecutive ehief or president utterly powerlessj’.^ 
fll is evident, then, that if American parties exist to cariYout 
oolhsie-, ihey rmist make sure, for positive action, of the presi- 
d( m v.f*i‘'No roi.gtessionaJ vieioufs, no presstne oi public opinion, 
v/iti ‘ufiee to drivi” an oKtinate President out of his constitutional 
loAu-''ii Two cases sudiciently illustrate (his (ruth. Whatever 
ju.-vifu atioa there may have been for JatKon’s assertion of a 
spisnai authoiity that deiived from ihc delibemte choice of the 
p< r.fjJs, this democratic anointing scarcely sanctities the Vice- 
Pi oi, it nt, who. by the death of a Pieudent, enters upon his 
duues.^ Candidates for ihe vice-presidency arc never chosen 
b'-rause they arc presumed to be fit to hr Piesidcnt, should 
They be called upon, but usually for reasons that have nothing 
le do with their merit .'js presidential timber. As Walter 
Hines Page put it, (.the otfice is now a .shelf, not a perch. Yet 
hi/uid accident promote the holder of this vague and ornamental 
jtuce to the presidency, all the legal and ail the conventional 
r'O'Vcr of the office is his ; he K no mere /ocim ienenSj bridging the 
till the next election'^ When Tyler succeeded Hairison in 
Ut4t, he not only assumed the title, but the position ol the dead 
chief magistrate. The fact that he had been elected on the 
Whig ticket, did nist prevent his putting obstacles in the way of 
the Whig programme, and defying the leader of the party that 
hid, a few months betbre, swept the country. For nearly four 
years he ruled, to the horror of the blaspheming Whigs, in 
accordance with his own un-V(diiggish vievi's, and not only 
pret'enled their carrying through the restoration of a. central 
Bank, but made possible the annexation of Texas and set on foot 
some of the measures that led to the Mexican War with its vast 
j'oEtical consequence^ 

(The case of Andrew Johnson is an even stronger example. Put 
s on the “ pinion ” ticket with Lincoln in 1 8G4, in an attempt to gain 
stqiport for the doubting Republicans at the blackest period of 
the wafj Lincoln’s murder made him President, In that office 

^ Pshlie, J^itlhnal Admhhlmiien of As UniUd Statet, p, u). 

The cast■o^rl whereby he also assumes the title of the President is a con- 
vention of the Coftstitution, not a pr,Qivision of that instrument, 
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he showed himself a good States’ Rights Democrat and opposed, 
and partly thwarted, the policy of the overwhelming majoiity of 
Congress, and of the party that had chosen him. Bills were 
passed over his veto, his action circumscribed by statutes, notabl) 
by the Tenure of Office Act which destroyed his power of removal 
and the last aigument of impeachment was attempted, and failed. 
Few Presidents have had less persona! power and prestige, the 
times weie times of revolution imdei legal 01 quasi-lrgal forms, 
the Supreme Court had been intimidated and hamsinmg, yt t 
Jolinson got as much of his o^vn way as consisted in prerenting 
his enemies from getting theirs. Overwhelming nujoiilic= in 
both houses, backed by a public opinion inflamed by the jje'sua.s 
of a civil war and the desperate necessities of party politics, faih d 
to overthrow the active identification of the legal powci-, ol tlie 
piesidency with the incumbent, no matter what were Ids rela- 
tions with public opinion or with the dorninam sections in 
Congress. Had the impeachment succeeded, had Gongrejs 
tasted blood by putting oirc of its own, Ben Wade, into the While 
House, who can say whai would have happened to the n’c... 
dential office? What remained of the theoretical p*m<js of In, 
French President after the expulsion of M-rCiVlahcu riuiii die 
Elysee ? W'hat chance i.s there of a revival of Lh>- nominal pov, r 
of the office since the undei'lining of chat less’oii li) tiiC horribf 
c.'cample of Miilerand ? It can be said, of course, that ilic fuiiu/ 
of the Republicans to carry the impeachment shosks tha'" the’ 
had no chance of recasting the form of government in a monf 
closer to a Congressman''- desire, but that does not affect tb- 
force of the leison. v The American President is one of the ! - j j 
monarchs ruling, for his terra, by an authority with preiogau''c ^ 
of its own which cannot be diminished ljut may be meicascfT ! 
As the direct representative of the people, even after the p-op]<' j 
have discarded ids party, he has “the right divine to gove.-n 
wrong 

(itSs^ from this basis of irremovability that the Prc'-idciv 
operates and for two years, at least, lie can affoid to take a Inngei 
view than Congresa. fionietimes his long view tutus out to 1 e 
based on a blurred vision, Wilson thought he could defy Con- 
gress in 1919, because the election of tgao would decide between 
him and his enemies — as it did liy ruining his party and jroiicy^ 
Until November, 1932, Mi. Ploovcr could still hope that a new 
House of Representatives would undo any partisan manu’uvres of, 
a hostile Congress I’^foi cveiy President who has been rebuked'* 
in mid-term by the election of a hostile Hou 5 c or Senate, or both, 
must needs duam of the appeal from Uncle Sam drunk to Unde 
Sam sober, though pieccdent suggests chaj^ ihe drunkenness 
more likely to increase than 10 diminish. ^ 
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(Subject to even leas limitation' by Congress, is the adminis- 
trative power of the President.-,.' It is probable that, in the early 
(lays of the Constitution, it was not foreseen that the power of 
rhe President over the administration would exclude that of 
Congress almost completely. Yet since the President appoints 
his Secretaries and removes them, it has been inevitable that the 
legal position should become that stated by Caleb Cushing in 

1855 : 

“ I hold that no head of a department can lawfully perform 
an offiiial art against the will of the president, and that will 
is by the constitution to govern the performance of all such 
acts.’^/ 

[Thus aimed, the President is able to divert and direct policy 
in many matters which Congress is anxious to deal with and, at 
times, lie can defy Congress altogcther.?( As soon as he was able 
to get a sufficiently lesolutc agent in Roger Taney, Jackson was 
able to assail the stronghold of his congiessional enemies by 
removing the deposits of the public funds from the Bank of the 
United States ; it was as if M. Poincare had been able to carry 
out his financial policy of 1926 against the will of the Chamber, 
or as if Mr. MacDonald had successfully defied a hostile House 
of Commons and carried out his gold-standard policy by mere 
administrative act. The Senate might, and did, condemn the 
presidential act as usurpation, but it was powerless to prevent it 
or to undo 


’ Fairlie, op. eit , p. 19 



Chapter II 

THE PRESIDENT'S CABINET 

'TT has alicady been pointed out that the President is uiler 
of the heads of departments, of his eight Secietanes, of the 
Attorney-General and of the Postmaster-General. Yet, as 
the Constitution in so many ways has thwarted the wishes of its 
framers, it might have happened that the Cabinet, in itself a 
body of which the Constitution has no knowledge, would have 
OTown into powers that legally were concentrated in one linan. 
f^he American Cabinet is composed often heads of departments 
under whose control, some, but by no means all, the administrative 
machinery is placed.^V These officers are bound to give the 
President advice should he ask for it, but have no authority to 
tender itv ''They meet regularly and are known as the Piesident’s 
Cabinet, but they are not merely liable to dismissal individually, 
or in bulk, the y have no corporate rights which are uniformly 
recognized by custoni^ i'TTierc are two anecdotes which illustrate 
the difference between the English Cabinet and the vciy differenP , 
American meeting that goes by the same name, that of Melbourne ’ 
shutting the door and demanding a vote on the Corn Laws, | 
“ It doesn’t matter what we say, but wc must all say the same ' 
thing”, and that of Lincoln putting a question to the vote inj 
his Cabinet and announcing, " Noes, seven, ayes one, the ayeri 
hav® it 

vThc President is no mere primus inter pares and no matter how 
great the authority of an English Prime Minister is, he is not 
yet the complete master of the situation as is the President in 
what is justly called ” the Pi'csident’s family The Prime 
Minister, as Mr, MacDonald docs, may talk of “ ray govern- 
ment ”, it is still far in &,ct, however near in fancy, from the force 
of" my administration ” on the lips of even the mildest occupant 
of ihe White House,! 

iThe political sidfe of the President’s power over his official 
advisens is best seen in his manner of choosing thcnit ' In fac% 
of* course, he is limited by" party necessities "ana certain, not 

iTJjere a-^re bujeaux, and other governmental ^gendes, not under any 
tfepattaejit such arc the Library o? Congress, the Printing Office and the 
|t«at jttdf(a0|l eommissions. 
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very stringent rules, but he is free to choose, in a way the English 
Prime Minister, harassed by the co-existence of too much new 
wine and too few old bottles, must envy. The degree of inde- 
pendence depends, of course, on the strength of the President 
and on hi^ relations vdth the party, but the weakest President js 
still strongV^he workings of the electoral system often, one 
almost writes always, pass by the man who in England would 
be the obvious Prime Minister ; the cause of the long list from 
Gallatin through Webster and Clay, to Seward, Blaine and 
Bryan, naming only the dead, who were of the first rank and 
had to be content with the second place, is discussed elsewhere. 
What is here to the point, is the relations of the second-rate 
President with the first-rate party leader. All the leaders men- 
tioned were invited into Cabinets or otherwise employed by their 
less eminent chiefs, and three of them, at least, have been cast 
by their friends and by uninformed public opinion, as “ Prime 
Ministers ”. Seward, who was Lincoln’s chief rival for the 
Republican nomination, and who towered far above his chief 
in public fame at the beginning of the administration, took his 
appointment as Secretary of State as being equivalent to being 
Prime Minister and was foolish enough to' say so. Lincoln 
cared nothing for what he said, but -when Seward began to act 
'on this theoiy, he was quickly and kindly reminded that Lincoln 
was President. The contemporary histoiy^of England shows the 
difference, for Lord John Russell could not dominate Lord 
Palmerston, nor could Palmerston have disifegarded Russell in 
forming or conducting an administration, Woodrow Wilson 
had been only two years before the public, when a chapter of 
accidents, from the English point of view, made him President, 
He was compelled, by prudence to make Mr, Bryan Secretary 
of Stale, for Mr. Bryan was the incarnation of that western 
radicalism which had made a Democratic victory possible — ^if only 
by splitting the Republican party. Bryan’s influence with the 
more determined holders to the Gospel of 1896, it was thought, 
would be useful, and, in fact, it was invaluable in giving a certi- 
ficate of orthodoxy to such measures as the Federal Reserve bill. 
His presence in the administration was, on the one hand, an 
assurance to the old sclrool that the party had not sold out to 
. Wall Sti'eet, and was, at the same lime, a hostage to conservatism. 
6 That is, Wilson was forced to take Bryan into his Cabinet for 
;| much the same reasons tliat Mr. Gladstone had to take in Mr. 
I Chamberlain in 1880, that led Lord Palmerston to offer a place 
I Mr. Cobden, that has led various “ reactionary ” 

I Ministers to put up -with M. Briand at the Qua*’’ 
perhaps, ins^uc^d Mr, MacDonald to take Mr., 
^governmeni; I in 1934. But once the ship| 
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launched, Mr. Wilson was able to drop his pilot wiifz no to um 
ar all. ft The case is strengthened when we consider U'" i.i’-' 
coins and Wilsons, but the weaker Presidents, ihc equi^aii . 
our Livetpools and Godciichs. President Arthur suf.e'*d<ei 
the presidency by rhe death of Garfield. The norfiinailoii ei 
Garfield had marked the dominance in the party of the fi.'ll 
Breeds ”, and the nomination of Arthur had been an una . as!'' " 
attempt to solace the “ Blalwaris ” for the failuic to j.m ‘"’i i < 
foiwaid for a third tei rn. Few President'’ have beru j ao i - 
trinsically weaker position and ytl Arthur, in the most naiinm 
way in the world, got rid of Mr. Biaint;, the most populu. il> t”.’ s- 
lican and the greatest force in the paity, as easil ' liiu- 
sovereigns got lid of Wolsey, Choiseul and Biunait i..^, lE's' 
last example wnl close this dcmonstiaiion, Jioosc\''it cIiom* 
as his successor, his Secretary of War, William How.aid 'Tift, 
passing over his Secrctaiy of Slate, Elihu Root, vho was a* 
suspect to the country as Sir William Harcourt was, in uifjij, 
to the Court. But if Taft was the Rosebery of this situation, Lc 
was, if not a stronger' man, in a superior position, for he dr/ipped 
his rival from his Cabinet and ivith him all his collettgucs save 
two, and those not the most weighty. In the Amedcaa systejn, , 
the Cabinet is only what the President wants it to be it i.s bisn, 
tool and as for its members, “ a breath unmakes tferu a brpath I 
has^ade ”. 

Hn forming a Cabinet, however, the President is limited by 
negative, if not by positive, custom. He must distribute -be 
offices through various sections of the country and u‘ju.illv mus* 
give an appearance of allotting them among various' sections o''j^ 
tlie party.V'Cabinet offices are one of the gieatest gibe, in the | 
power of the President, and they must not be squandered)'' It i I 
not prudent to give a first-class embassy and a post in the tTlabniet'* 
to the same state, save in the case of Nesv York, Penn.sylvauir' 
or Massachusetts, commonwealths lich in first-class nmiiaisa-’ 
dorial material and usually also containing politktd figiuiJ 
which would adorn a Cabinet. While in nornint tlrru's part' 
orthodoxy is essential, it is on occasion advisable to eater to useful 
allies who are not of unimpeachable paity regubritv ltd Tj nlry 
recognized the sei'vices of tlie “Gold Demutiali ” ''ho .ji-' 
helped him iu 1B96, by the nomination of In mm G'u,f ^ 1 
Secretary' of the Treasury. Hayes attempted to p'.u,. m Hi>' 
outiaged South by iiominallng an ex-Gontederate to ih' 
and even thought of giving the War Depairment to ]of Johason^ 
the most eminent surviving Confederate soldier, fuj mo- 

crats have adorned several Republican Cabinets and there weie 
two in Mr. Hoover’s, In. ItiL-ahilit y -l. Q_ chnosc his a ss uciate^.. 
alnm^pvithout Jundranc e, the President is in t much Ttiou ger / 
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position than the Prime Minister, as is easily seen when we 
renieniHMTow party feeling” was" powerful enough to prevent 
Mr, Baldwin making Mr. Reginald McKenna his Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and made Mr. Churchill’s entrance to that 
office less warmly welcomed than might have been desired, 
while Mr. Cleveland was able to make Mr. Gresham Secretary of 
State in 1893, though Mr. Gresham had been, as recently as 
1888, one of the leading aspirants for the Republican nomina- 

<^ot merely can the President disregard party lines, he can 
tall into office men little associated with politics, personal 
jniends or men eminent in a dozen other ways, without having 
/to find them seats or keep them in them'/) The importations 
Irbm the business and academic world made during the late war 
were quite out of place in the English system, but not at all odd 
in the American. The long official career of Mr. Mellon at 
the Treasury is an example of an appointment that an English 
Prime Minister could not have made and the return of an 
Adams to high office has been made possible by an exercise of 
the presidential prerogative. ^ 

, It cannot be said that the President has often taken advantage 
' of his opportunity to surround himself with a Cabinet of men of 
first-class talent, who were not politicians of the first rank,/ As 
a rule, the importance’ of a Cabinet officer'Iias ’been in rough 
proportion to his political eminence^' The great Secretaries of 
State, John Quincy Adams, Seward, Hamilton Fish, John Hay, 
were all politicians, though none of them, except Seward and 
Adams, was of the first classt-'^Yet the President can call in 
friends as Mr. Cleveland did when he brought his private secretary, 
Mr. Daniel Lamont, into his second Cabinet or, like 'Woodrow 
i Wilson, appoint men quite unknown to the public and party 
' and very slightly known to the President himself. Wilson had 
never seen two members of his Cabinet before he appointed 
them and he filled what was to turn out a very important post 
indeed, that of Secretary of War, with an eminent New Jersey 
lawyer, Mr. Lindley Garrison, with insufficient sounding -of the 
nominee’s willingness to take orders from his masterful chief. 
Clut this free hand given the President in the choice of his Cabinet 
IS a result of the comparative unimportance of that body in the 
, American political, as apart from the administrative, system. A 

; ivf The “ tegular ” Democrats were very annoyed, but helpless. 

I* Mr. Hoover’s Secretary of the Nav>', Mr. Charles Francis Adaius, 3rd, 
Is the head of the greatest of American families, but has had no political 
career and was generally thought to be a Democrat, to which party most 
of hk family had adhemd since it ceased to be powerful in Massadiusetto, 
'Ihe Repubiicaoism of Mir, Adams is another sign of the political change in 
jPJe Bay State which i^ now Democratic*' 



THE president’s CABINET ISQ 

Cabinet crisis of the English kind is unknown in Anierical^ 
Even in England a dissenting minister may resign without any 
startling result, but if Lord Randolph ChurchiU had reason to 
regret forgetting Goschen, an American President, in the place 
of Lord Salisbury, would have had no need to look for a Goschen 
at all. He could have done what Harrison did in 1892, and 
Wilson in 1915, replaced the most prominent member of the 
party in power by a permanent official, and thus demonstrate 
ho^^ completely the American Cabinet is the shadow of its chief. 

^n a paragraph of negatives, the limited political importance 
of tlie Cabinet may be demonstrated. It has no independent 
powers or prestigeL-'^It need not be, or pretend to be, una nimou s, 
for its will is the will of one,man aridGusds the power and the 
glory— and the responsibili^' Thus if not in strict morals, in 
gSiOd constitutional theory, Mr. Coolidge, Mr. Mellon, arid Mr. 
Hoover, could disclaim all responsibility for the disgraceful, 
plundering of the' "Treasury by two members of the Harding 
Cabinet, for theje is no Cabinet responsibility 

(TTie members of the Cabinet are not necessarily chosen from 
the front-rank politicians of the country, or even of the party, 
in power, and they do not become front-rank politicians by 
becoming Cabinet membei^yEven a transient member of ai\ 
English Cabinet carries wilEr Him, with his “ right honourable ” 
title, an aura of past and possibly of future greatnes^ In France, 
the slightest member of a two-day Cabinet is M, le ministre to 
his dying day, but if there is a more shadowy figure in the 
American political landscape than an ex-Vice-President who is 
that and nothing more, it is a former Cabinet officer who is that 
and nothing more. To be a Cabinet officer in one of the more 
prominent offices may be a pleasant or even profitable episode 
in the career of an American politician of the first rank, but rare 
indeed are the cases in wlfich that rank owes much or anything 
to the service in the CabinetA* Mr, Hoover, however, made a 
great parfof his legendary reputation for efficiency by his eight 
years’^ tenure of the Department of Commerce^' Like Mr. 
Joseph CK"amberIain"at the Colonial Office, he raised a minor 
department to the front rank. Various members of the Wilson 
Cabinet have tried to capitalize the eminence they had attained 
for later political use, most of them in vain. John Sherman, 
serving under a President who was not a candidate for re-election, 
tried to exploit for himself the possibilities of convention patronage 

’ The only plausible imitation of the break-up of an English Cabinet, 
was the struggle that went on in the winter of 1860-1 for the control of the 
e.tecutive between the noithern and southern sei^ions of Mr. Buchanan’s 
Cabinet, That was possible because the first act of a revolution coincided 
with the rule of one of the feeblest of Presidents. 
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when he set out to win the presidential nomination in 1880, 
but his strength was insufficient and he failed. Indeed, the true 
rank of the Cabinet is displayed in the practical wusdom displayed 
by tv/o master politieians of the hey-day ol the Republican party. 
Oliver Morton of Indiana refused to rehrrquish his pow'er as a 
leading member of the senatorial oligarchy, for a post from which 
a man could dismiss him, and Mark Hanna, when he decided 
to come out of the obscurity which had enveloped the earlier 
par t of hib career ab president-maker, exerted his power to force 
the decrepit Sherman into McKinley’s Cabinet as Secretary of 
State, in order to leave the way clear for his own entry into 
the Senate in Sherman’s place ! 

If \\c wish to see the real masters of national politics, the 
equals of our front-bench men, we shall look for them, not in 
the Cabinet room, but in the Senate, a body which attracts the 
really vigorous and powerful figures in national politics and one 
whose present standards of eminence are so high, that only diz’ee 
former Cabinet officers have managed to pass the gate.*c 

In general, the political Cabinets have been at least as 
impressive, and respectable, as those in which the personal taste 
of the President has been given fairly free play. The Cabinets of 
General Grant were composed on no known political principle 
and they represent the lowest point in American executive 
government — and the runner-up, the Harding administration, 
owes its bad eminence to the presidcirtial choice of an Ohio 
manager and of a senatorial associate for key-places. Another 
Cabinet generally deemed weak, Woodrow Wilson’s, was not, 
indeed, picked on mainly personal grounds, but it was a collection 
of mediocrities, or of men of talent who had little weight with 
the country, or with their chief* -/Roosevelt had some exceedingly 
good servants in his quickly changing roster of Cabinet members, 
but he w’as, like Wilson, on top of the machine all the time, and 
he was able to make an. important Cabinet officer out of Mr. 
Charles Bonaparte, a Baltimore lawyer whose appointment 
seemed, to the country at large, a little too romantic.* 

* Ml Bonapaitc was lemaikalily like his most famous kinsman ; the face 
and ihc name ate supposed, by the uncharitable, to have influeneed Roose- 
velt’s choice. 



Chapter III 

THE PRESIDENT AND LEGISLATION 

S OME, if not all, Presidents have more objects in view than 
thwarting Congress or carrying on the routine of adminis- 
tration ; how does a President get something done that 
needs positive action by Congress or by the Senate ? He has 
no such resource as parliamentary government gives a paity 
leader, he cannot challenge votes of confidence or rather cannot 
do so with any real results ; a failure to support the executive 
has no immediate terrors for legislators, even of the President’s 
party, and there is no very effective means of transmuting a 
promise of support into action with the certainty of disciplined 
voting that the party in power can rely on in the House of 
Commonsy The Pjresi^ent can_^coimtTiyni£atc,^at any fime with 
Congress and send' "or reaff'a’^'j^ee^frgm the' throne ”,'‘liut he_ 
ha£"no^ottejpiifejcF*pa'frH''ca^ JjjS, recommendations into. 
euggtSyTfiat must" DC* the work of the party leaders in the 
two housesiy Over these party leaders, the President has officially 
no authority, and often his real power is no greater in fact than 
in theorySf' He cannot appoint them to office without making 
them ineligible to sit in Congress, he cannot punish them by a 
dissolution and his powers of appeal to party discipline are often 
limitedjsj In dealing with a Senator, the President has to 
remember that he may be out of office before the rebel has to 
face his constituenLsy Senator Jim Reed of Missouri was able to 
postpone his reckoning with the outraged supporters of President 
Wilson in Missouri till 1922 when the President was out of 
office and deprived of power to reward the faithful or punish the 
disobedient, and when events had shown that the Senator, not 
the President, had seen which w^ay the cat of popular opinion was 
going to jump.\' Mr. Cole Bleasc found presidential hostility a 
handicap which, when added to other weaknesses, cost him his Sen- 
ate seat in 19 1 8; at the height of Wilsonian dominance of his party, 
but Wilson did not slay in office for ever gnd the old Tillmar?^ 
party returned to its natural leader and Mr. Bleasc to the Senate. 

f ^ From Jefferson’s time, all messages were read,jto Congress, till Wilson 
in igtg revived with considerable dramatic and polliical effect, the oldet 
custom of appearing before the Congress in person, 
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, ' The peak of a President’s authority is reached, normally 
speaking, in his first term, although even then he may not be able 
to display, loo openly, his discontent with powerful, if ill-dis- 
ciplined members of his party whose support may be indis- 
pensable to re-election, and at the end of his second term, the 
certainty that he is soon to pass into the Nirv ana of ex-presidential 
obscurity, emboldens the timidest memB^”or Congress to play 
to his local gallery, regardless of the wrath that his action may 
breed in the White Housed The moment it was known that 
Roosevelt was not to run in 1908, his control over Congress 
weakened noticeably and if President Coolidge’s ambiguous 
announcement of his intentions in the summer of 1927 had no 
other advantage, it kept the politicians guessing long enough to 
prevent any immediate desertion of the ship that was not to 
put to sea again. 

I A President’s power is at its highest at the beginning of Iris 
term, betause he has then most prestige, he has not worn out 
his welcome, in the country and, most important of all, he has 
still time tq excite that gratitude that is a lively sense of favours 
,,ito come<^With the horrid example of England before them, 
the “ Fathers of the Constitution ” were resolved that there 
should be no flying squadron of President’s friends in Congress to 
'^build up an extra-constitutional power and corrupt the virtue 
of the repi esentatives of the people.i>^hey underrated the 
power of friendship, for if it is not possible in the American system 
to win a member by giving him an office, it is possible to bind 
him by appointing one of his friends to the public service, or as 
it is usually, and coarsely put, by giving him a place at the 
public trough. The “ spoils system ” is too vast a subject to be 
dealt with in passing, but its relations to the presidential power 
^ can be disposed of briefly^/ 

If American party lines were closely drawn, if party policies 
were uniform all over the country, and if the President were, 
like an English Prime Minister, the custodian of party ortho- 
doxy, he could excommunicate party rebels and leave the 
electors to execute the sentence.lt? For reasons given above, this 
method often fails to work, but in the offices the President has a 
weapon which, if he can bring himself to use it, is usually decisive. 
The party limitations that hamper other means of discipline, help 
the President in his use of this one,' If there is no party policy 
enough worth bothering about tojustify electors in discarding their 
jpember, there is usually no party issue making their adherence 
to him a matter of principle. < 1 ^ When, therefore, a Congressman 
I quarrels with the President, and in consequence is deprived of 
this share of the patronage, his starved constituency has no strong 
t |moral motive to back him up at the cost of going without the 
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loaves and fishes. To refuse the federal patronage is often enough 
to turn the scale in an inter-party contest, and the mere chance 
of a new share out will, in itself, breed a contest. If a Senator 
is deeply rooted in his state, he may resist, but he does not like 
it nor do his supporteis and when they do fight, waniors like 
Cole Blease in Wilson’s time are made more savage than ever 
by a diversion, in whole or in part, of the refreshing showers from 
their own backyards. To use the popular metaphor, political ^ 
fences are best repaired with federal posts. 

The most striking example of the use of the patronage to over- 
come congressional opposition is the forcing through of the repeal of . 
the Silyer_Purchase Act in 1893. President Cleveland had just 
come into office for the second time, with a Democratic majority ’ 
in both houses pledged to reform the tariff and to remedy the 
wrongs of the suffering poor, when a financial panic broke. The 
President summoned Congress, in special session, not to apply 
any of the party programme, but to undo one of the few acts 
of the previous Congress which the country had not decisively 
repudiated. President Cleveland’s position was very like that of 
Mr. MacDonald in 1931 and the majority of the Democratic party 
clung to silver as determinedly as the Labour parly clung to 
the rights of the unemployed to an uncut “ dole Yet the 
President forced through a measure nauseous to the sections of 
the country and of society that had elected him, and the club he 
employed to re-enforce his argument was the threat to withdraw 
the federal patronage from the recalcitrant Senators. It is said 
that one Senator told the President that he and his friends would 
resist the bill till Hell froze over, and was informed that Hell 
would freeze over at 4 p.m. prompt. The repeal went through.^ 

Such measures are rare and it takes a President more than 
usually indifferent to senatorial hostility to carry through such a 

^ The awkward position in which the denial of patronage put politicians 
is illustrated by the sad case of Senator Voorhees of Indiana, “ The tall 
Sycamore of the Wabash ”, who had been a radical silver man hut who was 
forced by Cleveland to vote for the repeal of the Sherman Act. “ Voorhees 
declared over and over again that he never did change his views on the 
coinage question, but that he faced this situation : ‘ In Indiana weie thousands 
of faitliful Democrats who had followed him loyally and unfalteringly thiough 
three decades. If he aligned himself with the President he could reward at 
least some of them. If he did not, all of his friends would be cut off from 
any hope of preferment, and that out of love for these veterans who had 
borne the heat and burden of the day in so many hot conflicts — and political,^ 
conflicts were nowhere on earth hotter than in Itsdiana — he supported the 
presidential policy ! * . . . No doubt other Senators and Representatives 
were actuated by motives similar to those of Voorhees ” (Champ Clark, 
My (garter Cenluty of American Politics, vol. i, p. 32^). Conflict between the 
party, that is to say, the professional Democrats, and the policy of the 
Democrats, is a permanent danger of American politics. 
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coup d'etat ; a coup d'etat which resembles such episodes in French 
parliamentary history as the administrative pressure used, fruit- 
lessly, by the ministry of the “ Seize mai more than anything in 
modern English history. This, perhaps, is less owing to inherent 
virtue than to the fundamental difference that English constit- 
uencies can be relied on to decide between the parties to a dis- 
pute of this kind, and the existence of the power of dissolution 
makc.s it possible to consult them. 

If, at times, a President can use the patronage, as a substitute 
for the parliamentary pressure at the disposal of the English 
Prime Minister, he has normally to leave most of the local 
patronage in the hands of Senators and representatives. '?To do 
otherwise would not only cause political, but administrative, 
chaos. Given the lack of a regular civil service hierarchy 
in America, the immense presidential patronage would swamp 
the execiUive should he attempt to administer it himself, as even 
Woodrow Wilson learned in olTicc.^ But the dangers of presi- 
dential patronage arc almost as great as the advantages ; if a 
higher standard of party discipline could be enforced, if the 
political rewards of “ standing by the president ” were more 
useful, and more certain, than they now_ are, the weapon of the 
patronage could be abandoned in America as it has been aban- 
doned in England, with a strengthening, not a weakening, of the 
executive powet 

A reform, which has much to commend it on other grounds, 
would work to increase the presidential power in the same fashion. 
Tor if withdrawal of the patronage punishes and thus incites to 
mutiny all the professional politicians of a state or district, a veto 
of a “ pork-barrel ” item involving the constituency, -would 
punish all the voters. The President can only veto a whole 
“ River and Harbors ” bill in bulk ; had he the power to veto 
items, as have some state executives, he could punish mutineers 

1 When Woodrow Wilson look office in J913, he was full of reforniing 
plans and his Poslmaster-Gencrai, A. S. Burleson, had to show him the dangers 
of his illusions. Wilson told Burleson: “ ‘My administration is going to be 
a progressive administration. I am not going to advise with reactionary or 
standpat senators or representatives- in making my appointments,’ . . . 

‘ When I heard that,’ remarked Burleson, ‘ it paralysed me. ... I knew 
it meant ruination for liim.’ ... ‘ Mr. President,’ 1 said, ‘ if you pursue 
this policy, it means that your administration is going to be a failure. It 
means the defeat of the measures of reform that you liaVc next yout heart, 
These little offices don’t amount to anything. They are inconsfiquential. 
* 5 t doesn’t amount to a (itimn who is postmaster at Paducah, Kentucky, but 
these little offices mean 'a gdod deal to the senators and representatives in 
Congress. ... If you pursue the right policy, you can make the Democratic 
party progressive, as Cleveland made it conservative, and you can avoid 
the kind of rows that Cleveland had in Congress ’ ” (Ray Stannard Baker, 
Woodrow Wilson, Life and Letters, vol. iv, p. 45). 
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very effectually. At present he can only rain upon the just and 
unjust alike, with unfortunate consequences to the Treasury 
and the presidential authority. 

Jt is evident that the presidential control over legislation, his 
capacity for carrying out a policy involving congressional co- 
operation, is very limited and that until some more effecthc 
link between the executive and legislative departments is found, 
the position of President may be more splendid than powerful, 
involve responsibilities without sufficient powers to meet them, 
and be an obstacle to that nationalizing of politics which is so 
imperative a need of the American systciirl, r 

Since Jackson’s times, in short, the presidency has been a 
monarchy with all tlie caprice and inequality that a monarchical 
system necessitates; Some Presidents are like Louis XIV, some 
like Louis XIII f but none can divest his office of its residual 
powers, or, by abstaining from action, give to the United States 
a parliamentary government. <iThe President is always a driver 
or a brake, he is never a spare wheel. If the presidency is on the 
“cfeiFdflhc wave, the United StatesTor good or ill is governed ; 
if it is in the trough, the government is confined to mechanical 
administration and to sectional bargaining. If his own vv’eakness, 
or the jealousy of Congress, prevents a President from doing his 
job, there is no one else to do it and it is to the White House 
that the people looks for aid,, not only when the President is a. 
great personality or popular leader, but when he is a nullity, for 
in that ofliS^fif'Mywhere, is represented the national life of the 
American system., ■- - - - 
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coup d'etat ; a coup d'etat which resembles such episodes in French 
parliamentary history as the administrative pressure used, fruit- 
lessly, by the ministry of the “ Seize mai ” more than anything in 
modern English history. This, perhaps, is less owing to inherent 
virtue than to the fundamental difference that English constit- 
uencies can be relied on to decide between the parties to a dis- 
pute of this kind, and the existence of the power of dissolution 
makes it possible to consult them. 

If, at times, a President can use the patronage, as a substitute 
for the parliamentary pressure at the disposal of the English 
Prime Minister, he has normally to leav'e most of the local 
patronage in the hands of Senators and representatives. VTo do 
otherwise would not only cause political, but administrative, 
chaos. Given the lack of a regular civ'il service hierarchy 
in America, the immcn.se presidential patronage would swamp 
the executive should he attempt to administer it himself, as even 
Woodiow Wilson learned in oilier.^ But the dangers of presi- 
dential patronage are almost as great as the advantages ; if a 
higher standard of party discipline could be enforced, if the 
political rewards of “ standing by the president ” were more 
useful, and more certain, than they now are, the weapon of the 
patronage could be abandoned in America as it has been aban- 
doned in England, with a strengthening, not a weakening, of the 
executive powciv 

A reform, which has much to commend it on other grounds, 
would work to increase the presidential power in the same fashion, 
for if withdrawal of the patronage punishes and thus incites to 
mutiny all the professional politicians of a state or district, a veto 
of a “ pork-barrel ” item involving the constituency, -would 
punish all the voters. The President can only veto a whole 
“ River and Harbors ” bill in bulk ; hid he the power to veto 
items, as have some state executives, he could punish mutineers 

^ When Woodrow Wilson took office in 1913, he was full of reforming 
plans and his Postmaster-General, A. S. Burleson, had to show him the dangeis 
of his illusions. Wilson told Burleson: “‘My administration is going to be 
a progressive administration, I am not going to advise with reactionary or 
standpat senators or representatives- in tnaldng my appointtnents.’ . . . 
‘ When I heard that,’ remarked Burleson, ‘ it paralysed me. ... T knew 
it meant ruination for him.’ ... ‘ Mr. President,’ I said, ‘ if you pursue 
this policy, it means that your administration is going to be a failure. It 
means the defeat of the measures of reform that you haVe next your heart. 
These little offices don’t amount to anything. They are inconsequential. 
Tit doesn’t amount to a damn who is postmaster at Paducah, Kentucky, but 
these little offices mean a good deal to the senators and representatives in 
Congress. . . If you pursue the right policy, you can make the Democratic 
party progressive, as Cleveland made it conservative, and you can avoid 
the kind of rows that Cleveland had in Congress (Ray Staniiard Baker, 
WoodroiO Wifsali, Life (tfid Letters, vpl. iv, p. 45), 
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very effectually. At present he can only rain upon the just and 
unjust alike, with unfortunate consequences to the Treasury 
and the presidential authority. 

It is evident that the presidential control over legislation, his 
capacity for carrying out a policy involving congressional co- 
operation, is very limited and that until some more effecli\c 
link between the executive and legislative departments is found, 
the position of President may be more splendid than powerful, 
involve responsibilities without sufficient powers to meet them, 
and be an obstacle to that nationalizing of politics which is so 
imperative a need of the American system, r 

Since Jackson’s times, in short, the presidency has been a 
monarchy with all the caprice and inequality that a monarchical 
system necessitates. Some Presidents are like Louis XIV, some 
like Louis XIII hut none can divest his office of its residual 
powers, or, by abstaining from action, give to the United States 
a parliamentary government. QiThe President is always a driver 
or a brake, he is never a spare wheel. If the pi esidency is on the 
■crest" of the wave, the United States for good or ill is governed ; 
if it is in the trough, the government is confined to mechanical 
administration ancl to sectional bargaining. If his own weakness, 
or the jealousy of Congress, prevents a President from doing his 
job, there is no one else to do it and it is to the White House 
that the people looks for aid, not only when, the President is a- 
great personalify orj gop ul ar lea der, but when he is a nullity, for 
in that offiESrif^hywhere, TiTepresented the national life of the 
American system. 




PART FIVE 
CONGRESS 


“ You can’t use tact with a Congressman ! A Congressman 
is a hog ! You must take a stick and hit him on the snout ! ” 

Adams knew far too little, compared with the Secretary, to 
contradict him, . . . but he knew a shorter way of silencing 
criticism. He had but to ask ; “ If a Congressman is a hog, 
what is a Senator ? ” 

The Education of Henry Adams. 

Chapter I 

THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

D escription and criticism of the American national 
legislature has usually been summed up in regrets 
that it is not the House” of Commons, and in sugges- 
tions that it had better be made as like that body as possible. 
Professors point out to the American young, that no country 
making a new constitution, in an age of the making of new 
constitutions and the collapse of old ones, has thought fit to 
imitate the American system, and that the oldest written con- 
stitution in the world has received only the faint flattery of 
verbal imitation in the less orderly republics of Latin America. 
The causes of this regrettable difference from the accepted model 
of legislatures are obvious, and, in the main, unalterable. The 
geographical and historical factors that make for the unusual 
character of American party politics are no less patent in the 
working of the two houses of Congress ; absence of real party 
unity, the existence of faintly concealed “ blocs ”, the absence 
of issues capable of easy dramatization, all would go to make 
the American legislature, whatever constitutional frame it had 
to inform, something very different frbrp the mother of Parlia- 
ments. 

Yet the American system is as much the work of man’s hands 
as it is of great and uncontrollable forces ; though it must be 
admitted that the dead hand of the “ founding fathers ” has 
become as potent a force of nature as the size of the country 
or the diversity of its interests and sentimSnts. Parliament, that 
is, the House of Commons, exists to support a~BtiVEFninenr*or 
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to d estroy , o ne ; th at g oveinment is chosen from among the 

tirembers of the leglsJaturF andftlSTiew government will, in the 
main, be recruited from the.sajme Ijodyi. The great test of party 
iidehty, the object for which each individual has been returned 
to Parliament, is to support or oppose a certain group of men in 
whose hands lies, while in office, all the executive and, in practice, 
all the legislative powers of the constitution. These facts are 
conclusive in determining what kind of man attempts and suc- 
ceeds in becoming a membei of Pailiament, what kind of talents 
and service reward efficiency in meeting the demands of the 
system, and colour all the activities of the membeis as a body, 
and as individuals. 

I The Ameiican Coitgtnss-.is-the legislative aspect of a govern- 
' ment which has its powders severely limited by a written con- 
stitution which leaves many of the questions which a democratic 
system handles with the greatest political success, to other- 
legislatures. Much of the most conveniently heait-stiriing 
material is pre-empted by the states and, in the main, it is the 
less easily digestible law material of political programmes and 
excitement that is left to the federal governments'^ Not for 
Congress the; long and stimulating debates on education and 
its effects on tender conscience^ : not for Congress the simpler 
forms of labour legislation : not for Congress the possibility of 
long and varied programmes, meeting all the immediate demands 
of the party in the country, for if the party in theA;ountry is in 
the happy position of having a common programme, it has 
normally to conveiL two different kinds qf legislatures."-^ This 
is a drawback of any federal system, but is very marked in 
the United States, beoause the United States is a very federal 
federation, as compaied with Canada or Germahy. y 
^ Congress is not only shut off from many fields of action, but 
I the powers that are left can only be exercised, in many cases, 

1 under a constitution that leaves the last word to the Supreme 
* Court, and so the legislators have not only to think what their 
constituents want, or will stand, but whether tvhat Congiess 
does decide will seem to five elderly lawyers the soit of thing 
the framers of the constitution would have approved of, if they 
could have foreseen what, in fact, they by no possibility could 
have foreseen. When all legislation has to run this kind of 
gauntlet, the results are apt to depress the legislator and his 
Si^Drters, to blunt the edge of zeal and hope and to turn the 
lyimds of both gardes t-o more practicable and tangible acliieve- 
Clients, favours and jobs. 

. Uastly, the Americ£j.n legislature is shut out of a great deal 
even, ofi the federal field, by its constitutional inability to find 
ipat ydrat the executive is doing and, consequently, shut out 
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from the chance orhindering or helping in the doing of it. Even 
if it is assumed that the House of Commons has abandoned, save 
in the rarest cases, the pretension to control the executive, the 
executive has to command the House of Commons ; even if the 
relation is that of officer and soldier, it is a constant relation, and 
the soldier knows that promotions are always made from the ranks. 
But a congressional caicer must be an end in itself, it leads to 
nothing else and the rewards it offers are the rewards of a game 
whose essential dullness requires, like American football, the 
cover of an elaborate apparatus of rules and stratagems that 
are difficult without being subtle. It offers some local fame, but 
seldom combines fame and power, and suffers the last indignity, 
that the few great prizes offered to the American politician are 
open to permanent competition from outsiders on terms that 
would make our politicians dumbfounded at such a disregard of 
their vested interest. 

At the foundation of the position of Congress and its membeis, 
IS the working of the “locality rule”. The constitution com- 
mands that the Scnatois and Representatives shall be residents 
of the states that they represent and convention insists that 
Representatives shall, in addition, be lesidents of the congi-essional 
district that they wish to represent. Though this refinement on 
the constitutional requirement has no legally binding foicc, it is 
very rarely disregarded.^ The consequences of this rule are 
far-reaching in all departments of public life, but are most 
manifest in the composition and powers of Congress. The 
worldng of the rule is, in itself, enough to encouiage and justify 
the practice of going outside Congiess for piesidential candidates 
and for Cabinet members. It is useless to look for the natural 
leaders of a party in a body in which many of them will never, 
be they evei so willing, be able to find a seat. An executive 
reciuited from Congress would, under the present rule, exclude 
from a political career all Democrats over a great part of the 
Noith and all Republicans over a great part of the South. The 
tendency for the mmoritv paity to shrivel would be accentuated, 
foi if there is little enough at present to attract an ambitious 
man to be a Democrat in Pennsylvania or a Republican in 
Alabama, there would be nothing at all, if the summit of a political 
career were necessarily dependent on entering Congress, for the 
minorities have no chance of being elected in their own states 
and no light to tiy elsewhere, parallel from an anomaly of 
the Britisli Constitution will show the position as it is in Ameri«. 
A Scottish peer who is not also a peer of Great Britain, or of 
England, cannot serve in the House of Lords except as one of 

* Occasionally, residence in a neighbouring district is sufficient, but even 
such meagre dispensations are rare. ^ 
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the sixteen Scottish representative peers and he cannot be elected 
to the House of Compions. A Liberal, who is a Scottish peer, 
is as effectively debarred from parliamentary life as a Republican 
in Mississippi, or a Democrat in Vermont, but what is, in our 
system, an anomaly affecting a handful of persons, affects the 
hundreds of thousands who are inhabitants of the pocket boroughs 
of the dominant parties in their localities. No ability, no brilli- 
ance of party service, no popularity in the country at large, 
can enable a politician so situated to enter Congress, and if it 
were necessary to enter Congress to get into the front rank of 
American politics, the locality rule would debar millions from 
the chance, as effectively as Liberal Scottish peers are debarred 
with us. 

Since, however, the prizes that are open to non-congressional 
competition are usually monopolized by politicians who have 
won their spurs in state politics, where the same rule obtains, 
the only first-class prize really open to all is the presidency of 
the United States and such offices as are in its gift. 

If we think of the illustrious “ carpet-baggers ” who have 
adorned' the British political scene in the past, and those who 
adorn it at present, we can imagine something of the change 
that would result from such a rule being applied here. The 
long procession of constituencies that marked Gladstone’s political 
progress from Newark to Midlothian, the varied electoral history 
of Mr. MacDonald and of Mr. Churchill, the search for safe 
seats and the readjustments that follow a general election and 
result in the providing of new mounts for champions unhorsed 
in the fray, are all impossible in the American system. We find 
it hard to follow a system that lets the careers of the leading 
members of a party depend on the accidents of local politics, 
that would, in 1906, have compelled Mr. Balfour to wait till 
the next general election to return to Parliament with the risk 
of finding that Manchester had not repented, yet the leader of 
the Republican party in Ohio, the sponsor of tlie McKinley 
tariff which had been the issue of the election of 1890, was 
defeated and left out of the Congress in which his policy was 
one of the chief issues. The Republicans fought the congressional 
election of i8go on the slogan “ Bill McKinley and the McKinley 
Bill ”, but tliough they had to stick by the bill, "they had no 
means of sticking to its autlior and he was defeated by a local 
opponent. More startling still is the premium put on “ gcrry- 
t^ndering”. By altering the boundaries of his district, the 
^Democratic legislature of Ohio was able to make it pretty certain 
•tlmt woul]^ he defeated. What possibilities would 

o^n out if a ftbopr majority on Durham County Council coxild 
arrange |jotmidaries of the Seaham division so that Mr. 
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MacDonald would be defeated — and could not be elected else- 
where or if it were possible to exclude Mr. Lloyd George from 
Parliament by submerging the Caernarvon Boroughs in the 
county ! As the case of Northern Ireland shows, the temptation 
is not always resisted by those who have grown up under the 
parliamentary system, still less is it resisted in America. In a 
European country, ingenious electoral laws may help a party or 
harass its opponents, but they cannot destroy the opposition. 
The electoral system in 1924 helped the French Left, but M. 
Tardieu was able to return to the Chamber by the Belfort by- 
election ; M. Leon Daudet, defeated in Paris, could try his luck 
in the senatorial election for La Vendee, unsuccessfully indeed, 
but, at least, he could try ; M. Leon Blum could move into 
Toulouse with general approval. Would Mr. Churchill’s career 
have been possible if every change in pai ty had had to undergo 
the scrutiny of the same constituency ? It is a help to have a 
perfectly safe seat, never to know the uncertainty and humiliation 
that comes of a narrow electoral margin, but it is a luxury, 
not a necessity, for a politician under the parliamentary system. 
Happy are M. Herriot in Lyons ; M. Poincare in the Meuse ; 
M. Cldmentel in the Puy de Dome ; happy Mr. Baldwin in 
Bewdley ; the Chamberlains in Birmingham ; Mr. Lloyd George 
in his Celtic fringe of North Wales ; but their rivals are not 
permanently handicapped by the fickleness of their constituencies. 
Unless their party collapses, as has happened to the Liberals, 
or they are completely out of touch with it, as happens to 
various independently-minded members, other seats will be 
found. On this possibility depends a good deal of parliamentary 
discipline. As a rule, a constituency will punish defection from 
party orthodoxy, but it sometimes happens that a member has 
to choose between displeasing his supporters and obeying the 
party whips. If he supports the party he can face the music, 
knowing that his fidelity, if he is at all prominent, will be re- 
warded, even if his consdtuency revolts. An American Senator 
or Congressman, no matter what his eminence, who obeys the 
party call against the wishes of his state or district, knows that 
if he is defeated, the President or the party can do nothing for 
him, cannot procure for him a seat outside his own bailiwick, 
can only solace him with a job — and cannot always do that. 
Can we wonder that, in fact, the politician keeps hi.s ear to the 
ground, that the whims of any important section of his home- 
folks are more to him than the most weighty representations of. 
national or international figures, since witn them lies all his poli- 
tical power and his future ? 

Rare, indeed, in English politics are* such catastrophes as 
those v/hich cut short the careers, to name only two recent 
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instances, of Senator Wadsworth in New York,i and Senator 
Pomerene in Ohio. The case of Mr. G. F. G. Masterman 
whose Cabinet career was slopped by his failure to find a seat 
in Parliament is so rare as to be noteworthy ; in America, 
numerous corresponding failures to keep a seat have led, as in. 
the case of Mr. Kellogg, to an embassy and the State Depart- 
ment, but more often to permanent obscurity. The working of 
the locality rule is, then, in itself, enough to explain the parochial- 
ism of Congress, even if there were not so many other good 
reasons for it. 

Congress is organized in two houses : the lower of these, the 
House of Representatives, was to be the popular branch of the 
Legislature and it was assumed, on the precedent of the House 
of Commons, that it would consequently be the more powerful. 
The House of Representatives was designed to exercise all the 
powers of the Commons that were not incompatible with the 
federal system and the independence of the executive. It is 
probable that the framers of the constitution did not foresee 
what a far-reaching difference the latter was, that in itself the 
exclusion of the members from any direct share in the executive 
power was a change of such moment, that had the House of 
Representatives been, in every other respect, a replica of the 
Commons, that difference alone would have deeply marked off 
one from the other. Not only is the absence of direct relations 
between the executive and the legislative fundamental to the 
position of the American lower house, it accounts, in part, for 
its failure to dominate the Senate, for in any parliamcntaiy 
government, the decisive factor is not legal power, but the 
responsibility of the ministry to one house and not to the other. 
Where the executive is not a creature or master of either house, 
this easy means of determining where the real power lies, as 
between the two houses, is absent. The responsibility of the 
Ministry to the lower house in Australia is, in itself, enough to 
account for tlie failure of the Commonwealth Senate to acquire 
the powei and prestige that have accrued to the American 
Senate which, in other ways, it resembles. Yet the House of 
Representatives, despite this difficulty, exerted at the beginning 
of the federal government a decided predominance over the 
Senate../-' In the lower house was concentrated most of the parlia- 
mentary talent, Madison, Fisher Ames, Gallatin. In the lower 
house, the war was carried on between the parties, and the 
aggressions made on the executive. Time was to show that the 

* Mr. Wadsworth has recognized the inevitable in the present disposition 
of party Btrength in the sta*e of New York and has entered the lower house 
ftotft to own loyal sectiott of the state. Had he been a resident of New 
Yntit Oity that resource would not have been open to him. 
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weakness ot' the infant Senate, its excessively small numbers 
(twenty-six), and the existence of a semi-parliamentary form of 
government, were only temporary, and when the Jacksonian 
revolution showed the real character of the American Govern- 
vment, the Senate stepped into the first place and has letained 
it ever since. An examination of the constitution of the House 
and of its methods of working tvill demonstrate the inevitability 
of senatorial dominance. 

The House was directly representative of the people, the 
President and the Senate were each, in theory, the result of 
indirect election. The sudden nullification of tire indirect elec- 
tion of the President provided the House with a rival in the 
chief of the executive, a rival with all the advantage of unity, 
and all the prestige of being the dioirc of all the people, not 
of any sectional constituency.^ Since Jackson asserted the doc- 
trine that the Presiderrt is peculiarly the representative of the 
people, the Horrse has fallen into the background as an embodi- 
ment of popular sovereignty. The members have been felt to 
be, and have acted as if they felt themselves to be, not the cor- 
porate representatives of the American people, but an agglomera- 
tion of local delegates. It is easy to see why, in effect, the 
presidential claim has so*' easily vanquished that of the House, 
but how did the Senate, until recently elected by the state 
legislatures, and still fantastically defiant, in the distribution of 
its representation, of all democratic theory, successfully defy the 
representatives of the people ?}( One reason which is almost 
enough to account for the senatorial success, is the remarkable 
time arrangements of the constitution. Every even-numbered 
year, the whole House of Representatives and one-third of the 
Senate is elected. Thus, at anyone time two-thirds of the Senate 
has been less recently commissioned by the electorate than has 
the tvhole of the House. Yet this advantage was lost by the way in 
which the House used to meet. | Elected in November of 1930, the 
Seventy-Second Congress met in December 1931, thirteen months 
after its election .^^TJnless summoned by the President in special 
session, Congress had no power to meet sooner and when a mid- 
term election resulted, as in 1930, in a defeat for the presidential 
policy or party, the President had usually no mind to add to 
his troubles by summoning Congress. I Thus an administration 
which had been rebuked at the polls at the c(3ngrcsstonal 
election, could ignore Congress altogether till more than a year 
later, when it was hoped things would have changed for tln^ 
better, and it was probable that Congressfnen would have tired 
of “nursing their wrath to keep it warm". ^ This system was 
odd enough. It allowed a Congress which had, in theory, 
been chosen to carry out a programme, to put off doing 
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this until it was quite possible it could no longer be done 
usefully, or at all. When it did meet, any extreme claim to 
act as a popular mandatory was weakened by the fact that the 
will of the people had had plenty of time to change, and if the 
President, or Senate, or both, were inclined to slight the claims 
of the House, it was impossible to be at all sure that they were 
displeasing the public by doing so.'l It will be remembered that 
Mr. Baldwin was beaten in the general election of 1923 in 
November, but did not resign till the new parliament met the 
following January. .In the United States, he could have waited 
till the December of 1924 before meeting the hostile legislature, 
but we had actually three governments and two general elections 
in the time it took for an American “ general election ” in an 
“ off year ” to produce even the prelimin'aries of legislative effect. 
Nor was this all or worst. The Congress that at last met thirteen 
months after it was elected had to face another election eleven 
months ahead, and members had no time to think of what 
they had promised, since all their thoughts were concentrated on 
what they would have to promise in November. If the election 
year was a presidential year, the whole attention of Congress, 
and especially of the lower house, was devoted to election 
politics, and in the few months of its first session that elapsed 
between December and June,’- every law, every vote, every 
speech, was the result of election strategy. Lastly, when the 
election had come and gone, Congress met for its last session, 
and regardless of the fact that many of its members, perhaps a 
majority of them, had been rejected at the polls, it exercised 
its legal prerogative in an orgy of jobbery that gave a bad 
repute to what were happily called the “ lame duck sessions ^ 
The unfortunate members who failed of re-election had often t 
to look forward to a meagre and unattractive life in a small 1 
town where, it was probable, their financial situation was not 
easy — or they would not have gone to Congress. Few busi- j 
nesses improve by neglect and these Congressmen were in a 
position which made them welcome any financial aid. If they 
were of the same party as the President, they had a claim on 
his patronage. They were stuffed into all vacant nooks and 
crannies of the federal patronage, unless, as sometimes happened, 
the slaughter had been so great diat nothing worth the attention 
even of a defeated Congressman was available. Such was the sad 
case of Abraham Lincoln when he came to -the end of his one 
'^erm in Congress apj there was, oddly enough, a Whig Presi- 
dent in the offing. It was in the " lame duck ” session that the 
worst jobs were put through. The memory of the last session of 

’ When normally it adjourns to leave the field clear for the presidential 
Conventions. In 1932 Congress remained in session during the Conventions. 
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the Republican. Congress which met after the great Democratic 
triumph of 1874, was far from fragrant, and though there has been 
no equally scandalous performance sinCe, the record of the 
short sessions is not impressive. The President was in such ‘a 
strong position to win the approval of. the rejected, that their 
Votes, however unjustly, were suspect in the public eye. Even 
had there been no “ lame duck ” session, fellow-feeling, at any 
rate in the Senate, is strong enough to provide for at least 
as many of the brethren who have fallen by the wayside, as is 
good for the moral health of the upper house and the touchiness 
of the Senate, as revealed in the indignation over the publica- 
tion of the vote on the confirmation of that distinguished “ lame 
duck ”, Senator Lenroot, of Wisconsin, is proof of the uneasiness 
of senatorial consciences.^ 

The anomaly of the “ lame duck ” session had some justifica- 
tion when the constitution was drafted, and when the road to 
the capital from Georgia or Maine was both long and uncertain. 
It has no justification now and has long been under attack. 
The Senate repeatedly passed the “ Norris amendment ” * 
which would make the inauguration of the President and the 
new Congress fall in January instead of March. Repeatedly 
smothered in the lower house, this amendment has at last been 
passed and ratified by the necessary number of states, ending one 
of the least defensible features of the Constitution. Even if there 
were no personal abuses connected with the “lame duck” 
sessions, their existence was an outrage against democratic theory, 
and the long resistance of the House to so obvious a reform a 
commentary on its character,® ^ 

Can we wonder that an assembly so elected is incapable of 
real resistance to its rival, the Senate, a rival which never dis- 
solves, two-thirds of whose members arc free, for the moment, 
from electoral cares, and which may reasonably laugh at any 
special claim for popular authority coming from such a body 
as the House of Representatives ? For tlrcse reasons it has been 
impossible for the House to seize any powers (other than those 

The confirmation of the appointment of this martyr to Republican 
orthodoxy was voted on in executive session, that is, privately, but some 
journalist published the vote, to the indignation of the majority, who preferred 
to do good by stealth and raged to find it fame. 

So called after its sponsor, Senator Norris of Nebraska. 

° It should be noted, however, that the adoption of the Norris amendment 
will stiU leave in both houses of Congress, real, if not technical, ” lame drreks 
The primary system in fact, involves the election of many Senators and 
Representatives long before the formal election of November. It has 
happened, and will happen, that members of botli houses, defeated in the 
primary, in the spring of one year and so really rejected by the elec- 
torate, continue to legislate until next year. 
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bestowed by the Constitution), and to make of them a ruling 
convention ; so that the only chance for the House to make its 
weight felt, is to exploit to the full its legal powers and these are 
not enough to make the House an equal partner with either the 
Senate or President. 



Chapter II 

THE HOUSE AT WORK 


T here have been in the United States, leaders of public 
opinion, great figures in the history of the nation, who 
owed their power and fame to their membership of 
the House of Representatives. There have been far fewer of 
them than of the great House of Commons men, but there have 
been some. Yet in reading of their achievements, it is odd how 
much stress is laid on their parliamentary talents and, by parlia- 
mentary talents, is meant something much more technical than 
any customary English use of the word. The efforts that are 
remembered, or, at any rate, recalled, are often displays of 
presence of mind in application of the rules, traps laid for un- 
witting rivals or enemies, skilful obstruction or resolute disregard 
of it. Such abilities have their place in every assembly. Yet 
although Gladstone, after nearly sixty years in the House of Com- 
mons, declared that he was an old parliamentary hand, and won 
the House by doing so, hi.s parliamentary greatness meant much 
more than that he was a master of the rules, or that he could out- 
manoeuvre Stafford Northcote or W. H. Smith in the disposal of 
parliamentary time, or the artful use of the closure. Yet the_ fame 
of a leading member of the House of Representatives is, if one 
may judge by what their admirers say, the fame of a master 
of gaterrilla warfare. If an impossible parallel be again permitted, 
Biggar, or Hcaly, or Randolph Churchill, would fill a place in 
parliamentary annals equal to that of Disraeli or Gladstone. 
There were, of course, other claims to greatness, and such men 
as Blaine would have come to the front in any assembly, but 
the House of Representatives has, since the Civil War at any 
rate, rewarded the talents of a criminal lawyer, quick to drive 
a coach through a badly drafted bill, better than it has those 
of a statesman or a jurist. 

That this should be io is not surprising. In an assembly i. 
like the House of Representatives, where party lines are eminently ' 
artificial, where irresponsible action has no immediate unpleasant ' 
consequences, as it may have in a parliamentary system, discipline 
is extraordinarily hard to maintain. Just as it was the Irish' 
party, quite without compunction for the fate of the Government, 
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or of its programme, and quite outside the ordinary discipline 
of public opinion, or party responsibility, that made it necessary 
to tighten up the rules of the House of Commons, so it was the 
existence of a whole house of nascent Irish parties, that made it 
necessary to tie up the House of Representatives, till it is a ' 
caricature not merely of a ruling assembly, like the Commons 
or the French Chamber, but even of a deliberative assembly 
like the old Reichstag or the modern Italian Senate. The 
body wliich it most resembles is the Corps L^gislatif of the First 
Empire, a Corps Legislatif without the Tribunate.^ 

With no ministerial body to defend or attack, with no direc- 
tion from without, the House can only do two things, abandon 
itself to its powers, luxuriate in pointless debate and let the 
President and the Senate do as they will, or secure power for 
some of its members, at the cost of the liberty of all the rest. 
The latter course is usually adopted. Normally, all power in 
the House of Representatives is concentrated in the rulers of 
the majority party. At one time the business of the House, 
with its short life, its short sessions, its absence of the previous 
veto of the Cabinet system, was put into the hands of an in- 
dividual, the Speaker. By reducing the open business to a form, 
by maldng all legislation pass through committees nominated 
by the Speaker, the minority party and — equally important — 
the dissidents among the majority, were rendered helpless. All 
real business was done in tlie committees, there the minority 
members could do what they might, they were always in a 
minority and it was made, in all but the rarest cases, impossible 
to get a bill out of committee without the consent of the leader 
of the majority party. This system was inevitable, if the House 
was to be an efficient agent of a party programme ; it had its 
begetters among Democratic as well as Republican Speakers, 
but its greatest master was “ Czar ” Reed, who destroyed the 
last effective resistance by his counting of present, but unanswer- 
ing, Democrats, to make the quorum ; by rigidly disciplining 
ijthe Republican majority ; and by assuming all the powers of 
j the House to himself and the little group of committee heads 
^ which he had appointed. It was the “ Lords of the Articles ” 
of the Scottish Parliament brought up to date. In one of the 
! most striking instances of his power, Reed and his “ Cabinet ” 

I arranged the Dingley tariff before Congress met^ and it was 
I “steam-rollered” through in record time. Reed retired, but 
his system was carried on by Henderson and “ Uncle Joe ” 
Gannon, and no English leader of the House, commanding a 

} The Corps Leglalat'f of the Second Empire was a very different body. 
If Morny had had the powers of the rulers of the House of Representatives, 
the " C^q ” would not have given much trouble. 
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large and docile majority, ever had a firmer hand on his flock 
than had the Speaker. With a similar, though less secure control 
of the Senate under Aldrich, the Republicans would have had 
no reason to complain of the difficulties of the separation of powers, 

'if fate had not given them Roosevelt in the White House. What 
the Speaker let through, went through, and what he vetoed was 
decently buried in the committees, and the growing resentment 
of the minority had no legitimate vent. The Democrats were 
used to this, but the “ insurgent ” Republicans from the West 
were goaded into revolt. In a similar situation, a “ ginger 
group ”, on the right of a Conservative ministry, the I.L.P. on 
the left of a Labour Government, could at least ask questions, 
make speeches — even scenes, give some publicity to their griev- 
ances and force the Government to give excuses, if not reasons, 
for its acts. Put on useless committees, denied the floor and 
with no ministry to harass, the position of the minority was far 
inferior to that of a private member, in even the most docile 
of British Parliaments, or in any other Parliament. The situation 
had only one weakness, it required real unity in the majority. , 
The fission between the eastern and western Republicans brought 1 
about the revolution against the autocratic Speaker — and the 1 
final proof as will be shown that the House of Representatives 
is doomed to futility or silence. 

There are Congresses which, from natural incoherence or 
special circumstances, choose liberty at the price of anarchy,! 
It is not very unusual in the American system for one house tov, 
be controlled by a party other than that in control of the other | 
and the presidency. Between 1874 and 1896, the three parts 
of the government were nominally united for only four years, 
1889-91, 1893-95, and in the latter Congress, Democratic control ' 
of the Senate was formal only. In such situations little can be 
done, and there is a temptation for Congress to “ play politics ” 
at the expense of legislative efficiency. Without any real chance 
of putting through a programme, it is difficult to enforce discipline 
on irresponsible Congressmen. When it is a matter of passing 
bills designed to make things awkward for the President, the 
party in control of the lower house may preserve an appearance 
of unity, though even this requires such skilful handling as 
Champ Clark displayed in the last Congress of the Taft adminis- 
tration. But more positive action needs a firmer lead than 
even the ablest Speaker can give. In the long period of Demo- 
cratic dominance of the lower house between 1874 and the'^ 
election of a Democratic President in 1884, the difficulties of 
a party in control of the House, but not of the presidency, were 
made sufficiently manifest. It was easy eflough to unite Demo- 
crats in denunciation of the '* theft of ’76 ”, but impossible to 
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unite them on a more positive programme. Samuel Randall, a 
Pennsylvania Democrat — that is to say, a Democrat who differed 
from a Republican by the thinnest of hairbreadths, could be a 
leader of the embattled Democracy as long as the party was in 
opposition. He, and Iris kin, could sabotage all low-tariff mea-,' 
sures without incurring any effective discipline. When, however, 
there was a Democratic President, support of whom was a 
rough test of party orthodoxy, the old freebooting days were 
over and Randall was no longer a power. 

It is impossible, as a rule, to reduce to one common de- 
nominator the mass of sectional discontents and grievances that 
lie behind a transference of authority in Congress. 

“ Patronage and pork amalgamate and stabilize thousands 
of special opinions, local discontents, private ambitions.” ^ 

A Congress which is not in political sympathy with the Presi- 
dent, which does not share even the scanty responsibility of the 
1 American party system, has no patronage and so is extremely 
( hard to stabilize, as Speaker Mr. John Garner found out in 
i 1931. In such circumstances, the separation of powers is fatal 
1 to positive action, only a common fear or some extraordinary 
j pressure can drive the three horses together. 

“ Les trois pouvoirs sont separes. Ainsi, sauf I’illumination 
d’un bref d^lire, ils ont plein pouvoir pour s’cmpecher d’agir.” ‘ 

In such collapses of collaboration, it is easy and usually not 
unjust, to blame the House. The action of the President, or of 
the Senate has an appearance, at any rate, of unity and purpose 
which is usually lacking in the obviously fissiparous character 
of an ill-disciplined House of Representatives. It is this sad 
truth which always restores the iron rule of the committee chiefs 
in the House. Either there arises from the tumult a new synthe- 
sis of sections, a new party control, or the revolt spends its 
energies in its negative -triumphs and the old gang, or something 
very like it, returns to power. 

Thi.s was demonstrated by the fate of the revolt against 
“ Cannonism ” wliich was undertaken in the 6ist Congress and 
, was designed to restore the liberty of the House. Tim Jj^l 
■1 po wers of the autocratic Speaker were curtailed, ,biiL.^im.on 
! sliowed his .sensei of the replEes^by forcing his Republican 
ene^raiei either to abandon their party orthodoxy by voting for a 
Derabcrade' Speaker or to stultify themselves by re-electing him. 
He was re-elected aiid, characteristically, reserved his full s^rn 
for the faint-hearted rebels who had come so easily to heel. The 

^W. Lif)pmann, Public Opinion, pp. 219-a. 

•B. Fay, in Fijg'aro, July 6, 1931. 
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revolt had merely nominal results. The next Congress was 
Democratic and though the new Speaker, Champ Clark, was not 
as autocratic as Reed or Cannon, there was no real independence 
for the private member. The powers of the Speaker were limited 
m the nomination of committees, the dictatorial power was put 
into commission, but the new directory was the old monarchy 
writ large. The attempt to restore the “ private member’s ” rights 
failed. In the first six years of Wilson’s administration, the docile 
Democratic majority was led by delegates of the President ; in 
the last two years the assault on the President was dominated by 
the great struggle in the Senate and the House failed to impress 
either itself, or the outside world, with any conviction of its own 
importance. Since the^^ the control of the House was, until 1931, 
with the Republicans and, with some difficulties arising from out- 
breaks of “ insurgency ”, the legislative and debating powers of the 
assembly were concentrated in the hands of the Speaker and of the 
handful ofpartyleadersattheheadofthegreat committees. With 
such minor concessions as were necessary to secure the co-operation 
of the minority leaders, it was possible to make of the House a law 
machine of great efficiency, turning out such legislation as the 
party chiefs wanted and stifling not only inconvenient bills, but 
inconvenient discussion. When the Democrats got control of 
the House in 1931, for the first time since 1919, they resumed the 
task of “ liberalizing the rules The amendments were not 
very important, but they did make it possible to “ discharge ” 
a committee more easily and the collapse of the leaders, Speaker 
Garner and Mr. Crisp, during the budget revolts of 1931, may 
have been due, in part, to the increased facility the new rules 
give to the leaders of sectional “ caves ”. It may also have been 
due to mere parliamentary incompetence and to a real cleavage 
bctw'een the opinions of the old-school southern Democrats, 
elevated into the seats of the mighty by the seniority rule, and 
the majority of the House which had been elected in a‘ revulsion 
against “a business man’s government”. In any case, the 
overwhelming Democratic majority of the new House will have 
to decide whether it will be led from the chair or from the White 
House, or whether it will let its history be a series of wrangles 
and raids, The choice is again imposed, freedbra or power. 
It is probable—and desirable — that the House will choose power 
and that we shall see a return to the old system of rigorous control 
by the leaders and the limiting, or stifling, of debate. 

This is the necessary condition of legislative efficiency and 
we may assume that it will be accepted. What little remains of 
the forum will be confined to the open hearii^s of the committees 
and there it may be that the educative work and the effective 
propaganda will be done, not by the members, but by the witnesses 
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■who represent the interests involved in the measure under 
discussion. 

The House provides one kind of satisfaction abundantly, real 
pgwer which falls to the handftil of senior members, but they have 
power without fame, they must be like Holstein or Pere Joseph 
the limelight shone on them by obedient press correspondents, 01 
press-agents, cannot make good drama out of their dull but 
important task, altJjQngh the absence of a Treasury bench permits 
the leaders of the House (and of the Senate) to attach their names 
to legislation. The “ Adamson Act ”, the “ Esch-Cummins Act ”, 
the “ Smoot-Hawley Tariff”, are examples of a type of legisla- 
tive immortality rare in English political life, where Lord Har^f- 
wicke’s Act, ^x’s Libel Act. and the Plimsoll Line stand out 
from among the vast bulk of anonymous legislation. There are 
in every Congress a few men, not rulers of the regular hierarchy, 
who are, none the less, well-known public figures. Messrs. 
Tinkham and La Guardia, for example, men whose identification 
with some well-known cause, above all, with the attack on 
prohibition, makes them good copy, and whose independence 
of party ties makes them defiers of committee tyranny. But' 
how limited are the opportunities open to such men, when 
compared with those available to such very different types of 
private member as Lord Hugh Cecil and Mr. Maxton, and if we 
reflect, how faint becomes the memory of even a prominent 
English private member compared with that of a Cabinet minis- 
ter of equal talent ! If we compare Dilke with Chamberlain, 
Labouchere with Morley, if we try to remember who were 
the members of the “ Fourth Party ” besides Lord Randolph 
Churcliill and Lord Balfour, we have some idea of how little 
the House of Representatives can offer to a type which still seeks 
fame in the House of Commons. 

The average member can neither achieve fame nor, perhaps, 
j is he really anxious to do so. He nurses his constituency by jobs 
3 and by the easy propaganda of speeches, printed in the Con- 
j gressional Record, but fortunately undelivered. These harmless 
closet orations serve the purpose of the questions with which the 
British private member proves to his constituents that he has 
not been idle, or the “ ceci est grave ” with which the Prince des 
Laumes interrupted Ministers and showed the voters of M^seglise 
that he was not neglecting his political duties. 

To emerge from the ruck, it is even more advisable in Con- 
gress than in most parliaments to ride a hobby of some publicity 
i value. Congressman Butler of Iowa acquired the distinguishing 
'1 name of “ Pansy ” Butler because of his long campaign to make 
(I the pansy the natiofial flower. Other members may propose to 
prevent dramatic critics ruining such an important New York 
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industry as the stage, by their highbrow criticisms, especially 
criticism of plays by Congressmen. There are always facililies 
for the Congressman of the type described by Speaker Reed, as 
“ never opening their mouths without subtracting from the sum 
’Of human knowledge ”, but the necessity of competing with such 
variety artists does not attract the serious-minded. 

The dull lot, and meagre opportunities for fame, that the 
House of Representatives offers to what we should call the 
'young private member, are accentuated by the co-existence of 
the locality rule and the committee system, for a necessary 
consequence is the highly gerontocratic character of both Houses, 
but especially of the lower House. 

An over-emphasis on age, and on the claims of long party 
service, is common to all modern democratic governments 
which have not had their normal life cut in two by revolution. A 
war and a world upheaval are not enough to upset the regular 
roster of promotion in a party, provided the party does not die. 
How comparatively few are the new-comers in French or English 
politics and how enduring were the laurels won in the religious 
controversies of France, or the fiscal combats of an earlier age in 
Britain. And, when the disintegradon of Italian parliamenta- 
rianism had begun and the aged Giolitti was recalled from Dronero 
to office, the hierarchical nature of the political party was 
neatly displayed. 

From one aspect, the American system is less subject to mere 
party seniority than the typical parliamentary government of 
Western Europe. The executive power in nation and state may 
fall into the hands of a man young in years, or in political service, 
or in both, but a Governor and still more a President, is not the 
typical American politician in office. In the House and in the 
Senate, power goes with years, for, to an extent unparalleled 
elsewhere, seniority dictates promotion. In a parliamentary 
body seniority is a great asset, but it is only one of several qualifi- 
cations. The mere “ Father.of the House ” in England may be 
a leading politician, as the present bearer of that empty title is 
(Mr. Lloyd George), but long service is, in itself, quite helpless 
to place a member in the front rank. Every House of Commons 
has its quota of venerable Conservatives, and of senior miners’ 
representatives who have no claims to, or hopes of, office. The 
same is true of the French Chamber. In Congress, the locality 
rule works to put age in power for its own sake, since a 
member who loses his seat is out till the same district re-elect? 
him. It is impossible for a promising young man to be brought 
in, or kept in, by the leaders to strengthen the debating strength 
of the party. What they cannot have they do not prize, and 
the ordinary parliamentary talents that are prized— adroitness 
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in handling the very complicated rules and the necessary astute- 
ness in keeping all quiet on the home front — are the one learned, 
and the other displayed, in long service. If a Congressman is, 
first of all, an effective master of a complicated and technical 
system of local and private claims, it is reasonable to put the, ' 
older members at the top, for there is a probability that the 
fact that they arc old members means that they have acquired 
this technique. Mistakes are made, but no more commonly 
than in a parliamentary system, in which facility in debate 
is presumed to include administrative and political ability before 
it has been disproved— and sometimes after. Consequently, 
in the lower House, the ranking positions in the powerful 
committees go to the older members ; the burden .of proof is 
removed from the aged to their rivals. To disregard seniority 
in committee assignments is at least as grave an affront as the 
omission of a member of a former administration from a new 
Cabinet is in the English system. It is true that mere seniority 
in the key positions is not quite enough. The office of Speaker 
is too difficult to be given to the oldest inhabitant as such, and 
the headships of the chief committees represent long service and 
the absence of proved incapacity and uncontrollable distaste for 
the subjects dealt with. And an occasional fighting orator, like 
Joe Bailey of Texas, may force his way to the front in a few 
terms, 'but in no national assembly does mere seniority iir.mem- 
bership pay such regular wages as in Congress. Thi^ trde both 
of Senate and House, but the effects in each aTg’'very different. 

The locality rule and the insistence on long service have a 
result which Republicans have long deplored when the Demo- 
crats control either, or both. Houses. It puts “ the South in the 
saddle In the low-water marks of Democratic representation, 
only the “ Solid South ”, and a few oases like the Tammany 
districts in New York, can be relied on to send Democrats to 
Congress.^ When the Democrats do get control of the House, 
all the merit has been acquired by»tlie southern members who 
step into authority, even though the movement that resulted in 
a Democratic victory is antipathetic to all or most of their views. 
Thus the capture by the Democrats of the control of the House 
of Representatives in 1931 made sixteen of the twenty- two chief 
' committees spoil of war for southern veterans. In the Seventy- 
Third Congress, the triumph of 1932 introduces a new possibility, 
for the first time since the Civil War, the Democrats have 

majority in the House independent of the block of southern 
members, but the vested interests of the South in committee 
assignments, remain to be dealt with, and, there may be a real 

^ After the landslide of^gao, of 131 Democrats in the House, i;jo were 
from the ''Solid South”. 
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cleavage in the majority which will shake the system of com- 
mittee seniority to its foundations. 

The results of a Republican triumph are not so paradoxical, 
for the distribution of safe seats and, consequently, of committee 
, power, is less sectional. Pennsylvania, Illinois, California, Iowa, 
have all their secure bailiwicks and the Republican party in 
the House is not likely to be so misrepresented by its venerable 
leaders as the Democratic party may be. Yet even the more 
widely-spread Republicans sometimes find themselves unduly 
under the control of one section. 

“ Thus in the Sixty-Eighth Congress, [1923-5], the Sijeaker 
of the House, Mr, Gillett, the Chairman of the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, Mr. Winslow, the 
Republican leader in the Senate, Mr, Lodge, President Coolidge 
and the Chairman of the Republican National Committee, 
Mr. Butler, were all Massachusetts men.” ^ 

If the House of Representatives had no other than parliamentary 
attractions, service in it would be for the rank and file almost 
without compensation and we might have to attach a new name 
to the term “ conscript fathers But there are other attractions. 
There is the salary, at the moment §9,000 a year, with some not 
inconsiderable perquisites. Though the salary counts for less in 
America than it would be here, and though Washington is an 
expensh'C city, it is more than a good many Congressmen could 
earn at their own profession, which is usually that of a minor 
country lawyer- To many a party hack, devoted to the petty] 
services of the cause, working Iris way from sheriff or state legis- 
lator to mayor or lieutenant-governor, a seat in Congress is \'ery , 
desirable and the due reward of good and faithful service.- Until 
this generation, in the West, it was regarded as a part of the party 
patronage and sent round, and many a loyal party man took, like 
Lincoln, his one term in Congress and gave up his place to the next 
on the roster, without too much grumbling. Nowadays, a Con- ' 
gressman is to blame if he loses his seat ; normally party changes are 
few and a member is entitled and expected to dig himself in by 
strict attention to his duties as a broker of jobs and favours. With 
his share of the federal patronage, if his party is in power, with 
fragments from the pork barrel, whatever his party, the repre- 
sentative must Ire constantly vigilant in defence of his electors ; 
no failure in this will be pardoned and no failure in other duties 

* P. D. Hdsbrourk, Parly Government in Ike Hoiis^ of Rejnesentatives, p. iti6. ^ 

’Economical Congirssincn have been able by liijid economy and in- 
genious handling of the allowance made for secretarial work, to save a good 
deal of their salaries, enough to set them up in a»modest way. Theie is a 
story of a Congressman who saved enough in one term to start a bank. 
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will cause much trouble, if the home fences have been well looked 
after. Gifts of seeds, of farm literature, of speeches which are 
printed though not delivered ; the reading into the Congressional 
Record of the poems of his constituents ; the presentation of 
whatever fancy laws a powerful section wants, in the well-founded- 
hope that they will be smothered in committee or that, if the same 
pressure has been applied generally, the results and the responsi- 
bility will be shared ; the personal visits to the departments to 
secure jobs or concessions ; above all, the diversion to his district 
of some of the federal manna and quails, are the essential duties 
of a representative As in most cases his party is anchored in 
the constituency, he has not to fear the competition of a rival 
body of principles, a few rotundities on the immortal principles 
of Jefferson or of Lincoln will do to maintain his orthodoxy, 
combined with a ready compliance with party leadership in 
unessentials, that is in matters which do not affect his district or 
stir up any emotions in it. On all general issues, on foreign 
politics, on financial policy, on general legislation, the wise 
member will support his’ileaders, he has little chance to do any- 
thing else if he wishes to move upwards in the committee hier- 
'^tchy. The politics that pay are local politics ; a Congressman 
who allows his mind’s eye to wander from the parish pump to 
Geneva or Tokyo or, for that matter, to Washington, runs a 
serious risk of ceasing to be a Congressman. His district expects 
the whole time of its attorney, with a minimum of decent respect 
for the opinions of mankind. He may have his hobbies or 
principles, but his first task is to be a legislative and adminis- 
trative agent for the district which has conferred on him its most 
valuable piece of patronage. He should never forget that he is 
primarily the Consul for Buncombe at Washington. In this, he 
is not necessarily different from the run of private members in 
other countries ; notably, he is not different from the French 
Deputy.^ In France a Deputy will be forgiven a good deal of 
doctrinal irregularity, if he is able to nurse his constituency at 
the public expense, or if he brings it honour and profit by becom- 
ing a Minister. His outraged party colleagues may denounce 
him as a “ Saxon ”, but, after all, Saxgns have no bad nahie in 
Saxony. 

^ Even in the British Parliament, the wise member will look 
\ after his ccmstituency, will fight to have a liner built at Clydebank, 
J or an aeroplane at Southampton, with a generous disregard of 

^ Th^s coniulat character is most evident in the strange institution of the 
teoitorial delegate, that is, the representative of a territory not yet admitted 
as a stajd- officer sits in the House but cannot vote, though he may 
'combining the office of Agent-General with that 
I ^W^;,J#hyH’ibr his territory. 
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financial difficulties he could not command if his own constit- 
uency were not in question. The sugar-beet subsidy looks very 
diffefent to a born economist who sits for an urban constituency, 
from the more smiling countenance it wears when he is member 
for an area which is being refreshed by the public funds, and, 
as the British Government does more and more in this way, 
we may expect members, more and more, to devote themselves 
to local interests. But Members of Parliament work under 
great difficulties. They can do nothing directly, since the ^ 
Government alone can secure a vote of money, and party disci- 
pline is still so strong that no amount of local service will, as a 
rule, justify voting against the party. Thus a Government, 
or an opposition has, as yet, little temptation to bribe one con- 
stituency out of the public funds ; most activity of this kind must 
be spread over the whole country, or over a sufficiently large area 
to acquire the dignity of a policy. In Congress, things are very! 
different ; the local interest of each is the general interest of all| 
and, in combination, the members have managed to bring tOj 
a high state of perfection that institution known as the “ porkf 
barrel The pork barrel is, in general, all legislation designed 
to put public money at the disposal of local authorities forj 
private interests. Lobbying for this end. may include anything | 
from the grants to pubUsh Force’s American Archives to deepening 
Goose creek so that Napoleon may set up as a river port. The ' 
“ Rivers and Harbors Bill ” has been, in the past, the great 
storehouse Of “ poik ”, but with the growth of the activities of the 
federal government, the raw material for legislative pork has 
become even more abundant. The money to build a harbour 
at Napoleon wiU be voted as part of a bargain to build an air 
port at Zenith City, or to locate a hospital for inebriated veterans 
at Spoon River. Generous aid to uneconomic irrigation projects 
in the West, may bear fruit in votes for new federal builffings in 
cities of New England ; the preservation of a useless navy yard 
in Maine may have beneficial effects on the digging of a still 
more useless canal in Tennessee. It is not wise to be dogmatic 
and to assert that all improvements are more expensive than 
they need be, if they need be at all, but it is fairly certain that 
even public undertakings for which there is much to be said, 
such as Boulder Dam or the adoption, by the federal government, 
of such waifs of private or state enterprise as' the Cape Cod Canal 
or the New York Barge Canal, have their counterpart in public 
works that no prudent government would undertake; in the^ 
spending of money on Post Office buil^ngs that had better 
have been spent on the mail service; in maintaining useless army 
posts and ill-placed navy yards ; in irrigation works that make 
the desert to blossom like the rose, at a cost that would pay jbr 
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the free distribution of roses to the whole population ; and in the 
digging of navigable channels in a fashion that reminds one of 
Lincoln’s praise of the Navy in the Civil War, they went every- 
where the ground was a little damp. There have been members 
whose constituents were sated, or who were by temperament or' 
political position able to assume the r 61 e, who became known as 
“ watch-dogs of the Treasury ”, but no pack of Cerberuses can 
suffice, if the robbers are able to make the rules under which the 
guards must work. ^ Indeed, the expenditure on public works, 
on “ internal improvements ” has been on a scale that recalls 
the more profligate Oriental monarchs of the type of Ismail 
Pasha, with the important qualification that the American system 
re-distributes the wealth of the country, but so far has not usually 
involved the mortgaging of the national credit abroad. 

The pork barrel, for all its possibilities of abuse, is not to be 
condemned off-hand. In a young and growing country, there 
are many desirable things which have to be done by the govern- 
ment or not done at all. It is a task of great difficulty to allot 
the shares of the national resources and the American system, 
for all its prodigality, is probably less harmful to local political 
loyalties than the system bred in parliamentary countries of the 
same economic type. In Canada, the control of public funds by 
the Cabinet prevents some abuses, but it produces others. The 
Conservatives of an Ontario port, which was eager for federal 
aid during a Liberal adrainistratign, refused to contest a by- 
election for fear of alienating the powers at Ottawa and candidates 
have openly promised certain public W’orks if they were returned.** 
In the United States, party lines are not so ligiffiy drawn, and a 
Democrat can look after his district or state about as effectively as 
a Republican. 

The resulting expenditure is seldom what an all-wise dictator 
would have approved, but the system of policy which is at the 
heart of American political institutions in, at any rate, their 
modern form, 

'‘identified the public interest with the encouragement of 
every phase of private productive enterprise. It had deliber- 

The watch-dogs occasionally forgot themselves and when Speaker Reed 
caught one stealing some “pork” for his own district, he quoted Don Juan : 
’Tis sweet to hear the watch-dog’s honest bark 
l^ay deep-mouth'd welcome as we draw near home.” 

'A Canadian friend told me of an election m which the Liberal candidate 
to resign should fie be elected and a Conservative government be 
teiiirned, In such drouiOstances, he would give way to his Conservative 
i' would he able to do the “tiding" more good. Just before the 
' tabetal (Odndidate for a Scottish constituency made lavish promises 

iMf ^i^dtude to be expressed in harbour works should he be 

fselteie'd, but fliere was a good deal of outcry. 
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ately sought to bestow upon the farmers, the manufacturers, 
the miners, the cattlemen, the timbermen, the railroads and 
corporations of all kinds direct or indirect subsidies. Such 
had been the national economic policy since the Civil War.” ’■ 

Beside the immense extravagance of such a policy, the most 
spendthrift pork barrel was hardly worth mentioning j the grease 
from the pork is the necessary oil of the legislative machine. 

However natural it may be, the pork barrel is, nevertheless, 
a powerful factor in the demoralization of Congress, and a 
result—and a_ secondary cause— of the endemic sectionalism of 
American politics. The notion of a share-out is so deep-rooted 
that hospitals for tuberculous soldiers cannot be planted where 
hygiene demands, for that would not be politics. The expert 
may say Arizona or New Mexico, Congress must say Winnemac. 
A scheme of federal aid to the unemployed will have to meet not 
only open .opposition, but the claims of Senators who wish for a 
mere share-out and can see no reason why Tennessee should not 
have its numerical share regardless of its quota of unemployed. 
It is easier to see the fault than to suggest the remedy. The mere 
adoption of the Cabinet system would not, as the history of 
Canada shows, undo this evil. The adoption of a more self- 
denying attitude by the Congressmen and Senators is hard to 
conceive and the precedent of the Confederate Constitution is 
not so hopeful as is sometimes suggested. The ConfeclpsatB.- 
Constitution was a temporary embodiment of 
ances of the South ; its limitation -i.w upending power 01 
Congress WcLS B. Xiic soutlicrn. dislik.^ lOr tlic wiiolc 

, system of internal improvements and in any case, as Professor 
H. J. Ford pointed out, was no very serious barrier to extravagance. 

Since 1921, the “ budget ” has introduced a little more order 
into the anarchy of congressional finance, but the reform is more 
superficial than real. The President is now obliged to do what 
he could have done before, that is to say put before Congress ' 
a statement of the current financial position and of the proposed 
expenditure and revennn of the next year, In so far as this 
remedies the old muddle whereby the committees spendings 
money were ignorant of what the committee.s raising money j 
might do, it is a marked improvement, but real budgetary control, ' 
as understood in parliamentary countries, consists in more than I 
in letting the right hand know what the left hand is doing, j 
The division between the executive and the legislature is too' 
deep and broad a gulf to be bridged by^such devices. Nor^ 
has even the minimum regularity of the American budget 
system been observed. That Congress should upset presiden- 

* H. W. Ccoly, Marcus A!anzo Hama, p. 353. 
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tial plans on both the expenditure and revenue side is in the 
nature of things, but the old bad days of multiplied agencies 
with no real co-ordination are not yet over. 

' Given the organization of Congress, the existence of “ lobbies ” 

is inevitable. The “ lobbyist ” is one of the most familiar figures 
in Washington, if not under that name, and lobbying is one of 
the leading local industries. Bodies for the improvement of the 
■world and especially the United States, according to Methodist, 
Catholic, and other plans ; lobbies to look after labour, or out 
for capital ; all are permanently on the spot, often very hand- 
somely housed in buildings in convenient reach of the Capitol- 
convenient, that is, for the lobbyists. Then there arc the 
temporary lobbies which descend on Washington when some 
special issue is being debated, sometimes to reinforce the 
permanent staff, sometimes to bring a new point of ■view. At 
the public hearings before congressional committees, these deputa- 
tions sometimes act Congressmen, or even Senators, off the 
stage, especially if they are women. It is no wonder that the 
average politician shudders when faced by such an ordeal. At 
times there arc explosions ; after Wilson’s denunciation of the 
sugar lobby during the discussion of the Underwood tariff of 
1913, there was a hurried rush for cover and an ostentatious if 
temporary drawing away of congressional skirts, but the lobby 
is a necessity, if a painful necessity, of the American system. 

fo rces that occasionally organize pressure on M.P.’s 
in Engi@I*ni^>i^ ,i±c^_An it co nstantly in the United States, where 
the Congressman the firm lead that the 

Cabinet imposes on the English poHtician.'"''*’^’’******^ > 

The lobbyist may be an expert manipulator of political 
machinery like the great boss of the Anti-Saloon League, the 
late Wayne B. Wheeler ; he may be an “ up and coming " young 
journalist, or former secretary, like the hero of Capitol Hill ', ^ 
or a lame duck who has not been put into a safe job. He may 
also be that more doubtful figure, the serving Congressman or 
Senator -^vho is on the permanent, or occasional, pay-list of a 
propagandist organization. Such was Congressman Richard 
Hobson, a former Spanish war hero who was a very highly-paid 
“ dry " ; such was Congressman “ Willy ” Upshaw. Both these 
dry orators may be defended, for their remuneration, if not 
trumpeted abroad, was not secret, and they were entitled to 
« make as much as they could out of their belief in the dry cause. 
■ Less easy to defend is the acceptance of remuneration or loans 
or gifts from poweffiil bodies which had axes to grind. The 
rations of §j^ator Foraker to the Standard Oil Company gave 
scandal to me suspicious in Roosevelt’s time : there may be 
' .1 ^‘Mr, Harvey Fergusson’s novel.. 
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suspicions, but there is no proof, that the devotion of some 
members of Congress to certain interests is due to direct financial 
inducement. However dangerous the lobby may be, whatever 
suspicion it may breed, its existence is an inevitable result of the 
emptiness of party programmes, the consequent looseness of 
discipline and the dispersal of responsibility. The lobby is as 
natural a result of the congressional system as it is, in another 
form, of the French system. The Panama scandaH was a result 
of the necessity of “ sweetening ” a great many deputies ; it no 
lobby has spread its net so wide in American history (and the 
Credit Mobilier was a good runner-up) it is perhaps as much 
due to the superior honesty of the Congressman as to the merits 
of the American system. In a parliamentary system of the 
English type, lobbying is unnecessary. If you can “ influence ” 
the Cabinet, or its leading member or members, you need not 
waste any time on mere legislators, and the occasional scandals 
that arise in the British Dominions are not marked by lobbying 
in the American sense. The Canadian Pacific Railway could 
go straight to headquarters and get what it wanted. The lobby 
in state or nation is bred by the dispersal of power over ill- 
disciplined and irresponsible bodies. At best it is likely to be 
misleading as a source of information as to the merits of a measure 
or the drift of public opinion : in a government which is con- 
tinually doing economic favours on a large scale for individuals, 
it may often be worse than misleading. 

It is evident, then, that there cannot be in the House of Repre- 
sentatives a homogeneous body of front-bench politicians who j 
can rely on the support of the country at large and who can, on 
occasion, defy the local opinion of their constituents. Fortunately, j 
there is no absolute need for such a body, for the House does not , 
exist to carry on the government but to unite the claims, public 
and private, of various areas in a body of delegates who have 
powers which they can use to further general interests, or par- ‘ 
ticular jobs, according to^^taste. 

The House exists alongside the executive ; it has certain j 
things to do in collaboration with the executive, but the govern- 
ment of the country is, as a rule, not one of them. In quiet 
times the business of government is carried on from the White 
House, and the House can devote itself to the task for which it . 
is best designed and which it likes best to undertake-"the securing ' 
of favours and privileges for sections and individuals. It is thus 1 

’■ The French Panama Company, possibly misled by the title of his office, 
offered a very handsome retaining fee to the Secretary of the Interior in the 
Hayes administration, but the President vetoed the arrangement. A con- 
noisseur in corruption might regret the loss of material for a comparative 
study of the effects of the same poison on two different bodies politic. 
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that the House can be of one partyj while the President is of the 
other, and that party discipline can be so slack, that a nominal 
identity of party affiliations between the House and President 
need have only formal results. The House can harass and 
irritate, it cannot make and destroy. 

In petty local business the average Congressman is at home, 
and he cares little that the effect is to reduce the House, in Burke’s 
phrase, “ ‘ to a confused and scuffling hustle of local agency ’ 
There is no place here for those high views of a representative’s 
duties which Burke preached to the electors of Bristol, and were 
a Congressman rash enough to preach or practise such doctrine, his 
district would soon reject him as, for that matter, Bristol did Burke ! 
It is not hard, then, to see why the office of “ Representative 
in Congress ” fails to attract the best political material or, at any 
rate, the recruits which we are accustomed to think make the 
best parliamentary material, and the final condemnation of the 
House of Representatives is that it has purchased legislative 
efficiency at the cost of all the dramatic and educative values 
which believers in parliaments are accustomed to prize so highly, 
It was said in explanation of the low estate of the Reichstag 
under the imperial rd^me, that it was only a debating society ; 
the House of Representatives is not even that. The politician 
who seeks the first rank of fame or of usefulness will stay in the 
House no longer than he can, even though he be* Speaker, he 
will seek that haven for which all politicians who do not belong 
to it yearn, the Senate. 


^ Lindsay Rogers, The American Senate, p. loa. 



Chapter III 
THE SEMATE 


T HE( Senate of the United States has long excited the 
admiration and the wonder of the foreign observer. 
He sees in it the only second chamber in the world 
that has held its own, and mere than held its own, with the 
popular house ; what conservatives in other lands have dreamed of 
is here achieved, a body not representing the people in any crude 
numerical fashion, exempt by the terms of its election from the 
ordeal of facing, as a body, popular approval or disapproval, 
the only branch of the American Government which never dies. 
Presidents come and go, every two years a House of Representa- ] 
dves vanishes into the* dark backward and abysm of time, but 
the Senate remainsv" Nor is this body unconscious of its impor- 
tance and fam_^ It is touchy of its dignity and not to be put 
upon by any-power in the land or in the world, and a long career 
of successful usurpation has bred in its members a confidence 
of ultimate triumph that in itself is no mean aid to victory.' 
“ Qui mange du sinat en meurtH Of course, there have been sena- 
torial defeats, the Jacksonian triumph is too famous to be for- 
gotten, but many a President has set out to bully the Senate, to 
defy it, and has been openly beaten or forc^ to climb down, 
with as much dignity as he could command. American political 
liistory, indeed, falls into epochs in which the Senate is on top 
and others in which the President has, for a moment, forced his 


dangerous associates to some degree of quict.^ From 1913 to 
19 1 g, Woodrow Wilson ruled with the acquiescence of the Senate, 
but, in the great conflict of that year, the Senate conquered a 
more hated enemy than the League of Nations and since then 
it has been the terror of three President^ Harding, newly i 
promoted from their body, and still conscious of the humble/ 
place he had occupied in it, hardl y dar gd to tesist the oligarchy 
Aat had defeated Wilson, and had imposedJura ujion the country. 
Tir.'^srdlidge, despite a few bold words, was forced to submit 
To pressure that was in the letter of the law unconstitutional, 
forced to dismiss two members of his Cabinet and forced to 


undergo the humiliation of seeing his nornination for the post 
of Attorney-Gcnefal rejected, ap exercise of senatorial prerogatiy;? 

: 163 
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unknown since the revolutionary days of the Johnson adminis- 
tration There seems no reason to think that Mr. Hoover has 
been much more fortunate in his relations with the upper house, 
and until a President comes in with more force of character and 
more fortune than the last three ijicumbents, the Senate will 
coiMnue to dominate the scene. 

(Tocqueville attributed the great difference he noted in the 
two houses of Congress, to the indirect election of Senators, and 
since the adoption of direct election (by the seventeenth amend- 
ment, 1913), prophets of evil have been numerous. By the 
original arrangement, Senators were elected by the state legis- 
llators, a proceeding that gave colour to the belief that Senators / 
iwere state ambassadors, representing the steady interests of the 
'states, not mere delegates of popular emotion like the repre- 
sentatives, The indirect election made it possible, in theory, 
for a state to choose from among its most distinguished citizens, 
men who would do honour both to the State and to the Senate. 
Freed from the necessity of a direct appeal, they could concen- 
trate on the great issues of the day, avoid demagogy and take 
the long view, giving their judgments and not merely their 
voices to the State and the Natio^,' In practice, there was some- 
thing in this theory ; some states did so look on the senatorial 
office, notably South Caroling. Even in more recent times, 
Ohio treated John Sherman as her predestined amba^ador in 
Wasliington, before and after his service in the Cabinet. (Senators 
were usually, except in the case of a party turnovef, sent back 
term after term as long as they chose to stand, thus creating a 
body of elder statesmen jhke Hoar of Massachusetts, Allison of 
Iowa, Platt of Connecticut, Aldrich of Rhode Island on the 
Republican, and Williams of Mississippi or Gorman of Maryland, 
on the Democratic side, It was argued, that direct election 
would replace these men by mere demagogues, that the turn- 
over would be rapid, that the Senate would sink to the level 
of the House. Yet the movement for the direct election of 
Senators went on increasing in force. R had the same basis as 
the movement for the direct primary. ^ State Legislature, in a 
year which was to see the filling of a senate vacancy, was chosen, 
not on local issues, but on strict party lin^ There was, too 
often, a submerging of all issues in one, and the necessity of 
saving a seat for the party was often the excuse for all sorts of 
less desirable triumphs in state affairs, (fo remove the senatorial 
Section ftom local politics was a move towards that loosening of ' 
. party lines in the states which was essential to any reform, 
ji;' State Legisl^^tpres or the legislative caucuses of the 
jI viptopQtis ptirty weteflike Conventions, suspected of listening to 

of the people^o the bosses or to the great 
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vested interests. It was alleged, for example, that the Demo- 
cratic party of Ohio wanted to send to the Senate, George 
Pexidleton, in 1883, but the Democratic legislators chose to send 
there the candidate of the Standard Oil Company, Henry B. 

■'Payne. Occasional outbursts of flagrant corruption like the 
buying of the Montana legislature in 1901 by the great copper 
magnate, William F. Clark, and the graft associated with the 
Lorimer case in Illinois in igog, seemed to show that the election 
of a Senator was too valuable a perquisite to be left in the hands 
of the kind of statesman who was sent to the average Legislature. 
The Senate that resulted from this system acquired more and 
' more of a timocratic character, became known as the “ million- 
aires’ club ” and acted up to its title. ^ The fust steps to reform 
came when state laws began to provide that candidates for the 
Legislatures should be bound to vote for the winner of the 
open primary. In igo8, a Republican legislature in Oregon 
was thus forced to elect a Democratic Senator and a way 
was open to evade the provision of the federal constitution. 
With the position thus turned, it was hardly worth defending 
and, in 1913, direct election of Senators was written into the 
constitution. 

The results have neither justified the hopes nor the fcais with 
wliich this great innovation was greeted. It has been discovered 
that not only the servants of the people, but the people rtself is . 
corruptible, A series of scandals made it evident that thel 
problem of the money power in. politics was not abolished by 
the seventeenth amendment, and that there was some danger 
that the entrance fee to the Senate would be so high that it 
would become the multi-millionaire’s club. The Newberry case, 
when Mr. Henry Ford was defeated by the lavish expenditures 
of his Republican opponent in 1918, was followed, in 1926, by 
the great scandals of the primary elections in Pennsylvania and 
in Illinois, which, made disgusted conservatives sigh loudly for 
the comparative purity and cheapness of the Aldrich regime. 
It was shown that to be elected in Pennsylvania or in Illinois, 

‘ Many Legislators took it for granted that their votes had a high market 
value when a Senator was to be elected. “ When Stephen M. White was 
Democratic candidate before the Cahfoima legislature in iBqa, hia financial 
tightness was not agreeable to a body used to millionaire candidates. ‘ White 
is simply rigging a plan % said the future lawmaker, ' to get elected to the 
United States Senate vvilhout its costing him a cent, but we legislatois as is 
to be are going to stop that little game ’ ” (Edith Doble, T/ie Pobttml Career 
of Stephen Mallory White, p. 140). » 

The CaiHbrman legislatois were as startled at the suggestion of a fjee 
election as was Mark Twain’s “ Mi. Bigler” in The Gilded Age. " ‘ I tell 
you what it is, gentlemen, I shall go in for refoihi Things have got pretty 
mixed when a legislature will give away a United States senatoiship.’ 
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it was necessary to spend at least hundreds of thousands of dollars, 
that, consequently, the candidate had to be a millionaire or a 
nominee of millionaires, and it was inferred that the last state 
of the Republic was worse than the first. It is true that the 
contests that cost the money are senatorial primaries, not the 
formal election, but always in Pennsylvania, and usually in 
Ilhnois, the primary is w'hat counts. 

One part of the charge may be admitted at once, if an elec- 
tion is going to be corrupt, it will cost more under the new than 
under the old system. Then it was necessary to buy only a few 
legislators at what might turn out to be a veiy high figure a head, 
but it was cheaper than distributing bribes over the whole voting 
population. A competent boss of the old school, a Cameron, 
a Quay, a Penrose, could certainly send himself to the Senate 
free, and could, if he chose, give the other seat away or quote 
a very reasonable figure, c.i f. Hariisburg. But was tlic poor 
man any better off, since the rich man could outbid him, if he 
had no more chance of raising a hundred thousand dollars under 
the old system, than a million under the new? Yes, it was 
asserted, for the boss could pick a worthy man whom his hench- 
men in the legislature would vote for, and send him to Washington 
without any cost, at any rate to his pocket. The same man, 
nowadays, had to appeal, not to the occasional benevolence of 
the single ruler, but to the venality of the rascal multitude. This 
argument is, of course, familiar ; it is the defence of the rotten 
boroughs of Old England, Did not Pitt enter the Commons for 
Old Sarum and his son for Keswick, and Gladstone for Newark 
and Macaulay for Caine and Burke for Wendover ? The list is 
long. Could or would these young men have entered Parliament 
so early, if at all, had there been no patronage and had they had 
to face the expense and turbulence of Eatanswill or to encounter 
the influence of the Duke of Omnium ? Was the effect of the 
reform not simply to extend the area of corruption, to make the 
‘ formerly reasonably cheap “ dose boroughs ” and " rotten 
boroughs ”, as expensive to contest as Yorkshire had been ? 
Despite the fears of the English croakers, the corruption of 
elections steadily diminished as the franfchise was extended. The 
long-lived abuses of English elections grew less and less, they 
pqt up a stabborn fight, but they died. Nor is the American 
cag,c very different. There are cases of ornaments to the Senate 
being defeated in popular elections who might have won had 
old^Stem survived, but the argument is an argument for 
edighrehy Rhd the raw materials for oligarchy in America are 
atrtrhcd-Ve* No state is mqre venal now than in the good 
'|||d thRhy *688 venal. Montana is surely more to be 
IwMtMhlatfeS'idn the system that returns the two present Senators 
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than on that which enabled Clark to debauch the state ? ^ The 
reform has made the tenure of one type of Senator less secure, 
and it is from that type, and the interests which he represents, 
that most of the complaints come. It is no longer as easy as it 
w^s in the old days to remain in the Senate by buying oi stuffing 
a legislature which, as in the case of Rhode Island, might be a 
caricature of a representative assembly Does the Senate suffer 
if the breed of the Gormans and Platts is rarer or, if Pennsylvania 
is as ‘corrupt as ever, because its corrupters have to spiead their 
fflthy lucre more widely? Either the direct primary and the 
direct election of Senators have weakened the power of the boss, 
or they have not. If they have not, is it any grievance that a 
boss has to compliment the electors by allowing them to ratify 
his choice and is it probable that, with this possible check existent, 
he is less hkely than of yore to pick a good man ? If Pennsylvania 
politics are in an undisciplined state, it is too bad, but under 
the old order the Senate seats would have been at the disposal 
of the victorious faction just as they are at present, and if Mr. 
Mellon wanted to pit his wealth against Mr. Vare’s votes, he 
was no better off, if no worse. He had, it is true, to spend a 
good deal more than would have been necessary in the old days, 
but it was thought he could afford it. 

In so far as the politics of a state are corrupt, the direct 
primary and direct election can do little to improve tilings. It 
transfers the bribery from the Legislature to the Forum ; it spreads 
it wider and makes it more easily identifiable, but it does not 
damage a really healthy state. Can we doubt that, if money 
could have unseated Senator Norris, it would have been found ? 
Had there been any real horror of corruption in Illinois, the 
electors could have elected Mr. Magill instead of Mr. Smith. 
Not all of the assailants of the reform are fools, but some of them 
are disingenuous, and some have a talent for willing their judg- 
ments that is valuable in the politics of a state like Pennsylvania. 
The real case for Pennsylvanian independence was put candidly 
by a witness, Mr. R. W. Childs, who told the Senate committee 
investigating the Pennsylvania primary of 1930 ; 

I would prefei to mainttun what sovereign rights the 
State of Pennsylvama and other states have now, even if we do 
not have as clean elections as we might have.” ® 

The direct primary has not purified the politics of the Key- 
stone state, but it has certainly not corrupted them to any serious 
extent. After all, there is a saturation point. 

^ Written before the death of Senate® Wahli, , 

* Nys Commilkt Heamgs (Pennsylvama), p. 17S, 



Chapter IV 

THE SENATE AT WORK 


rij^HE activities of the Senate, some of which at least could 
! not be openly denounced, are not always such as to 
commend them to Presidents or to orthodox party men, 
and one result of the agricultural domination of the Senate 
has been to provoke an attack on its most characteristic feature. 
If the House of Representatives is the most shackled deliberative 
body in the world, fee Senate is the freest, and in the complete 
absence of any effective control over senatorial eloquence or 
obstinacy lies the secret of senatorial power, for the rules of the 
Senate can be summed up by a quotation from Lewis Carroll, 

4 “ a controversy may be raised about any question, and at any 

5 distance from that questioti'^. Again and again, the anarchy 
of senatorial debate has been attacked as an insult to the popular 
will, to the decorum of Congress, to the prestige and authority 
of the Senate itself, yet though — like the weather — a great deal 
is said about it, nothing is ever done about it. Nothing is a slight 

I exaggeration. Two-thirds of the Senate can, since 1917, impose 
the closure. In the heat of patriotic indignation at the obstinacy 
of the “ wilful men ” who opposed Woodrow Wilson’s war 
programme, this very mild restriction on the unlimited freedom 
of a Senator to speak as long as his wind lasted was adopted and 
it is as far as the Senate has been willing to go in theory, and a good 
deal further than it has been normally willing to go in practice. 
The Senate has, in fact, too acute a sense of what makes for its 


own power, or for the power of its members, to consent to any 
restrictions, however plausibly defended, which would make it a 
mere legislative sausage machine like the House, It prefers to be 
a talking shop,^ ' 

» is thp laxity qf Senate rules that makes possible that 
llmuGh attacked and occasionally abused institution, the senatorial 
filibfMtqt'b This is obstruction carried to the point of vetm 

. < h®atd a distinguished Senator defend, in private, the com- 
of me Senate as a law machine. “ AJl these proposed 
% jite Itntes are designed to cut down talking. What happens 
to a factory when {you pwt np a notice, * ISTo talking ' ? The output goes up. 

Senate. .is Wts,! Uoes the country need any more laws ? ” 
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Since a Senator can speak as long as lie likes, he can threaten to ' 
block all legislation till he has lus way. His power of effective 
veto is limited by his physical endurance, but if one or two sena- 
torial brethren make themselves a band, their powers of obstruc- 
.^tion are very formidable indeed. They were multiplied a 1 
hundred-fold by the “ lame duck ” session. Since, in every j 
odd yeai, Congress died on the third of March, the leaders of a 
filibuster had a chance of preventing, absolutely, any legislation, , 
including the voting of money, and thus of exacting their price. 
Such vetoes were rare, but there have been some that have been 
very famous or notorious. A fi libuster killed the Lodge “ Forc e ” 
b ill of l8po . a proposal to use the federal army to MpTo return 
some Republicans from the Solid South. In defence of their 
treasured right to local freedom ^ the southern Senators filibustered 
to such good effect that the Republicans abandoned their bill. 
A s imilar filibuster killed the Dyer Anti-Lynching bill of 
the ' Ship Subsidy bill ot 1923 and "^tEerTegisTatrv^'proposals 
which hwe never been revived. As can easily be shown, a filb 
bus ter has seldom kilk d..a T)ill which popular feebng really wanted 
feTIyervSenators, that is, have used theif power as a prudent' 
House of Lords was advised by Bagehot to use its vetoes, with 
an eye to the state of the public mind, and we can conclude that 
this power has been used by Senate minorities with more dis- 
cretion than has been the habit of the House of Lor^ And, 
although from time to time Senators assume a “ hoEer than 
thou ” attitude, all types o f Senato ig have used t he filibust er to 
secure tlieir e nds. Southern Senators use^it to 3 efend Wliite 
supremacy, wesfern Senators against eastern dominance, and 
even eastern Senators, like Mr, Dave Reed, have been 
known to filibuster in defence of the nght of Pennsylvania to 
manage her own elections, without having her political private 
life pried into by Senators from indigent wesrern states. The 
senatorial veto requires the tacit support of at least a third of the 
Senate which can prevent a closure and so it cannot be merely^ 
frivolous or personal, and lastly, the most abusive kind of filibuster,! 
the hold-up of all business on the last two days of the short 
session, will disappear with the adoption of the Norris Amend-* 
ment, along with a good many other abuses. 

It is not, however, merely by permitting 'occasional vetoes 

* In tills case, a technical term meaning their right to intimidate Negroes 
into reframlng fiom exercising their legal right to vote. 

® It must not be thought that all the southern Senators who killed this 
bill approved of lynching , many deprecated it and some actually opposed it, 
but they regarded the bill, with some justification, as the thin end of a wedge 
that naight deprive them of tlieir right to handle tjje Negro in the way which 
experience has convinced the southern White makes foi greatest social 
progress and general good feeling. 
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by minorities that the Senate rules add to the power of individual 
I Senators or groups of Senators. vThe Senate is, next to the 
Presidency, the most effective platlorm in the United State^) 
What the President says is always news, but while not every 
Senator can “ break into the front page ” merely by speech in- 
or out of the Senate, some Senators can.- The ability to express 
a point of view, to expose a scandal, or to seek for information 
on some current mystery of high politics, is a great advantage 
to the Senate and, in the long run, to the country. An ably 
planned assault in the Senate, a curiosity-stining demand for 
information, or even a bold assertion of facts yet to be proved, 
has often had remaikable results in quickening the consciences of 
Cabinet officers and even of Presidents. 


In their^fin^ f orm, the se activities j>f ..the S enate are, gcen 
in thFlnvestigating com mittees . These prying and intrusive 
bodies liave not always had a good press. Full of admiiation 
for the English system, the young Woodrow Wilson poured 
scorn on the feeble attempt to do by “ smelling committees ” 
what the House of Commons did, he thought, by its control 
over the executive. There is, inevitably, something of the 
drawback inherent in all stable-locking in the working of a 
\ Senate committee, but, for bette r or worse, the controlling, jthe 
■' censorial, power of the American system is in the'mvertagative 
power Qt ‘ Cong fegC bf— td*b'g*~£a:aet-^in the" invesfiga five bower" 
of the Sen ate, ffhe reasons why it is m the Senate and not m 
fife flouse Illustrate both the strength and weakness of the system. 
The legal powers of the two bodies are the same, but the real 
powers are very different. One difference inheres in the short 
term of the House. A House investigation in the second session 
has very little time to get under way, and even an investigation 
running from the first session of the House to the last has only, 
in normal cases, fifteen, months to live. The S^nate-Ji^r dies 


an d its committees .d a,afl .t die, eith er ; t hey have do be_,killed. A 
I more fundamental difficulty is that tEe’HocTse is a assess body 
Mor any more serious purpose than saying “ Yes ” quickly or 
r No ” at length. If it agrees with the administration, it agrees 
pretty completely ; if it disagrees, it disagrees beforehand witli a 
Steadiness which detracts ftom the moral authority of the verdict, 
|ln short, the Hoyse is partisan either way.; The Senate is, or 
|m^. hfeji. Wldepftndent. Two-thirds of its members are always 
wee frojm iiaificdiate terrors of an appeal to the electorate and 

so less tb executive or party pressure. Party lines are 

vciy b^y disciple binds only those why are already 

Equally important is the power given 
grieyance, any rumour, any suspicion 
p0r;to prove. A fipma^dcU case is 
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all that is needed to set the public by the ears and to make the 
setting up of a committee apparently desirable. 

The result has been a series of inves'igations that have washed, 
a great deal of dirty linen in public. It may be desirable that] 
■dirty linen should not be washed in public, even if that means 
diat it will not be washed at all. The revelations of turpitude 
in high places have increased the cynicism of American youth 
without raising tlte indignation of their eldeis, but, at any rate, 
the leaders in the carnival of corruption that marked the return 
of the Republican party to power in 1921, were seriously dis- 
commoded by the activities of the Senate and their profits eaten 
into to a degree that made the game hardly worth the candle. 
These investigations, the exposure of the “ Teapot Dome ” by 
Senator Walsh, of the Department of Justice by Senator Wheeler, 
were the fruits of senatorial independence. There is no reason 
to believe that either the President, or the House, or the Courts 
would, by themselves, have succeeded in exposing the scandals. 
The credit for the house-cleaning that followed the exposure of 
1924 must go to the Senators who, for whatever partisan or' 
personal motive, had defied the opinion of the “ best people ” 
and had probed into the abscess that lay beneath the facade of 
prosperity. In 1926 the Rccd Committee, whose investigations 
were prompted by laimoui^ and statements that would not have 
stoodacourt trial, was able to throwmuchlight on the mechanism 

of popular government, for the benefit of the student, and to 
reveal a standard of political morals among the politicians of 
Illinois and Pennsylvania which disgusted everybody but the 
people of Illinois and Pennsylvania. 

What arc the differences between the American and the 
parliamentary system of control ? The .simatetiaLa nvestigati on 

than denounce and deplore, the 
sove£ei^P„a£liamer^a_a];^^ 

com pd it to defend its act jgnla ^^ it, should the del 

Rp^^ti gmctpry. theory 15 not quite like the practice 
A paniamentary majority has,^ as a rulej'an’fnferesf irf Ifbeping 
a government in office and little^ jijjtsigst in exposing it. We 
do not expect a party to^fouTits own nest. Among the many 
supmorities of Canadian to American government, moral contiol 
by Parliament is not to be counted. A Conservative ministry 
may rejoice that the Beauharnois case is capable of useful 
exploitation against its rival, but it has more power to see that an 
inqiury does not get out of hand than has an American adminis" 
tration or, for that matter, an American Senate, once the cotn”' 
mittee is appointed. Party feeling is not confined to any copntr^! 
and we can guess what would have been tl!te character of 
party inv^tigation of the Harding scandals by rem em bp^yy 
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Stolid refusal to defend or deny which the Republican party in 
the country so resolutely adopted. It is, then, far more easy to 
pack a select committee, or a royal commission, than a senatorial 
committee, since the Senate is an assembly of ninety-six indivi- 
duals, rather than a body of two parties. The process of “ white- 
washing ” is infinitely harder when it is probable that the 
majority of a committee has no motive for concealing the sins 
of a rival part of the Government, and where the anarchy of the 
rules makes it difficult to stifle the opinion of the minority, The 
force of an investigation may depend on the ability and resolution 
of the Committee ; the Senate has not always such talented 
invesdgators at its disposal as Messrs. Thomas Walsh and Jim 
Reed, but the very unpopularity which the Senate has incurred 
among the devotees of party fidelity is a testimonial to the skill 
with which the probe has been inserted. It is a coarse remedy 
and it is deplorable that it should be necessary to apply it, but 
since there are many countries like the United States, where 
financial disinterestedness among politicians is not to be taken 
for granted, it is by no meam certain that a parliamentary system 
is, for such unpleasant jobs, as effective as the more independent 
action of the Senate. It is its “ nature’s to plague, to spy into 
abuses, and oft its jealousy shapes faults that are not ”, but, 
though honest men have been harassed and spite vented, the 
Senate has kept adroit hands from picking and stealing too often 
for its worth to be questioned by anyone who still thinks that 
corruption should be kept down to a bare minimum. 

Nor is the importance of the Committees to be estimated 
solely by the evil they have uncovered, or even prevented. They 
are one of the most important modifications of the separation 
of powers and consequently one of the indispensable driving belts 


of the American system. 

NThe investigation committee has become more than a 
particular form of parliamentary procedure. Together with 
the standing committee system, it is ‘ the buckle that binds, 
the hyphen that joins ’ the legislature to the executive, it has ' 
taken the place of the Cabinet in the English constitutional 
system, has provided an effective means of control, has 
informed public ooiruon, and has considerably augmented the 
potyer of Gongrcss|;^’.^ 

S i|pryiy^ of the Privy Council character of the Senate is to 
the necesjsity of Ratification of all 'treaties by twdi' 

■ It was ori^ally intended, tljat the Senate , 

<4&di^¥j/*^Invesdg^t5vo Functions of Congress ”, W, Sci. ftsy,, ) 
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should be, or could be, consulted before a treaty was made, but 
Washington soon found that this would not work — or that he 
could not work it and since then the Senate has dealt only with 
treaties in their final formd The use made by the Senate of the 
powers thus conferred on it has not been widely admired by 
foreigners, or by “ forward-looking ” Americans. There is a 
long record of treaties killed or mutilated, despite the pleas of 
Presidents and Secretaries of State, and the annoyance or indig- 
nation of foreign powers. John Hay, embittered by experience, 
complained that to send a treaty to the Senate was like sending ^ 
a bull into the arena. It was impossible to say when and how ^ 
it would be killed, but killed it would be, for “ ‘ there will always 
be 34 per cent of the Senate on the blackguard side of every ^ 
questio^”.'* 

He was compelled to withdraw the first Hay-Pauncefo'te 
treaty, whose negotiation he and his friends thought a master- 
piece of diplomacy, and to set about making another. Roosevelt 
found the American almost as much a n uisance as the CoIpmHanj 
Senate' ah 3 ~^dtfgecrthe ‘diTHcinty’GF'neRolTaBng'^'^^fe ^ents ” " 
ratIierthaTr'freatiesT*" Tfie 1 af'c°c^te! GS^^ "an d of ! 

tRe'~&€g^ue ~^r*NatiomJ ^rew^^ of the wo rld to the'i 

diffi culties, not to’ say "Hangers, of negotiaHngTlHillirfheJLriuteji 
States, mid. 'on lKrAtllHflg^eaho^M^rLe ast»4 h^ obstinacy of 
theI 5 e~imte been violently criticiz e d and the~iit ness ^ot'~the 
average Senat or for the po wer s entrusted to him by c^stitu- 
tion has been‘"cpie'sfiQn^. ' 

'^TrisTsasy'fo see what can be said against the present American 
law and practice. In a country full of racial groups, arriving 
with difficulty at a national synthesis of interests and sentiments, 
the Senate has abundant opportunity to serve as a sounding-board 
to demagogues^r cranks. Free from all responsibility. Senators 
may alienate foreign governments, do great damage to world, 
and even American interests, all under cover of a sensitive patriot- 
ism and to the electoral profit of the least responsible of the 
Senators. Foreign politics are dragged into local politics and 
stand or fall with a tangled mass of local interests. But this 
would be true even if the Senate had no special power, for it is 
the essence of American parties that the same “ ticket ” should 
send a Senator to Washington and put a new dog-catcher in 
office in Sauk Center. The history of American demagogy in 
foreign affairs is not confined to the Senate and not necessarily 

* President Polk, faced with the difficulty of feilfilling the Democratic- 
party promise of “fifty-four forty or fight", laid the compromise on.fthdi; 
Oregon question, which he proposed to rnake with the British Governm^|jt|| 
before the Senate, justifying his requestfor advice by the Washington 

*«W. R. Thayer, Life and Letters of John Hay, vol. ii, p. 
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connected with the treaty power. “ Big Bill ” Thompsons need 
no constitutional powers to play up to popular passions and there 
have been times when the Senate was looked on as a useful 
brake on impetuous Presidents. The Ostend manifesto, the San 
Domingo policy of President Grant, the vaiied activities of-" 
Secretary Blaine and the Venezuela Message of President Cleve- 
land were examples of what happens when diplomats and their 
executive ruleis do as they please.^ The seizure of Panama, and 
the vaiious occupations and peaceful wars in Central America, 
were adventures undertaken without senatorial authority. It may 
also be asserted that the Senate, however wrong from the point of 
view of good citizens of the world, has been eminently representa- 
tive in its actions. Despite John Hay, the second treaty that 
the Senate forced him to make w'as, from the American point of 
view, a much better one than the first. Whatever disasters have 
befallen the world from the failure of the United States to enter 
the League of Nations, the Senate interpreted, or created 
American public opinion in 1919 and ever since. In either case 
it was justified from the point of view of democracy. It, not 
the President, read the popular will or informed it ; an absolute 
monarch might have been wiser and a Peace Congress of absolute 
monarchs in 1919 might have done a good deal better than the 
leaders of the democratic victors did, but the United States, 
like the other associated powers, had deprived itself of the 
resource of despotic or oligarchic wisdom. 

It may be regrettable, but it is also certain, that the Senate 
in its most recalcitrant moods, in its most violent attacks of 
j xenop hobia, has seldom misrepresented public opinion. The 
I American public has no trust in the impartiality of its diplo- 
I mats, in the prudence of its official leaders, or in the -ability of 
f its representatives to hold their owm in a diplomatic duel with 
any crafty European. Politically, the Senate veto has been 
justified ; action has been delayed until the popular sentiment 
was decided and, as a rule, the Senate has been upheld. For a 
century, the United States neither had nor needed a foreign 
policy ; when in doubt, do nothing, was the true wisdom of a 
, growing people, and when times had changed, it was possible 
to argue that the ^United States was now above a foreign policy 
as she had been, in her earlier days, below one. It is also true, 
timt, iji th^e circumstances, the United States cannot give the 
world a lead or save it, it is even possible that the United States 
can nh S^ve h^tself by such a negative policy, but in the 

phsbihh jattlthntibp to a third of the Senate of a veto on irreparable 

jin' *8963 when British public opinion, was still smarting 
G. W. ^tCeveps saw, in the 
® hseful body ^ of elder statesnifen, 
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commitments to foreign powers has hadj at least, the justification 
of being as close to the will of the people as was the foreign 
policy of Britain or France before the War. Such democratic 
vetoes may be luxuries beyond the means of the European peoples, 
■but it is hard to sec that the United States has suffered much in 
the past and easy to see what dangers she has avoided. The very 
extent and irresponsibility of the Senate vote ha.s, by preventing 
a policy, even reduced the intrusions of domestic politics into the 
dealings of the Republic w’th foreign peoples, a small but real 
mercy. 

“ We have in this country millions of people of foreign 
birth and parentage, . . . We cannot Americanize them if 
we are continually thrusting them back into the quarrels 
and difficulties of the countries from which they come. . . . 
We shall have a large proportion of our people voting not on 
American questions and not on what concerns the United 
Stales, but dividing on issues which concern foreign countries 
alone.” 1 - 

The lesson that the last word lies 
painfully learned by Europe and the 
no sign that the Senate will relax z.y 
any sign of receding from the adv*' 
days of the war against “ Wilsjj^ 
who can fight back with soir 
of the United'’St^es''^****^ 
is probably what 
In the Senat 
in the House^^ 
greater capa^.* ’ 
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the prohibition of Senators monopolizing chairmanships, all 
combine to diminish the difference between the rank and file 
of the Senate and its leaders. This has been demonstrated again 
and again. The exiling of dissident Senators to unimportant 
committees is humiliating and inconvenient, but it is not nearly 
so effective a punishment as corresponding action in the House. 
What serious harm was done to Senator La Follette by the perse- 
cution he suffered and lamented in his early days in the Senate ? 
What could the Republican majority do that would seriously 
incommode the action of Senator Norris to-day ? The most 
brilliant part of Senator Jim Reed’s career began when he was 
a minority of a minority, a dissident Democrat in a Republican 
Senate, disowned by his own party and disliked by the leaders 
of the majority. It is probable that the importance of Lodge’s 
chairmanship of the Foreign Relations Committee in the League 
of Nations fight, and that the importance of Senator Borah’s 
succession to the chair were both exaggerated. The humilia- 
tions that have befallen the nominal leaders of the Senate in the 
"“’'’““'ow that the Senate resembles the Polish Diet 
'• er modern assembly, and as long as the rules 
the terrors of committee rule will 
Senator. A good position on a good 
••ovides literally and metaphorically 
weight of words not intrinsically 
'^af the past, and of the present, 
'ers of the Senate the-,. 

titular leadership of 
.^rength when he 
\^nd Sumner’s 
\han revealed 
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party affiliation has worked to the same effect in New York and 
Massachusetts) and when Republicans are in nominal control 
of the Senate, the most famous and powerful Senators are party 
hei'etics. It is impossible to do anything about this, for it has 
’become harder and harder to hold on to a Senate seat in the 
more populous states . 'Il^d^recLd^gd.iSUl 

have i mposed on the Senatos; t bmaame^nxJiLema-Qf kecpingln s 
fraces In repaif^ 'tha .Lw. orry the Congressman^ How to act ^ 
le’gklativc agent for ten millIon’pcopIeirr?cnnsylvania or twelve 
million in New York is enough in itself to keep a Senator’s atten- 
tion away from higher things, and when this is combined with a 
rj|pid turn-over, the lot of a western Senator becomes one to be 
envied. Senator Borah, with his constituents a tenth as numerous 
afid ten times as far away, can devote time to great public ques- 
tions while Ills eastern colleagues have to concentrate on less 
general topics. Senator Thomas Walsh, of Montana, was much 
more happily placed than his fellow-Democrat, Senator David 
Walsh of Massachusetts. It is easy to see that it is pleasanter 
being Senator from Idaho or Montana, than being Senator from 
New York or Illinois, but why should it be easier to stay Senator ? 
Since the duties are less arduous, they can be more easily done 
to general satisfaction, but there are many aspiring legislators 
in both states who would do the “ chores ” of the office as well 
as, or better than, Messrs. Borah or Walsh. The strength of 
these gentlemen, and of their brethren, is that they are believed 
by their constituents to be great men worthy of their jobs. It 
is impossible in these critical days for anyone to bring glory to 
Pennsylvania or Massachusetts, the senior Senator from either 
of these states is that and nothing more ; the office is greater 
than the man. But there are at least as many Americans who 
have heard of Senator Borah as have heard of Idaho. He reflects 
glory on his remote and sparsely populated commonwealth and 
the inhabitants know it. He is not merely the senior Senator 
from Idaho, he is Senator Borah. The state can devote him to 
the nation, and his colleague to the chores. Some states go 
fur^er and, like Montana, send two well-known figures to the 
-Senate in the persons of Messrs. Walsh and Wheeler. A last 
reason for the loyalty with wliich western states cling to their 
leaders, is their realization that western sectionalism is intrin- 
sically weak. Idaho cannot afford to send nonentities to repre- 
sent her, for if she did she would not be heard ; a Senator from 
Pennsylvania has always the weight of hi^ office, but a Senator 
from the western states must throw his own weight into the 
sc;^s. , 

[ Qis, late as 1910, the Senate could seem to Bryce still the 
; chief conservative body of the American systeiri for the presidency 
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and the House were no longer as safe and sound as they had 
been in the happy days of McKinley, Hanna, Aldrich and 
Henderson, when all things worked together for good and the 
Senate was the driving wheel. But^ with the direct primai y 
and the direct election of Senators, the old dominance of the 


Senate by the conservatives ended and to-day the Senate is 
assailed as a disturber of the peace, as a libeller of oflice- 
holders, as the sore spot on the body politic. 'I'he presidency 
and the House, in the main, made their peace with Wall 
Street, but the Senate is the home of the “ Wild Asses ” who 
investigate, filibuster and blackmail the other scctronc^^^of the 
government and their allies, the great business intercs^^ Con- 
fronted with this painful development, the conservative forces 
have begun to grumble at the over-representation of the 
“ acreage states ” of the West. For reasons that have been 
explained, the most experienced and formidable Senators among 
tire RepubKcans come from the permanently disgruntled agri- 
cultural states, In the old days the Senate had to put up with 
an occasional demagogue like “ Pitchfork Ben ” Tillman of 
South Carolina among the Democrats, or a populist like W. V, 
Allen from a normally Republican state like Kansas. Since 
there seems to be little hope of replacing the present insurgents 
by men like Allison of Iowa, Ingalls of Kansas or even such time- 
tamed Radicals as Messrs. Cummins and Lenroot, the assault 


has been, directed against the equality of states in the Senate. 
The possibility that a majority of the Senate may represent a 
fifth of the population is only the extreme form of a rotten- 
borough system of representation that makes a farce of democ- 
racy, if democracy is a mere counting of heads. The fundamental 
compromise of the constitution was the equal senatorial weighr 
of all states ; it is so fundameirtal that it is the only part of the 
consdtution exempt from the ordinary (and sufticiently difficult) 
process of amendment. In consequence, a majority in the 
Senate may be a very small minority in the couut^^ lhg„leasl 
populous state, Neva da, has qo,ooo inhabitants. York lias 
Tgi^bSTfgOuTE Qt^ the sam e-rmm’ rer of Si malQia._fTrgee . 


Tdie~T3rrpi3lSTt6n equals that of^eightEen'* Saks. 

Refmsylvama nSS^^oOjOoo in^hitants, uutits utiy uei^bour, 
Delaware, whose indepepdent existence is an historical accident, 
liias only a5Q,oOP. Leaving aside the legal impossibility of getting 
wuM tins fystern by amendment, why has American public 
dplwinh npt wor|:ecl to reduce nominal senatorial prerogatives 
? If th^ American people really felt that the Senate 
with no regard to the real weight of opinion 
4 OTpilrinatioft of the Pres|d<Jnt and the %)use 
deeprnni ■ cm riic Senate. 
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Even in the United States, respect for the written constitution 
has its limits and the Senate, had it disregarded them, might 
have been taught, as the Supreme Court has been taught at 
times, that whatever its nominal powers, it is wise to follow the: 
election returns. That no such agitation has ever acquired force, 
that complaints of minority rule in the Senate have been occa- 
sional and partisan, shows that the grievance, if there be one, 
works out fairly evenly all round ; it certainly does not remain] 
a grievance long enough to breed a settled resentment. In fact,! 
the Senate is not so unrepresentative as it is declared to be. The 
argument has been too simplified. It is assumed that the western 
Senator who opposes Pennsylvania is opposing the half-million 
people of whom he is the delegate, to the ten mUlion of Pennsyl- 
vania, but the western Senator may be disregarding the wishes 
of a large minority in his state and representing the feelings of a 
larger minority in Pennsylvania. Senator Norris represents less 
than all the population of Nebraska, but then all the inhabitants 
of Pennsylvania are not partisans of the infallibility of Senator 
Reed. The arbitrary party lines, the existence of solid blocks 
of one-pat ty aieas, the worldng of the locality rule, all make it 
possible, and even probable, that important sections of opinion 
or interest must look for their representation, outside their own 
states, or not be representec! at aU. Up to the present, the Senate 
has seldom been long aligned by small states against large, or a 
minority section against a majority section. That is not to say 
that interests and sentiments strong in rural America are not 
over-iepresenled in the Senate, and — ^for that matter— in the 
House, or that It is impossible that the rapid change in the dis- 
tiibution of party weight and sectional interest may not produce 
a line-up ” of urban versus rural interests and ideals, in wliich 
the Senate might again become what it was in the days of 
slaveiy, the last stionghold of a minority section. When that 
time comes, the fictitious equality in the Senate will serve the 
threatened states or sections as little as it served the South. At 
a crisis, the equality of states in the Senate cannot ivithstand the 
drive of passion and powei-, but in normal times wliat passes for 
party policy in America has beliind it neither passion enough, 
nor power enough, to break through the constitutional barrier 
of state equality. 

It^js im yssible to ta k e seriously the co ntemporary attac ks 
on j.Ee’^enate as aii..imreff mse ntative b^y ; tliev^^e n^lG ^rd 
from the\samks.Qiincies. wh Si the aofi dploS^f diel^w Eyjpand 
s tates with then’ t welve votestowed as'Sz^erTo wesfsru ra^cal- 
iagu “"TlieFe arK^ways secti^ITKar rely from" fime'~to”time‘oir 
the Senate ; therfe- are few, if any, sections that are secure 
enough to dispense with the protection given to temporary 
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minorities by the composition and rules of the Senate. A 
permanent minorityj blocking the way of a permanent majority, 
would be quite another matter, but the modern Senate has 
never divided long on purely sectional lines ; it has never set 
itself against a powerful current of opinion without, in the long 
run, giving way. I t i.s beca use it has .given ,way^t-hat it js now' 
so different a bodyTroh^what it wag twenty ye^rs ago, and 
that' jit'si new/eheinie^ are its, pld.frien3s,L That tHliq Senate ”of 
Aldrich and Hanna has Become the Senate of Borah and 
Norris is a proof of necessary flexibility and only when the 
Senate loses all ppwer of adjustment to new situations will its 
assailants have behind them that long-lived resentment that 
is needed for constitutional reforftis jn America. 

Nor is th ei.e..much more- in tlrfi„_cbipplaint .tlr.at the quali^ 
of tTiejnie®bersliip,has declinejJ. It may- not bd'yis higK' as it 
was in the days of Ciay, Webster and Calhoun, or of Douglas 
and Seward, but it has certainly not declined below the general 
level of American politics. The effects of direct election have 
been marked, but that they have produced an obvious and 
incontestable degeneration can only be asserted by those who 
forget what the Senate was like before the adoption of the 
^seventeenth amendment. Twenty-five years ago, when the 
; Senate was most conservative, most representative of the better 
elements, it was described by a far from radical observer in 
^very unflattering terms. 


“ The traditional and honourable title of Senator now 
covers the mountebank, the unscrupulous lumber or mining 
king, or the successful manipulator of State legislators through 
the use of corporation interests within the States.” * 


Such was the Senate in the great days of conservative domi- 
nance, with masters of the arts of political, manipulation like 
Aldrich in control, ably backed up by open grafters like Matt 
Quay of Pennsylvania and with such odd parodies of popular 
representation, as Clark of Montana and Lorimer of Illinois, 
coming in at times to add a note of farcical contempt of the 
democratic process to the more sober evasion of its consequences 
by the elder statesmen. When a member of this oligarchical body 
absent-rnindedly answered Not Guilty ” on a roll-call, the 


I . Senators and on their dotnina- 

.ij'/WAiPf eqmejj Daugherty who feels, very truly, 

I'i! ; thlst tt DMq and their like liad been iji control, there would 
'' f : le» the reputjttions of the late President Harding 


havt; 

attd 
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country laughed ; pop ular c.ontempt of the “ millionaires’ club,” 
\yas too deep for tefos.^ 

Thus it is "that the Senate reverses many of the rules and 
practices of the House, puts a premium on personality, on power 
of dramatization, on defiance of party loyalty, on candour and 
plain speaking. Its powers, its methods of election, the dis- 
regard of population in the allotment of seats, its irresponsibility 
for its actions, all combine to make it a legislative body unlike 

any ofliaajijhejiyQtlsL.. Jf ^ 

somelimc a does defy popular opinion mid , at other times, i t 
pla^ on the l ea stcre clitablFnassi^^^ *5" natoiwTTT edited 

witn something'dT'TIic puma donna's temperament and scenes 
confined in England to the comparative scenrity of Cabinet 
meetings are often played out in America before the public. 
The roll of Senators has included fools and knaves ; it omits 
some of the most celebrated leaders of the people, but on the 
whole, the highest type of American politician has sooner or 
later got to the Senate. In a different system, its existence would 
be intolerable, but in the American system it has been invaluable. 
^^Thc choice has lain between presidential autocracy and senatorial 
'aggression and though the alternatives are unfortunate, if there 
may be the danger of one, there must be the chance of the other. 

' Short of a complete reform of the American system, few will 
tinker with the Senate to advantage. It has its faults, but among 
' the numerous bodies that bear the title, the American Senate is 
the only one whose powers, traditions and conduct do not make 
the august Roman name ludicrous. ■ 




PART SIX 

THE SPOILS SYSTEM 

Thou shall not muzzle the ok when he treadeth out the corn. 

Deuteronomy kxv 


Ckaptei I 

THE RISE AND DECLINE OF THE STSTEM 

A mong American political institutions, the spoils system 
is, to the ordinary observet, the least defensible. To 
the Briton, accustomed to a civil service that is accused 
of many faults but never of conuption, and to politicians whose 
rewards must, in general, be sought elsewhere than on the 
national pay-roll, the American system is a blot evident even 
against a sufficiently dingy background. 

“ To the victors belong the spoils.” In the loo famous 
phrase of Senator William Marcy of New York, hoirified enemies 
of Jacksonian Democracy saw summed up the greed, brazen 
effrontery and contempt for right and efficiency that characterized, 
in their eyes, the dominant party. It is largely because of the 
phrase, that it is part of the American credo that to President 
Andrew Jackson belongs the infamy of introducing the spoils 
system. It is charged that Jackson removed from office all the 
supporters of the fkllen President and that he replaced them 
with partisans chosen only for party services, regardless of com- 
petencA* The clean sweep at the beginning of a new admims- ! 
tratign^andJ^JHIImg" o^office" for reasons irrelevant to the 
efficiency of the depaxtmentsAffius staffed, are the essential 
character of the ^.rnerican spoils system and it is, with serious 
quaTifications, true that Ja cTtson wa s .thejiingyatgr. 

Thcrels, however, some defence to be made of his action. 
His removals were not nearly so numerous as tradition alleges, 
and the charge of ” cruel removals of faithful officers " had been 
made against Jefferson. In his great onslaught on. the united 
poweis of business and finance, Jackson found it hard enough 
to get loyal support in his Cabinet without having to tolerate 
lukewarm subordinates. Even in those days, great popular 
movements tvere not kept going without money and his enemies 

183 
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were much better supplied with that arm than was the President, 
and Jackson, who held in all simplicity that he was the guardian 
of the rights of the Republic and of the poor against the money 
power, would have been astounded at any suggestion that he 
should not use the people’s money to reward the people’s defenders 
and still more, should leave that arm in the hands of public 
servants appointed under the old order and so, a prion, suspect 
of inoivisme. Jackson was typically a man of the frontier and his 
own career an example of frontier versatility. He had, with no 
formal education, been a successful planter, soldier, lawyer, judge, 
“ everything by turns and nothing long All of these rdlcs 
he had filled to his own and his countrymen’s satisfaction, and 
arguments based on the necessity of special competence got little 
attention at the White House and arguments based on the hard- 
ship of turning out officials who had calculated on a life tenure 
were annoying, at the least, to the frontiersman who held that 
offices, like all good things, should go round. Any sound Demo- 
crat was capable of filling any, or almost any, office ; there were 
more deserving Democrats than there were jobs, so there should 
be rotation in office and as long as one Democrat had to go 
short, it would be insufferable to allow opponents to enjoy the 
spoils of political battle. 

The long quasi-hereditary rule of the Virginian dynasty had 
masked, in this as in many other things, the real character of 
American political life and, once the dykes of precedent were 
down, the flood of office-seekers poured in. The Whigs, the 
party of the old order, had to follow suit, nor was there much 
reluctance. The first Whig President, Harrison, was killed by 
office-seekers, six weeks of fending off the hungry faithful were 
too much for the feeble old man. Prom the lowest and most 
worthless office to the great prizes of the game, all politicians 
were united by a common concern for offices, for themselves, 
their friends, or negatively, in the exclusion of their enemies. 

There were not, in those days, many very technical offices 
that suffered from ignorant administration. The average intelli- 
gent man could learn the ropes very quickly. With a very 
uncertain tenure and with no professional esprit de corps, the 
temptation to plunder while the chance was open was too much 
for weaker brethren, and the great default of the Jacksonian 
Collector of New York was an early commentary on the pos- 

[ ribffities of ffie system. Nevertheless, the evils were in the main 
politi(jal, not administrative- On the political side, however, 
ffie evils were great, for the system corrupted politics from top to 
bottom. 

The fipst stage of the spoils system was completed by 1841, 
Imta the jparti^ had adopted it and it had won as complete 
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a victory in state as in federal politics. A new refinement 
appeared when the sectional fights in the dominant Democratic 
party became acute. President Franklin Pierce in succeeding 
the Whig, President Filmore, in 1853, had of course swept 
out the offices very thoroughly. For various reasons, President 
Pierce failed to secure renomination and President Buchanan, 
the successful Democratic candidate, cleared out the existing 
Democratic ipcumbents who had worked, as was their simple 
duty, in the interests of President Pierce. This was going very 
far and was too much even for Senator Marcy, who called it 
pillaging one’s own camp. This was bad enough, but when 
President Buchanan split with the most prominent Democrat 
in the country, Senator Stephen A. Douglas of Illinois, he dis- 
missed from office all Douglas partisans and in the famous sena- 
torial election of 1858, Douglas was assailed by Lincoln and 
by the Republicans in front and by the whole weight of the 
federal office-holders’ machine in the rear. 

The Civil War displayed the full possibilities of the spoils 
system. Like every incoming President, Lincoln was assailed 
by office-seekers and they were especially ferocious and unman- 
ageable. The Republican party was taking office for the first 
time, both sections of the party, the former Whigs and the former 
Democrats, had to be sated or put off. All the time that politics 
were being pursued in Washington, the great crisis of the history 
of the Republic was increasing in intensity. Of course Lincoln 
was conscious of the incongruity of his political and official tasks 
and he once compared himself to “ a man so busy in letting 
rooms in one end of his house that he cannot put out the fire 
that is burning the other ”. Yet, it should be remembered that 
Lincoln had some national, as well as great personal interest, 
in managing his own party, and as a master politician, he often 
used the patronage to further public ends, as when he won over 
Congressmen by judicious use of the jobs to consent to the 
admission of Nevada as a state in 1864, an admission which was 
considered necessary to secure his own election and that election, 
he felt nvith absolute justice, was essential to the safety of the 
Union. 

The Civil War increased the possibilities of patronage a 
hundredfold. The army was in itself the means pf building 
up half a dozen political machines per state by the immense 
increase in offices it entailed ; the navy was a good deal less 
useful as far as commands at sea were concerned, but there were 
administrative jobs on board ship that seryed to initiate at least 
one future statesman, and there were the Navy Yards. The 
necessities of the financing of the war bj:ed a new swarm of 
treasury officials and the Secretary was accused of using this new 
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patronage to build up his own machine in aid of hi& insatiable 
presidential ambition. Chase was above the more vulgar 
methods of some of lus associates, but the Treasury was, and 
lemained, one of the great fields for office-holding and for corrup- 
tion. The Republican paity began its long tenure of office with 
a meal of offices that tested even the American capacity for 
digestion, but numerous as the offices wcic,i they were not 
enough to go round 

Lincoin was the fust President to succeed himself since 
Jachson, and at the end of his first term it was strongly urged on 
him dial he should clcai out all the existing incumbents and give 
the 1C St of die party stalwaits a place at the public trough. 
rcuLunately, Lincoln was both stiong enough and bored enough 
to chsicgard the pressuic bi ought to bcai on him. He had no 
mind to weal himself out again in attempting to satisfy the 
insatiable and he had nothing fuithci to feai personally from the 
enmity of disgruntled supporters — oi so it might seem. This 
marked the turning of the tide ; for the first time the piinciple 
of the rotation of offices had been resisted. The next check on 
wholesale removals came from the tragedy of Lineoln’s death. 
His successor was a very new convert to Republicanism, he had 
been given the nomination to win over the Union Democrats 
and the Republicans, like the Whigs in 1841, found themselves 
iu the honid position of having given custody of the loaves and 
fishes to a mere catechumen. It was soon evident that President 
Johnson was not destined to a peaceful administration. He 
ciuavelled with his party and had his only support from the 
Democrats The quarrel was over great matters of pokey, but 
in that quarrel, the President was forced to use what weapons 
he had and chief of these was the patronage. He did his best, 
but Congress, at the height of its ambition, attacked the very 
centie of presidential power by passing the Tenure of Office Ac I 
which forbade removals without the consent of the Senate. That 
stein embodiment of the New England conscience, Senator 
Sumner, attempted to extend senatorial control of removals to 
all offices, but his colleagues were more moderate and only presi- 
dential offices weie covered, that is, those which had hitherto 
required the consent of two-thirds of the Senate to appoint, now 
needed a two-tliirds vote to lemove. Even when party harmony 
was restored by the election of Grant, the Senate refused to let 
go of its prey, and though the Cabinet was left to tlie President, 
the wged rights of the Senate were jealously guarded under four 
RepulffiGaij Presidents.- 

^ 'the rose from under fifty thousand in Buchanan’s time to one 

bttadttdi undfjt OCant;, a permanent doubling of the federal pohtical 

anuy. ; 
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Much ziiorc im[joilaiU ihaii Uie Uqal < oiiiuA \'va^ die .Aiiiciii-n?r 
into a constitutional comeutinn of “senatorial courtesy”. B-y 
th is con y.Q,ntipiiJ:he^ majui fcdcial patronage of a State, refue- 
^ntcd in the Senate^ by one or h'oth Semtdrs of the harty in 
poAvcr, \sas the jpercpii^ite of the Senators and sHbuld a Presirlent ' 
attempt to jippoint ^.gainst the wisheToftTie 'SenaTot or ScnatcTrs 
ebri'cei hed, tlie couitesy of the Senate "’enjoined on all otlifi 
Senators the duty of refusing to sanction the appoiiitmcnt It 
there weic no Senalois ol the admini-shalion p irty, thf patronage 
fell to theRepresciitali\rs , if the State wa, i.ithout any adtiuin^" 
tuition leprcsentcition, to tlie lota! party conslitneiu y. 

The gioLinds on svluch senatorial couiLtst lOuUl hf tliutnd 
varied a good deal, There weie oitasinns in wliicli c stuns' 
exercises of thi.;, piciogamc ssere too much loi the Senate, inil, 
as a rule, the Senate was \nv loyal to its lights oi claims Das id 
Hill was able to defeat two of Piesident CleteUncfs uomiaations 
to the Supreme Court Both the nominees wcit horn his own 
state, New Yoik, and belonged to that faction of the Demnrr u > 
of New' Yolk which was inoie loyal to Cleveland than to the pa, i<, 
at large and iMessrs. Peckham and Hornblowei had to pa^ 
for theii opposition to the Hill-Maynard mcichiiv In icjiG, 
Senator Gallingei, of New Hampsliite, was able vi pi event tlr' 
nomination of a member of tlie federal Trade Comim sion t b 
was “ peuonally obnoxious” to him! In anotlar catci,o, , 
however, must be put the opposition to piesidential noniinatioii 
based on sectional or national policy, the opposition tliat defeati J 
Ml. Warren and Judge Parkci. 

The contiol by Scnaiois ol patronage in their states is not, 
of course, ahvays complete President CIe\ eland, who 
notoriously given to “smoothing out party differences with <i 
brick ”, frequently annoyed Senators by disregarding their 
claims. Vance of North CJaroIina, Tillman of South Caiohria, 
While of California, all sulTeied in this way. One Repuhlhen 
and two Demotiatk Vice-Presidents sintc tiu Civil Wai, Fni- 
banks, Hendricks and Marshall, strove to havi a share in tlie 
patronage of their highly political stage, Indiana. There ate 
also difliculties between Scmxtora When the gieat “ natimn! 
boss ”, Mark Hanna, entered the Senate, the senior Senatm 
from Ohio, Josepli Forakcr, felt that President McKinley paid 
more attention to his fiiend’a rerommendations than was good 
for paity disriplinc, and when MrKinlcy was succeeded i<v 
Roosevelt, Fpraker tried to secure the nomination to the post- 
mastership of Napoleon as a sign of equality* with Hanna. Platt, 
in New York, was in control of the federal patronage dining 
Republican administrations, but, althouglr* he got his way, he 
thought it beneath Ws dignity to have to ask thiough Senator 
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Hiscock and so entered the Senate himself. One solution oi 
this difficulty is to divide the offices between the Senators. Thus, 
it is asserted, that Senators Watson and New of Indiana agreed 
to distribute patronage, Mr. Watson taking internal revenue and 
the United States Marshal, Mr. New, the District Attorney, 
Collectors of Ports and Prohibition Director. Another solution 
is to have the Senators of opposite parties, for although an 
opposition Senator is not quite helpless in the matter of patronage, 
his claims are of favour and not of right. Minor patronage falls 
to the Congressman ot the district concerned, or, failing a Con- 
gressman, to the local party machine, an organization which has, 
in many districts, no other raison d’etre. Of course a congressional 
leader , notably a Spe aker, has a voice in more than local patronage. 
The little state of Maine Trad to provide for the patronage needs 
not merely of two Senators, but of two great party figures, Mr. 
Blaine and Speaker Reed. Even an opposition Congressman 
of the first rank, like Samuel Randall or Champ Clark, has some 
patronage to dispose of, since the committee system puts power 
into the hands of minority leaders. 

The local political machine, at any rate the Republican 
machine, is kept alive even in the most hopeless areas by the 
spoils. Nt\^ertheless, some politicians find the spoils, even in 
their modern attenuated form, more of a nuisance than a help. 
Quarrels over patronage have wrecked a party in a state before 
now. Whether a par ticular job should fall to a Senator, Jo a 
CongressmanT to a Governor, to a party leader, may cause a 
President very serious anxiety, and the same difficulties" are 
repeated alt dotvn the line.' “A^Senator may find himself beset 
by the applicants for the foUfth-class post office of New Jerusalem, 
Cal., at a time when he should have his hands free for serious 
matters of state or national interest. On the old proportion of 
ten enemies to one ingrate for every job given, the game is hardly 
worth the candle. Some politicians, secure in theii own position, 
throw the burden on other shoulders by taking the opinion ol 
the local party faithful, a method that diminishes the number of 
friends as well as of enemies. 

Nevertheless, whatever irritation might be caused witlrin the 
party that was in control of the patronage, it was nothing to 
the xa^e caused in the opposition party by practically complete 
exclusion from the fruits of office. The Democrats were slow to 
abandon the Jacksonian dogma of “ to the victois belong the 
spoils ”, but after twenty years in the wilderness, they began to 
realize that their chance of being victors was slight, as long as 
there were spoils 40 solidify the Republicans in power. The 
part^ ipterests of the Democrats combined with a widespread 
public opinioji to weaken the spoils system. In the orgy of 
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corruption tliat followed the Civil War, the weakneises of a 
politically appointed civil service were made painfully obvious. 
The system of appointing, with a complete disregard of fitness 
for, and with an almost complete disregard of conduct in, office, 
showed its fruits in scandal after scandal. The government was 
robbed in all directions by its servants and with the connivance 
of its servants and so generally was peculation taken for granted, 
that the federal Marshal of New York, General Bailow, in the 
days of President Grant, was assessed for paity funds, not meiely 
on his salaiy but on his assumed pickings. There was a feeble 
attempt at reform under Grant, but the politicians agreed with 
Senator Morton of Indiana that the civil service of the United 
States was “ the best upon the planet ” and heartily applauded 
the assaults of Roscoe Gonkhng on reform and reformers : 

“ ‘ Their real object is office and power. When Doctor 
Johnson defined patriotism as the last refuge of a scoundrel, i 
he was unconscious of the then undeveloped capabilities of the 1 
word reform.’ ” 

Yet it was Gonkling himself who gave a death-blow to the 
old unadulterated spoils system. Spoils were often as much the 
insignia as the actual prize of victory. It was with a true sense 
of the game that “Jethro Bass ” staked his prestige and crushed 
a rebellion in his satrapy of New Hampshire, by getting for his 
nominee the post office that the rebels had already earmarked foi 
their own ^ Gonkling had been shut out of the federal patronage 
in New York by President Hayes and had been defeated in the 
Convention of 1880 when Garfield was nominated by the “ Half- 
Breeds ” over the candidate of the “ Stalwarts ”, Grant. Presi- 
dent Garfield chose to rub salt into Conkling’s wounds by nomi- 
nating one of the Senator’s dearest enemies to the great post of 
Collector of the Port of New York. Gonkling fought the nomi- 
nation to the death, but “ senatorial courtesy” proved to have its 
limits and the Senate refused to back Gonkling and his obedient 
junior Senator, then known facetiously as “ Me Too ” Platt. 
Gonkling was unpopular, his brethren may not have been un- 
willing to express their opinion of his “ turkey gobbler strut ”, 
and his bid for the complete control of the most important piece 
of patronage in the United States was decided in favour of the 
President. Garfield paid for his victoiy with his life, for it was 
an enraged office-seeker of the “Stalwart” faction that shot the 
“ half-breed ” Picsidcnt and made Conkling’s right-hand man, 
Chester A. Arthur, President of the United States. 

It was ironical that under the President whose chief claim to 
fame had been acquired as spoilsman Golleqtor of New York and 
’■ See Winston ChurchiU, Conislm. 
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henchman of Roscoe Conkling, the fiist effective blow at the spoils 
system was delivered. The act passed under Grant had been in- 
elfective because Congress had carefully neglected to renew the 
gi ant for the expenses of the Civil Service Commission but, by 1883, 
what had been the hobby of Anglophile cranks, was regarded by 
a large and important section of both patties as the only hope of 
moderately efficient government. A public opinion had been 
created, at least in the East, that made it possible to pass the 
Pendleton Act and to begin the long haul of the offices out 
of politics. The Pendleton Act was a mild enough measrue, 
it provided for examinations in such hianchcs of the public 
service as the President should classify and, at first, only covered 
thiitecn thousand offices and these the ininoi ones. Even this 
act and its successois .showed how deeply the “ share out ” idea 
teas rooted, and how averse opinion was to building up a pro- 
fessional caste, by providing that offices in Washington should 
be apportioned among the states and teniloiics according to 
population. The importance of the Pendleton Act was that it 
showed that it was possible to recruit officials without creating a 
mandarin caste and without ruining pai ty government. It tvas 
made more and more evident, that no one suffered from civil 
service, and no one benefited fiom the spoils system, except the 
professional politicians. The burden of pi oof was shifted from 
the reformers to the spoilers and every Pi evident was conscious 
that he was putting himself in an awkward light, if he did not 
add to the number of classified offices ” and that, in the still 
open service, his appointments and removals woulc! be scrutinized 
in a spirit very different from that of the old days. 

Almost at once, the new reform was put to a test which might 
have been fatal. After twenty-four years in the wilderness, the 
Democrats elected a President and the veterans who could 
remember the days when there were office-holding Democrats 
in Washington and the young men tvho had long dreamed dreams, 
descended on the new President with a zest that recalled Lincoln’s 
troubles in i86r. Unfortunately, Grover Cleveland had made 
an appeal to the reformers and owed his election, it was thought, 
to the support of the “ Mugwumps ”, the Republican purists 
W'ho could not stomach James G. Blaine. An ingenious journalist 
had put into the mouth of the new President a very effective 
slogan, Public bffibe is a public trust ”, and Cleveland was 
a^ittpus to live up to the spirit of his speeches. His 
first term was (t constant fight between the old order and the 
rndw. no feffiovals would leave the public service 

lefftkely Rnpublicbn iu personnel and expose his supporters to 
'the feupb? copld get your President you could not 
I get yopr ' The President wavered from one side 
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to the other but, on the whole, he carried out the Civil Seance 
reform in the spirit and the letter. Indeed, he went luithti 
than most Presidents w'otild go to-day in leaving public offnes oi‘ 
great tactical irapoitance and large emoluments in the hands, of 
etiicient “hold-overs ” of the old regime and he annoyed party 
zealots like Vice-President Hendiicks more than he outraged 
the feelings of the “Mugwumps Cleveland acted on ,i rough 
local option system, putting in or maintaining cflicien! </dui<ils * 
in the East where refoiin sentiment was strung, and guuiKina 
party feeling in the West where reform had few real Iik-ikK 
Ev'cn with these limitations, it was possible to make a puiic 
thorough clearance. After three yean s, there wcicordy'iliuiidial 
Republicans in p residenti al A lices in t he state" of New Vork out ol 
ov'eftwo tnousand — and these were almost allln'miiKa posts, but 
tHHFfKefe'vvere any Republicans left in jobs at all was an outrage 
in the eyes of the old Democrats. To conservative thinkei , of 
both jiarties, the defeat of Cleveland in 1888 seemed a sufficient 
lesson on the futility of refoim and President Harrison was no 
enthusiast for the reformers. He courted the old soldier vote 
by sweeping away examination requirements for veterans, and 
many departments of the government were run on strict party 
lines, notably the Post Office, under the control o.t the great 
Christian business-man, Joim Wanamaker. Yet the tide of 
reform did not really ebb. Young Theodore R oosev'clt w'as ma de 
a Civil Service CommissioMr, and ElTTrair^detcrminecl to pul 
t'eetElh'to~T Rc~lawT "the 'CbmfhfslidhTvas~made efitc tjve and the 
classified lists increased. T he second Cleveland a dministration, 
in some respects, fell below the standard of the hast. There wcic 
no “rMugwumps” to conciliate now', for they had usialb 
become Democrats or had lapsed into Rcpubticani m and the 
patronage was a weapon which a President at loggciluads with 
a large and growing section of his own part)' could not negla t. 

McKinley did w'hat no President since Arthur bad dared 10 
do, he de-classified part of the service, but he had an (Vipcdahy 
hungry mob to deal with. U nder Roose velt, hitd-iiU.suljiseq.uciiLl. 
Presidents, The. cffissffiGa 4 ffi»Uias-pixicmlcd..iapid])v tiU to-d.-y 
oyer four hundred thousan d federal officials arc jnutec a*d again-.r 
ar biHagfrcmovallmdlirc appom tccl by cxamInanotT""TirrisTTi 
numFo's at least, thc.grcatei paiToFiffieTcITfralTujicauciacy lui', 
been removed from flie dutch of the spoilcis. On the , rtiici 
hand, the offices still filled by uncontrolled patronage me the 
best paid, notinng has induced Congress to let go it,-, hold on tiie 
really lucrative job.s and the Post Office is still the centre ot 
federal patronage and tlie great prize of victory. 

An indictment of the spoils system can "easily be drawn up, 

' Abroad its workings have caused the United States to be repte-. 
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sented by many incompetent and some disgraceful amateur 
diplomats. A nation that makes a fetish of efficiency has toler- 
ated such important aids to business success as the Post Office 
and the Consular Service being only as efficient as the necessities 
of patronage permitted. The mind of the President has often 
been distracted by quarrels over patronage at moments when 
all his energies were needed for decisions impoitant to the United 
States. T wo Presidents . William Henrv Harrison and Garfield, 
have paid for t he system with their lives. U^^has helped to 
professionalize politics, to discourage disinter^ted" service and 
has bred, indir^tly, scandals that took root through the ramifi- 
cations' offthe spoiII”sy5tera, in the Treasury at the time of the 
“ Whisky Ring ”, in the Post Office during the “ Star Route ” 
scandals and, to take a more recent instance, the great Sugar 
Trust debauching of the New York Customs House. 

If patronage has been an effective means of enforcing party 
unity, it has as often bred or embittered party quarrels. The 
“ Barnburners ” of New York, through whose revolt, in 1848, the 
Whigs carried the presidential election, were animated, in part 
at least, by patronage grievances. The use by President Buchanan 
of the federal patronage to punish the Douglas Democrats in 
1858 helped to divide even more deeply the Democratic party 
and to make impossible a compromise in i860 when a com- 
promise might have postponed or even avoided the split which 
ruined the party for a generation and was the immediate occasion 
of the Civil War. The disgruntled “ Stalwarts ” of New York, 
in 1884, helped to elect Grover Cleveland to the presidency, as 
the disgruntled “ Half Breeds ” had helped, two years before, 
to elect him to the governorship. 

The sectional character of parties has been accentuated by 
the spoils system. Whatever chance th e re is of. buil din g up a 
“ Lily White ” Repu blican part y in t he South is destro yed b y 
the existence of tK^fa ck offi ce-holding madnne, whose vo tes in 
tffeTfatiohar'CbnvenHqn'oT thejRepublican party no President 
or“pl*esidentM candidate can afford to disregard, andjvhose 
characTefthlkesTt impossible for a self-respecting southern ^ite 
to'jom the RepuTilican party, 

' From" one point of view the movement for the reform of the 
Civil Service has been an astonishing success, from another it 
'hds stopped short of its goal . To the zealots of the reforming sect, 

“ * opr matter is ,the greatest of all matters ; that if we are to 
preserve our form of government intact ... it is to be done 
by giving t^e government the kind of service which the 
experichec of mankind has shown to be the best,” ^ 

i Rotlo togden, Zi/i and LetUrs 0/ E, L. Gedkin, II, p. 185. 
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The Civil Service which Godkin and the reformers had in 
mind was, undoubtedly, the Indian and British Civil Service as 
reformed by Macaulay and Trevelyan. It was not a means 
of getting non-political postmen which Godkin aimed at, but 
the creation of a body of higher civil servants owing no political 
allegiance and recruited among the highly educated classes, and 
the present American system leaves untouched most of the offices 
which the reformers had in their eye. 

The apostles of civil service reform often did their cause harm 
by a childish belief in the magic powers of wi itten competitive 
examination. Chiefly of the “Biahmin caste”, they were 
unconscious of the existence of the problems which arose when 
posts requiring the qualities of a Sikh, rather than those of a 
Bengali, were entrusted to the Brahmin, learned in books. 
Theodore Roosevelt, who prided himself, with some reason, 
on combining the quahties of both castes, objected to ap- 
pointing carpenters, detectives, and inspectors of cattle along 
the Rio Grande, on the same basis as clerks in Washington depart- 
ments and Senator Ollie James of Kentucky protested, only a 
few years ago, against proposals to make prohibition agents 
subject to civil service examinations. He observed, that in his 
part of the country what was needed was not college graduates, 
but graduates of a shooting gallery and when the reputation 
of Kentucky as the American Corsica is remembered, he had 
right on his side. In that well-armed and quick-shooting state, 
mere reforming consistency might have been sacrificed, on the 
principle of inter arma silent legesi'- 

A .doubtful _blKsing \^i ch has i bI]Qw.cd. the ^adoption of 
reciuitment by exaimhation has.been th e ex tensio n of the system 
^m being a test for admissionMt^the_semce,.j^^Kmg5jeirfif 
fitness for prdrnbtibn. TEe^existence office choice in promotion 
“js^ JDf course, a chhhce~ Jor~pbliK car pr ess.ui.e ■ The heads ”of 
departments riT’WasKihgton have their hands full in keeping 
members of Congress, especially Senators, out of their offlce.s and 
thus preventing the ruin of the morale of theii subordinates by 
politically inspired promotion. Nevertheless, it is hard to resist 
the plea of a prominent politician for the irregular piomolion of 
a clerk who has earned senatorial gratitude in the past, or, more 
potent motive, is believed to be in a position to earn it at an 
approaching election. The headjif the department has to choose 
between demoralizing Ills st aff an d earmng__tlm enmity of "a 
pohtician w ho ""is In a ...jiRsit30JH. Jo., bur r 'tKe~”d epartmchr veiy 

* Representative Boylan in 193a objected In Congress to the requirement 
that prohibition officers should be teetotallers at t^e time of appointment. 
He asked, reasonably enough, how men ignorant of the very smell and taste 
of alcoholic liquors could be efEcient prohibition agents? 
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seriously when there is occasion to appeal to Congress for legis- 
lation or funds. Yet the risk of petrification from mechanical 
standards of promotion is very great, not only in the federal 
service, but in that of such states and cities as have, in theory, at 
least, adopted the reform. The testimony of an expert witness 
like Miss Jane Addam.s as to its effect on the teachers of Chicago ; 
of others to its effects on the Cleveland police ; of Professor 
Dawson to its effects in Canada, reinforce the necessity for a more 
fundamental reform than mere rules can provide. Promotion 
and transferenre are ways in which an adroit politician in the 
United States, Canada, or France, can drive his coach and six 
through regulations, but no official class can give spontaneous 
.service if most of the regulations are devoted to “ keeping the 
rascals out ” and few, or none, to making the best of the raw 
material that gets through the preliminary tests. 

It must not be concluded that the reform failed. The capture 
from the spoilsmen of the vast reservoir of power contained in 
the lower ranks of the federal and, to a less extent, the state 
and city services, was an achievement which should have dis- 
concerted the excessively cynical. The vested interests of the 
professional politicians were all one way, as were the forces of 
tradition, of party loyalty, of the democratic dogma. The 
advocates of the leform were not always unworthy of the scorn 
of the “ Stalwart ” ; they were natvc in their faith and often annoy 
ingly and unjustifiably self-righteous. Yet their propaganda 
told ; the conscience of the country, or of large and influential 
sections of it was aroused and lip-service had to be paid to the 
reform — and, as often happens — deeds became words. 

Why was it that the reform, having got so far, has got no 
further ? Mainly because the reformers had a less good case 
than they thought, that their motives and their understanding 
of other people’s motives were less perfect than they imagined, 
and that not all that was said in defence of the old system Was 
insincere or unworthy of consideration. 

The spoils system met a need of democratic government as 
old as Periclean Athens. It piovidecl party funds . The exploita- 
tion of the public service was not a good method, hut are its 
substitutes much better ? Was it an improvement to substitute 
for Roscoe Conkling assessing the office-holders, John Wana- 
inaker or Mark Hanna “ frying the fat ” out of manufacturers 
who wanted a high tariff or bankers who feared free silver ? 
Bad not the old American method at least the merit of frankness 
compared with the secret party funds of England or the encourage- 
ment of wealthy emtdidates in France? N® democracy has 
I saffi.f^^dpn.'the.pro^^ of the 

I The American system which 
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regarded office as a prize to be fought for, and to be enjoyed, 
was at least candid and the reformers never did, one may say 
never dared, to attempt to answer the question, who shall pay 
the costs of political war ? For there must always be spoils — or ' 
indemnities. But there was more to be said for the spoils system, j 
than that it provided the sinews of war. It really was a demo- ! 
cratic solution of the problem of government patronage. It is 
true that there is no necessary connection between political 
democracy and the spoils system, but there is and was a marked 
social equalization in throwing office open to contestants on a 
basis of equality. It was the English theory, as set foith by 
Macaulay, that competitive examination introduced equality into | 
government patronage in place of favour, since all could compete 
and official careers were thrown open to the talents. It did not 
matter, said Macaulay, what was the character of the intellectual 
test imposed, it happened to be a knowledge of Greek and Latin, 
it might be Cherokee, but if Cherokee became the subject of 
higher education, the result would be the same, the recruitment 
of the government service by the ablest men of the day. All 
this was true as far as it went, and the truth was firmly held 
by the American IReformers, a civil service recruited on the 
English model would in fact be a civil service whose higher 
ranks would be filled by the sons of the readers of the Nation. 
What Macaulay did not notice, or prefeiTcd to ignore, was that 
the facilities for learning Greek and Latin in the England of that 
lime, and the facilities for learning Cherokee, were about the 
same as far as the poor Englishman was concerned. The Civil 
Service was open equally to rich and poor, like the Ritz Hotel. 
The reform in England made it harder for the Duke of Omnium 
to plant out his dependants in the public offices, it made it 
harder for young men like Trollope to slip in, but it made it 
even more certain that the better-paid posts would be the mon-„ 
opoly of Trollope’s class. It was, from a democratic point of 
view, useless to open the Civil Service and keep Harrow closed. 
England was not then a democratic state, though the Civil 
Service was made safe for the middle class at the time the fran- 
chise was being given to the town workcr.s. The rules of the 
game were altered just in time. T'he United States was a democ- 
racy and the English system, with its perpetuation of class dis- 
tinctions in the public service, was quite impossible in America.’^ 

Willie ihe growth of popular education in England has made the class 1 
character of the Civil Service less aijparent, there is still a bias in the examina- 1 
tion in favour of the classics, that js, in favour of the upper middle classes, j 
The limiting of class privilege in this matter which has resulted from the 
spread of secondary education in England is recognized for what it is by 
that zealous defender of class interest, Dean Inge. To tamper with the basi* 
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In consequence, the American Civil Service has not been 
able to attract to itself the intellectual elite of youthful America 
or to compete with business or the professions as a career for 
the energetic and enterprising. The English system, in broad 
outline, consists of two classes recruited from two different levels of 
education and, usually, of society. The upper ofthese classes starts 
off as officers and from the beginning the opportunity for interesting 
work and good prospects of authority, prestige and reasonably 
high remuneration are held out. The rest of the bureaucracy 
consists of “ N.C.O.s and other ranks Promotion from the 
rank and file is not unknown, but it is rare. In America, the 
J Civil Service is recruited by a large number of special examina- 
I tions destined to sift out a technically competent rank and file. 

1 There is no preliminary selection of an officer class and the 
'prospects offered to the lecruits are far inferior to those offered 
to the administrative class in the English system. Conse- 
quently, the American bureaucracy has had to recruit itself 
.at a lower intellectual level than the English Civil Service 
does. The result has been to encourage mediocrity, for the 
more brilliant men whom this service does attract, it fails to keep. 
Under the unmitigated spoils system, the political appointees 
might include, and did include, men of first-rate talents and 
abilities, even if their tenure was short and their attention divided. 
Nowadays, the Civil Service has become a jumping-off ground 
for the brilliant and a refuge for the unenterprising. The bril- 
liant, indeed, get their chance of coming to the top more rapidly 
than they do in the English system and comparatively young 
men, even in recent times, have wielded great power in important 
departments in Washington as long as they consented to stay, 
which was usually not very long. The migration of important 
English or Inchan Civil servants into business is still com- 
paratively rare, but in America, the business world is always 
on the look out for able young men who have shown their ability 
and learned their business under the government. Especially 


of this profitable monopoly tt, In fact, to deprive the upper middle classes 
of a valuable asset and what seems to the innovators belated justice, seems 
to the Dean, robbery. He feels about it as a minor French noble of the 
eighteenth century felt about giving army commissions to loturiers, 

The Headmaster of Sherborne School (Mr. C. L. F. Boughey) has recently 
expressed tlie same point of view. " He did not think in these days the 
country should or could afford to subsidize secondary education. It was 
hardly British justice that those who paid fees for the further education of 
should have to pay taxes to subsidize other people to be rivals 
and COTMltors for the limited number of jobs available ” {T/ie Tmes, 
In fact, the English civil service system is “ congenial to 
dli^apt^ of. the, social system of England. Primarily its 
feb” (VV‘ W- 'Willoughby, Principles of Public 
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is this true of the officials of the Treasury department and 
eminent Treasury-trained bankers like Mr. Milton Ailes and 
Mr. Frank Vanderbilt have had their imitators since.^ 

Bureaucracy has increased till a professional reformer, like 
Mr. Frederick Howe, speaking out of his own experience, sighs 
for the^days of the spoils system where one h ad to_ do with mj?n 
and not mefe’safety-seelung clerkZ TKc most eminent authority 
oh" the'Tti^rfflty' Of*the American Civil Service, Professor G. R. 
Fish, tells us that in the old days 

“ Government service was speculative, and because of the 
opportunities it afforded attracted clever, sometimes brilliant 
men. Now it offers, in th e main, t he advantages of steady, 
light employment at a moderate remuneration and attracts 
the steady-going and unimaginative.” ^ 

It is obvious that such a bureaucracy, however honest it 
may be, cannot hope to acquire the power or prestige of the 
English Civil Service or to be an instrument of the highest effi- 
ciency. It is for this reason that one regrets most the inevitable 
weakness of the American goveinmental machine. However 
natural in the circumstances, the spoils system bred an altitude 
to governmental action that still hampers efficiency. At one 
critical moment in American history, a great problem was 
unsolved and, indeed, made insoluble, because the United States 
had nothing like a competent civil seiwice. The problem of 
reconstruction after the Civil War was, possibly, so involved in 
politics in their ugliest form, that nothing could have been done 
about it, but whatever could have been done, would have required 
a capable and disinterested civil service to do it. The South 
had undergone a social revolution more complete than any in 
modern history outside Russia, it required skilled and trust- 
worthy guidance ; what it got was a parody of it. The Freed- 
men’s Bureau and the “ carpet-bag governments ” were a stop- 
gap attempt at a solution of a real problem. The absence of a 
competent civil service has accounted, in part, for some of the 
blackest aspects of American conduct towards the Negroes and 
the Indians, but the suspicion inbred in the American public 
limits the usefulness of the thousands of zealous and competent 
men and women who, for inadequate reward, serve the Republic 

> Some other recruits to business are liable to have their actions mis- 
construed. “ A solicitor of internal revenue who retired to practise law 
secured the United States Steel Corporation as a client and got it a tax 
refund of thirty-five million dollars from the Department in which he had 
formerly worked. In an action at law it was revemed in 1930 that he claimed 
a fee of five milHon dollars for his ‘ services * ” (G* A, and William Beard, 
American Leviathan, p. 330). 

* C, R. Fish, The Civil Service and the Patronage, p. 233. 
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in Washington and all over the Union. Low salaries and irregular 
promotion dishearten the office-holders and discourage possible 
recEuitSj and leave the public interest helpless in face of the 
rapacious Congressman and Senator. It is frequently complained 
in England, to-day, that the bureaucrats are the masteis of the 
situation, that the politicians are figureheads. In the American 
system tlie politicians are still powerful, not very often for good, 
and though their power has many roots, one of the most nourish- 
'ing is the effect of the spoils system which, though but a shadow 
iof its former self, has left a tradition of wliich the American 
public mind is not yet free 

It may be asked why in the modem American world it is 
not possible to introduce the English system, since with the 
universal opportunity of popular education to the highest levels, 
there could be no democratic objection to the English method. 
The answer seems to be that this is true, but true too late ; the 
American system is too firmly rooted. To an American it seems 
obvious that civil service recruits should be tested for special 
apdlude, that, consequently, tlieie should be large numbers of 
special examinations, and that the new-comeis to the service 
should all, in theory, start even. The English theoiy assumes a 
general capacity for executive functions to be tested by a general 
academic examination. Ihe successful, it is believed, will prove 
to be poisons of great capacity who can be trained to become 
anything from Treasury experts to palaeographers. Theie are 
obvious historical reasons why Americans should believe one 
thing, and Englishmen another A summa nim laude in America, 
or membership of Phi Beta Kappa, has not the general prestige 
of a “ first ” in England because the career specifically open 
to the scholar in America is scholarship, while in England it 
includes many other possibilities, some of them, such as govern- 
ing an Indian province or ruling the Treasury, highly attractive 
to men whom an academic chair would fail to stimulate to 
exertion. What the giving of bishoprics to editors of Greek 
plays was supposed to do in the eighteenth century, was done 
m the nineteenth by the varied rewards in cash and prestige of 
high academic honours. Academic brilliance has become a 
presumption of general ability because it has been made attractive 
to men of general ability. In America there has been no such 
presumption. The point can be illustrated by another com- 
parison. Academic brilliance in legal studies in England has 
, aq^demic rqwardSflf any. In America it leads to eminence 

I ;j;ea|sii,"so that American law schools prodqce in abundance 
I ypt^^ rnen 'vyhp ^ega^ tlfeir studies as do the more ambitmus 
I S®|ara'c*f l^Iiqi andTipr the same reason, an American teacher 
s^erKhg very much higher in general estimation 
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than an English, teacher of law can be. It will be as easy to 
male English law teaching as important a job as Ameiican, as 
to make American civil servants as professionally respected and 
satisfied a body as their English brethren. Till that is done, it 
is useless to expect pohticians in America to abdicate the power 
and satisfaction the lemnants of the spoils .system leave them, 
or to set up in the popular mind a rival authority to politicians, 
public relations counsel and all the other charlatans who flourish 
so abundantly in fields left heic to the trusted, if not too popular 
cxpjcrt. 



Chapter II 

THE WORKING OF THE SYSTEM 


T hough the Reformers have greatly diminished, if they 
have not wholly destroyed the spoils system in the lower 
ranks, and though they fight, with some success, against 
the interference of politicians in the normal routine of promotion, 
the federal office-holding machine still plays a part in American 
politics, both national and local. There are still many offices 
susceptible of political manipulation, and office-holders can be 
used by a competent tactician to win, at any rate, local battles. 
Federal patronage plays an important part in state party battles, 
in Illinois it has been one of the fortresses on which armies have 
pivoted in the interminable political wars of the local Republicans, 
It gives authority and some real ammunition to the faction backed 
from Washington, but, all in all, it is a mere relic of the great 
days of the past, when Gonkling overthrew Fenton and was 
himself overthrown by aid of the dispensers of good things from 
Washington, when the New Orleans Custom House gang altered 
the history of Louisiana and, all unconscious, made possible the 
“ stealing ” of the presidential election of 1876 from the Demo- 
crats, when Ben Butler defied the “ better elements ” of both 
parties in Massachusetts when he had the Boston jobholders 
under his hand, and Platt could call on the thousands of 
federal officials in New York who owed him suit and service to 
defy alike Democrats and reforming Republicans. 

’ Yet the spoils system plays an important part in the psychology 
of the American politician and he regards Presidents too often 
as mere controllers of the public trough. The ideal President, 
from the party point of view, should be a Calonne, as was Hard- 
ing, not a Turgot, as, in some indignant political minds, some 
Presidents have seemed to be, but with all the will in the world, 
a President to-day has meagre resources of patronage compared 
with the good old days. For one thing, the expansion of the 
I federal service has been often in technical fields where spoilsmen 
] y^otk at a special disadvantage. Then, the reservation of many 
* of the most important departments of government to the states 
seriously diminishes”^ the field open to federal patronage. The 
Post Office done has expanded enough to satisfy the practical 
5.!'^ aoo 
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politician — and even the Post Office has to endure civil service 
rules protecting all its employees except the best paid. Yet the 
Post Office is the typical spoils department, the American equiva- 
lent of the Ministry of the Interior in France. The Postmaster 
General is, ex officio, the political chief-of-staff to the ruling 
President, for under him are the captains of tens and hundreds 
all over the Union, the Postmasters. Whether he presides over 
the office of a great city or of a village, the American Postmaster 
is the regular federal repiesentativc in local party councils, the 
jefe politico, the prifet, of the party in power. 

The only possible rival of the Post Office is the Treasury, 
which, however, has not the same wide range. In the ports, 
indeed, the Collectors rival and perhaps surpass the Postmasters 
in political importance, and the creation of an income tax has 
made many new political as well as administrative jobs. But ’ 
the Secretary of the Treasury is primarily a statesman. He may, 
like Mr. MacAdoo and Mr. Mellon, be an eminent political 
manager in his own state, but his first business is with high 
policy. 

To turn from these departments to the rest of the federal 
administration is to come down to the dregs, for the rest of the 
patronage is very small beer indeed. 

The State Department, it is true, has a good deal to give 
away. Many a faithful worker has been rewarded by a consulate, 
and some of these are financially very great prizes indeed. They 
have the disadvantage, however, of being of little use for political 
manoeuvring at home, and their incumbents may be regarded 
as temporarily at least on the retired list of the political army.^ 
The higher ranks in diplomacy have been, and are likely to - 
remainij very useful for rewarffing service and adjusting rival * 
claims. An embassy or Icgadon has more than once been a 
means of kicking a Sena'tor or Cabinet officer upstairs. Thus 
Simon Cameron was edged out of the War Department during 
the Civil War, when Lincoln finally decided that the South 
was unlikely to be conquered by Pennsylvania machine politics. 
Cleveland similarly consoled Secretary Bayard when he passed 
him over in his second administration, and there have been 
examples since. Party squabbles that seemed likely to be dan- 
gerous have been composed by the removal of one of the con- 
testants to a foreign land. Thus an editor whose absence frbm 
Pittsburgh was not unwelcome to a powerful member of the 
Coolidge Cabinet was sent to Madrid. Foreign missions have 

^ The appointment of Mark Hanna’s medical attendant to a consulship 
conveniently near Aix-Ies-Bains where the great jpan took bis cure under 
the rare of the Consul may be counted, it is to be presumed, active poh'tical 
service, but such cases are rare. 
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also served to reward services rendered by jouriralists like 
Whitclaw Reid and George Harvey, men of letters like Washing- 
ton Irving and George Bancroft and, of course, a large number 
of contributors to the party funds, for such contributions are 
not only meritorious in themselves, but evidence of the possession 
of means sufficient to make the financial burden of representing 
the United States abroad not too onerous. 

The results of dispatching active politicians to foreign parts 
ha-v e not always been satisfactory. Cassius Clay, General Schenck, 
Patrick Egan and, in more recent times, some of Mr. Bryan’s 
“ deserving Democrats ” have in various ways proved liabilities 
1 athcr than assets. Mark Twain was not an unprejudiced witness, 
but his picture of Vienna might have been extended to other 
places. 

“ The new minister is a good man, but out of place. The 
Secretary of Legation is a good man, but out of place. The 
Attache is a good man, but out of place. Our government 
for displacement beats the new White Star ship.” i 

No doubt, for a country with a serious foreign policy an 
amateur diplomatic service of this kind can be more of a handicap 
than even, a professional service of the European type, but the 
American people, regarding foreign policy as a game in which 
its representatives are sure to be swindled anyway, cares litde 
whether the victims of European guile are professionals recruited 
under the Rogerv Act, or amateurs taken from the intricacies 
of machine politics, In either case, the American lambs, it is 
firmly believed, will be shorn. 

Although the other departments have little that can be seized 
on even by the most rapacious expertfrom Pennsylvania or Texas, 
what little there is is strongly fought -for. Navy Yards {anglice 
dockyards) used to provide a powerful fighting force, for they 
employed large numbers of labourers — numbers which could be 
handily increased at election times. Brooklyn Navy Y ard ranked 
along with New York Post Office and Custom House as a federal 
fortress, and in a small and poor state like Maine, Kittery Navy 
Yard was perhaps the citadel of party power. With the increased 
importance of the Navy and the resolution of the American 
people to make it both powerful and efficient, the atmosphere in 
which the technical and administrative methods of the Grant 
era were tolerable passed away. They did not pass away, 
however, withont a fight, for during the Spanish War, the 
Secretary of the Navy had to devote a great deal of his tilne to 
splacating Boies Penrpsc, who, perhaps rightly, thought tlie needs 

^ lijttoT qf Mark Tmm (English Edition), pp. 354-5- 
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of the Philadelphia machine a good deal more important than 
the campaign against “ the hated Casteel Even Mark Hanna, 
more of a statesman than a boss, worried in what now seems a 
lidiculous way about the danger of leaving a minor Democratic 
official in a NavyYardin an election year. The War Dcpaitmcnt 
liad even less to offer. The nominations to West Point (like 
those to the Naval Academy at Annapolis) were, and arc, a useful 
piece of congicssional patronage, especially for those unfor- 
tunates, the “ Congressmen at large,” tvho have little else to 
dispose of.* Indian agencies used to be prizes whose pickings 
were worth having and the War Dcpaitmcnt, as the Pclkuap 
scandal showed, had its finger in that pie. Indeed, the Indian 
service was the nearest approach to such a Golconda of patronage 
as Dundas found in India. The results might be unfortunate for 
the Indians and for their white iieighbotus when the savages 
were swindled into revolt and missacie, the cost might justify 
the je?t of the New York Times that the cheapest way to provide 
for the Indians would be to boaid them at the Fifth Avenue 
Hotel, but some very handsome competences were acquired by 
deserving politicians. It was one of the redeeming features of 
Senator Quay that he exempted his red kinsmen from hi.s 
ravages, constituting himself their guardian and making up 
for it by plundering the territory of Alaska. To-day, Indian 
administration is nothing to be proud of, but its weaknesses are 
not '^olely or mainly due to the sunnval of the spoils system. 

The courts, of couise, are full of political judges, district- 
attoineys, referees and receivers, but in this the United States 
doe.s not differ much fiom Britain. These are all parts of normal 
legal patronage and call for no special comment, although atten- 
tion may be drawn to such self-denying conduct as that of Mr. 
Tafr .incl of Mr. Floovcr, each of whom, following a precedent 
first sel by Benjamin Hai risen, has disregarded mere party 
affiliations in nominations to the Supreme Court. The rest of 
the departments aie hardly worth mentioning, Eveiy ten years 
the census puts some patronage of a casual kind in the hands 
of the Secretary of the Interior and every office has some- 
thing to give die politician, but not even the most enthusiastic 
professional expects much from the Departments of Agriculture 
or of Labor. Indeed, the whole spoils system is to-day but a 
shadow of a great name and the Civil &er%'ice of the United 
States is in the main like the Ciwl Service of most countries and, 

1 A Congressman at large represents the whole of his state, not a district. 
He exists, asa rale, because the State Legislature has not been willing to allot 
the extra Congressman given it in a new apportionm Ait of seats. la patronage 
xnatters he, or she, is squeezed out between the Senators who take the general 
state patronage and the repiesentalivcs who take the local spoils. 
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since a tenth of all federal employees are voteless inhabitants of 
the District of Columbia, possibly less of a force in politics than 
the bureaucracies of many other lands. Three-quarters of the 
six hundred thousand federal employees are under civil service 
rules, and most of the remaining quarter are ill-paid labourers, 
jhardly worth bothering about, At the top, it is true, are the 
politicians attached to offices from which they serve their political 
masters. As a means of administering government departments, 
the system is even further from the ideal than the English 
academically recruited bureaucracy, but to an increasing degree 
the standards of efficiency have risen and the political importance 
of the spoils system has diminished. However desirable from the 
point of view of efficient government a further reform of the 
spoils system might be, it may be doubted if the complete adoption 
of all the dreams of Curtis and Godkin would seriously alter — 
or leform — the present working system of American politics. 



PART SEVEN 
THE PENSION SYSTEM 


A pox of this gout ' oi a gout of this pox ! foi the one or 
(he other plays the rogue with my great toe. ’Tis no mattei if I 
do halt ; 1 have the wars for my colour, and my pension shall 
seem the more reasonable A good wu will make use of any- 
thing , I will turn diseases to commodity. 

The Second Part'oJ King Henry the Fourth, Act I, Scene ir. 

Chapter I 

THE G.A.R. AND THE G O.P. 

W HEN President Grant retired from the presidency he 
made a tour round the world and, while in London, 
was a guest at Apsley House. He is said to have 
gazed long at the portrait of the first Duke of Wellington and 
to have complained, audibly, “ I commanded more divisions 
than that man did regiments — and look at what they did for 
him Indeed, from Grant’s point of view, the Republic must 
have seemed only too traditional in its ingratitude, for he received 
no Strathfieldsaye, no gifts of money. When he became President 
he had to give up his army pay and his rank and its emoluments 
were only restored to him on his death-bed. But if the Com- 
mander-in- Chief was, by British standards, badly treated, the 
rank and file moie than made up for him and the essentially 
democratic character of America is excellently illustrated by 
the growth of the military pension system, 

Military pensions played an important part in American life 
from the start, for the Republic was generous to its soldiers, in a 
way unknown in Europe. The main lines of American pension 
legislation and administration were, according to the greatest 
authority on the subject, already laid down in the pension system 
which dealt with the soldiers of the Revolution. 

“Conditions of Tieasury surplus encouraged the enact- 
ment of expensive service-pension provisions, thereby making 
precedents immensely costly when applied to later wars. . . . 
As in later days, it was felt that the pensioners and their friends 
were a political force to be reckoned with. Loose and extrav- 

ao5 
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agant legislation bi ought frauds, public indignation, and 
attempts at leforni. ... In many cases pension frauds were 
discoveied which involved criminal acts of a giave character 
on the pait of persons who had been respected and tiusted.’ ^ 

What was of minor importance in the days of little wars became 
of great political and considerable economic importance after 
the Civil War. 

The earlier wars had involved few men, no long-lived party 
passions and widely diffused interests. The Civil War was 
something very different. Three million men passed thiough 
the ranks of the Union army and they were a block of voters 
with common interests to defend and common claims to ad- 
vance which no politician dared disregard. Moreover, the 
character of the war gave a special’ importance to the soldier 
vote. Most of the Union soldiers were Republicans, it had 
been largely a Republican war so the rewards of valour had a 
good chance of going to men whotn it was natural and desirable 
to encourage in loyalty to the party that had served the nation 
When reconstruction had run its course and the Democrats had 
secured, control of the “ Solid South ”, it was some consolation 
to think that very little of the money spent by a grateful country 
on her crippled heroes would go to the states wUch weie the 
backbone of the opposition party. Thus it was to the interest 
of the Republican party to cultivate the soldier vote and, as in 
every crisis when the Democrats seemed on the point of seizing 
power it was customary to “ wave the bloody shirt ” and appeal 
to the fading emotions of war-time, so it was still moie useful 
to buy up the goodwill of the old soldiers. The further away the 
war, the less effective the appeal to mere emotion, the more 
necessary it was to forge links of gold, and from this simple 
political necessity arose those features of the American pension 
system which baffled a generation of actuaries. 

Normally speaking, it is possible to calculate when the peak 
of war pensiotis should be passed, and by the rules of the actuaries, 
the burden of pensions should have iDegun to diminish about 
1875, It was at this time that the Democrats first got a majority 
in a presidential election — and that the great raids on the 
Treasury began to turn back the tide. The soldiers were 
organized in the famous G.A.R. (the Grand Army of the Repub- 
lic) and at the annual encampment of this organization, the 
voice of the political veteran began to be heard more and more 
easily by the average politician of both parties— in the North. 
The pollticlaiis acquired merit by two methods. They passed, 
doca.de after decade, acts liberalizing the conditions on which 

, I Williaw Glasson, Ftderal idiixtaiy P«R«ortr tn the Unite<i Siales, p. 96. 
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pensions could be claimed, diminishing the burden of proof to 
vanishing-point, widening the grounds of eligibility til) only 
modesty, truth, or a complete lack of the acquisitive instinct 
debarred a veteran from a pension — and semce of three months 
made a veteian. 

The procuring of pensions was put on a business basis and 
weekly newspapers were established appealing to the cupidity 
of old soldiers, of their kin, and of common rogues. The most 
famous of these was The J^attonal Tribune, and its gi eat circulation 
was a hardly concealed asset of the Republican party. It was 
impossible for the Democrats to compete effectively, for they were 
suspect of lukewarmness in the cause, many of their leadeis had 
been either open or concealed lebels, and the most voial leaders 
of the veterans were Republicans. In the Pension Bureau was a 
political asset which was not neglected by the managers of the 
party in power and when an election was imminent, decisions on 
doubtful cases were rushed through, especially if the applicants 
possessed the asset of residence in a state which was both “ doubt- 
ful ” and had enough soldier votes to tip the balance. In 
addition, the bureau had a large staff ivhich was thrown into the 
field at election times and, in 1884, the resources of the pension 
machine were ‘lavished on the attempt to keep the Republic safe 
for Republicans. 

As it turned out, the country went Dcmociatic and the Pen- 
sions Machine passed into the hands of the enemy. The atti- 
tude of Grover Cleveland to the pensions question was a subject 
of angry debate all through his first term. Neither he noi 
the Vice-President, Hendricks, had served in the army during 
the war and during the campaign both had been assailed for 
this dereliction of duty. When it was discovered that Cleveland 
was vetoing pension bills, and accompanying his vetoes vvith 
rude exposures of the methods of the pension agents, the rage of 
the G.A.R. was boundless. All decorum was cast aside and the 
President of the United States was forced to postpone his visit 
to one of the great cities of the nation because the annual encamp- 
ment of the G.A.R. was being held theie. Yet Cleveland, was 
far from any desire to offend the veterans. He knew the political 
value' of the Pensions Buieau and if the cliief he appointed, 
General Black, was more rigorous or business-like than his 
Republit'an predecessors, he was as sound a politician and fought 
his office as a .ship of the line in the great presidential battle of 
1888. It was all in vain. The Democrats were written down 
as the enemies of the soldiers and what else could be expected 
of a party which relied on former rebels for its chief supjjoit ? 
Yet President Cleveland had earned, if not g'^ined, the gratitude 
of all who cared for public probity by his pension vetoes, fopif ffte 
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general pension acts were bad, the private acts were worse. 
Cases that no general statute would ever dare to include, cases 
that not even the most “ broad and flexible outlook ” on the 
part of the pension officials could bring within the regulations, 
were considered fit subjects for private bills. Congressmen made 
hardly a pretence of examining the cases which were considered 
fit for special legislation. Mutual tolerance made possible the 
grossest abuses. Pension bills were proposed to compensate 
heroes who had acquired their alleged infirmities in military 
prisons where they had been confined for desertion, for wounds 
self-inflicted to escape service, for sorrowing widows whose hus- 
bands were drowned fifteen years after the war — because their 
war-won rheumatism prevented their swimming ashore, and 
mothers sorrowing for sons lost on the battlefields who were still 
alive by the unanimous testimony of the neighbours. When the 
facts on which the President based his vetoes could not be dis- 
puted, the tone was objected to and soldier enemies of the 
administration were advised to bide their time. 

It is probable that discontent with Cleveland’s pension policy 
lost him the election of 1888, for he failed to carry Indiana, despite 
the zeal with which that former “ copper-head ”, Senator 
Voorhees, worked to get pensions for the heroes of a war which 
he had not supported with any enthusiasm, and New York also 
went back on her favourite son, though the treachery of Tam- 
many and David Hill was alleged to be more potent here than 
any pension vetoes. At any rate, Harrison got the votes and 
his party had promised an. end to the pettifogging Cleveland 
policies and nobly did they keep faith. It is not to be supposed 
tlrat honourable men like General Harrison had anything like 
sympathy with the more voracious pension agents, whose stock- 
in-trade ranged from useful connections with Congressmen, to 
ability to remove desertion marks from the official records of 
hitherto diffident applicants. There was, however, an over- 
whelming political justification for generous pension legislation. 
The official issue of the election of 1888 had been the tariff, 
and one of the main Democratic “ talking points ” had been 
the surplus that the tariff piled up in the Treasury. The Demo- 
crats proposed to abolish the surplus by lowering the tariff, the 
Republicans to prevent its accumulation. No more respectable 
way of doing this could easily be found than a generous expen- 
diture on pensions, and no expenditure promised more direct 
political returns and threatened less danger of the money getting 
into wxopg, th£it is, Pemocratic, hands. 

The charge of the Pension Bureau 'Svas given to a famous 
C.A.R^ Oratotj “ Cbrporal ” Tanner, and he is reported to have 
taken office With the prayer, God help the surplus ”, and the 
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declaration of faith, “ I am for the old flag and an appropriation 
for every old comrade who needs it.” Tanner’s administrative 
methods were too much even for his own party — he shovelled 
out money as fast as he could, but red tape got in his way and 
his gallant efforts to cut it brought him into conflict with his 
nominal chief, the Secretary of the Interior. The pilot was 
dropped, but not before he had helped to run the surplus on the 
rocks. The real work was done, not by administrative action, 
but by the Pension Act of 1890. This act extended widows’ 
claims, cut down the necessary length of service and, by its 
disability tcots, made it possible, in the words of the G.A.R., to 
put on the pension rolls, “ all of the survivors of the war whose 
conditions of health are not practically perfect ”. Long before 
this, travellers had noticed a national talent for hypochondria. 
In 1907, it is estimated, this act had cost ^200,000,000 ! 

Nobly had the government responded to the appeal of that 
noted soldier statesman, Julius Caesar Burrows : 

“ Take money enough out of the overflowing Treasury of 
the United States and go to every poorhouse and plant down 
every dollar, and take these comrades by the hand and support 
them in their own homes.” ^ 

Pleas such as this were, in normal circumstances, almost 
infallible means of supporting the speechmakers in the way of 
life to which they had become accustomed, and the generosity 
with which the Harrison administration and Congress treated 
the soldiers deserved a better reward. No gratitude could induce 
the country to stomach the McKinley tariff and there was a 
lull in soldier buying till 1897 when Mcfonley replaced Cleveland 
in the White House. McKinley was an old soldier himself and 
the claims of the veterans had now become oddly like those of 
a Roman Praetorian Guard, a donative was demanded from each 
new President. McKinley’s chief of the Pension Bureau, however, 
failed to come up to the increasingly exacting standards of the 
G.A.R., his pedantic adherence to form won for him the denun- 
ciation of the veterans who suspected, justly, that he was tainted 
with the heresy of economy. General Sickles put it in a masterly 
fashion : 

“ tliat policy is born and reared in the Pension Bureau, it is 
conceived in a desire to turn money back into the Treasury 
that belongs to you and me, my comrades, a policy born of a 
cringing desire to serve taxpayers and earn newspaper applause 
by reducing expenditures, a mean, stingy, grinding policy, 

* W. D, Orcult, Burrom qf Michigan, vol. ii, p. 9. 

F 
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unworthy of a great and generous government and a noble 
and grateful people.” ^ 

General Sickles was right, the people, or at any rate the 
politicians, had no desire to stint the largesse. As late as 1896 
G. W. Steevens had tried to make English flesh creep with the 
tale of the vast sums available for naval building as the pension 
lists shrank year by year, but Congress discovered a method of 
countering the work of nature. President Roosevelt found it 
advisable to remove the economical Commissioner Evans to the 
remunerative post of Consul-General in London and gratified 
the G.A.R. by “ Order 78 ” issued in the election year of 1904. 
Democrats foolishly attempted to make a campaign issue out of 
the bold exercise of executive power, but generosity triumphed. 
The order was given statutory force in 1907 and pension expendi- 
ture rose from $74,000,000 in 1906 to $105,000,000 in 1909. 
The Democrats had learned their lesson, and it was a Democratic 
Congress that passed the Sherwood Act in 1911. The southern 
'‘Democrats who, save for some Mexican War veterans, had to 
see all this plunder going past their section, opposed in vain. 
By 1912, over eight hundred thousand pensioners had cause to 
thank their country and its rulers for a generosity unparalleled 
in history. The private pension bill was still needed, and 
President Taft signed almost sixteen thousand, the total output 
of this brand of legislation being almost seventy thousand acts.® 

•I Glasson, op. cil,, p. 345. 

* The possible lack of sympathy with pension claims debarred a Southerner, 
Walter Hines Page, from the Department of the Interior in the Wilson 
Cabinet of 1913. 



Chapter II 

the veteran problem to-day 

if® own special pioblems. The 
J mlson administration very prudently tried to stave 
inevitable assault on the Treasury that had 
tollowecl every pievious campaign, with an ingenious war insu- 
rance scheme, but nothing could really hope to serve as an effec- 
tive barmr to a well-organized attack. “ The American Legion ” 
cast Itself as the new G.A.R., and if it has not yet got aU it wants. 
It IS Still young. 

It can hardly hope to rival its predecessor for various technical 
reasons. The looseness of procedure and the inadequacy of 
records that made possible so many of the old private bills was 
lacking in a war so well run, from the bureaucratic point of 
^ disability pensions went, the 

World War wctims were taken in hand at once and the actuarial 
oddities of the Civil War avoided.^ Probably of greater impor- 
t^ce, in the long run, than any administrative differences, is the 
absence of long-lived passions bred by war which it paid one 
political party to cultivate at the expense of the other. One 
party had as much or as little interest as the other in the war 
with Germany and consequent claims were spread over the 
whole country. On the other hand, the years 1917-18 saw 
many rash promises made and wild language about " equality of 
sacrifice uttered, which made it harder to resist the veterans 
when they returned. 


The world, and the sun and the moon were promised 
th^. Soon they learned that while they had served and 
suffered at a dollar for a twenty-four-hour day, those who had 
not endured these hardships and dangers, but had remained 
safely at home, had received fabulous salaries.” ** 


^ igai * We were . . paying over twice as much for Civil War 

pcimons as for death and disability compensation for the World War. In 

” pensions for a war ended skty-one years 
Wore, ^ WmM War, o^y eight years in the past ” (J. M. Clark, 
Thi Cwf of ^ World War la the Amermn PtMe, p. joSy 

Major-General Smedlcy D. Butler, “The Soldier Asks for Pay”, The 
New Outlookf November, 1933, 
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The veterans of the Civil War had got a good deal less than 
a dollar a day, but they had bounties for joining and a dollar 
went further then, and it was harder to make war service as such 
a claim for cash rewards after the Civil War than it has proved to be 
since 1918. The old claims had to be based on injuries, real and 
imaginary, not on mere service for which no compensation, other 
than pay, had to be given. When the armies disbanded in 1919, 
the soldiers felt, with some reason, that they should get some of 
the loot that they believed had been so abundant in the lush war 
years, The sight of the fortunate munition workers with their 
mythically high wages, of the opulent bricklayers, even of the 
selfless ” dollar a year men ” in Washington, roused envious 
feelings which took shape in the demand for a “ War Bonus ” 
and for “ adjusted compensation The injured were well 
looked after, so were their dependants, so what the soldier 
politieians have had left, apart from raids on radicalism and 
licensed orgies at their annual meetings, has had the coarse 
flavour of a hold-up compared with the old pension ramp. 
Nevertheless, Congress has come to heel ; the spoils which Mr. 
Coolidge and Mr. Mellon had earmarked for the relief of the 
rich were wrested from them, in part, by legislation passed over 
the veto. At a time when reverence for the financial policy of 
Mr. Mellon had not yet lost all its force, and when suggestions 
of unemployment insurance were still treated as Bolshevistic, it 
was possible for very subversive utterances to be made as long 
as it was a question of asserting the rights of the veterans. A 
Congressman told an assembly of disabled soldiers : 

“ ‘ III fares the land to hastening ills a prey 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay.’ ” 

After this ominous opening, he went on to suggest a means 
for putting an end, at any rate, to the wealth accumulation. 

“ I am for taxing the profits of the last war in order to take 
care of the deficit, care for our disabled veterans, redistribute 
the wealth of the Nation, and lift the burden of taxation from 
those least able to bear it. I am told that Andrew W. Mellon 
himself has an income of $30,000,000 a year. If I had my 
way we would put a wound stripe on his puise big enough to be 
seen from Pittsburgh to Philadelphia [Applause].” ^ 

* Oongressman Rankin, who was the author of this inflammatory discourse, 
is a rieniocrat and so a. party enemy of Mr. Mellon, nevertheless, it is very, 
very doubtful if he would have dared to utter such levelling doctrines if he 
had ndt been covered by the mantle of the veterans, a garment which was 
ample enov^h to make-it possible to distribute this speech — and others ol 
%<» Idnd— ^ public documents . — Proceedings of nth National Convenim 

of iHs^Ud Mwrietm Vetifans of die World War {House Doc. 50, ^snd Congress, 
tsl Sek,., p, Tfl), 
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The demand for immediate cash instead of certificates 
maturing in 1945 has become louder and the appeals of the 
classes which have an obvious interest in national economy — in 
this direction — fall on deaf ears. The veterans assert that to 
demand an immediate cash bonus is not to sell patriotism and, 
even if it were, it is not the fust stock of patriotism that has been 
put on the market. 

“ Millions of dollars’ worth of patiiotism was bought 
during the war, not fiom the soldicis, but from huge industrial 
corporations on a ten per cent plus cost basis— corporations, 
the repicsentativcs of which now rai.se the cries of ‘ treasury 
raiders’ and ‘Don’t buy patriotism’.’”^ 

Thus that eminent marine, General Butler ; when such is his 
language, one can imagine the words and the thoughts of the hun- 
gry veteran who regards the advances to banks and railroads as 
part of the normal political “handout” and demands his modest 
share to revive him— and the national purchasing power — again. 

The events of the summer of 1932 and the expulsion of the 
“ Bonus Army ” from Washington, mam militant was one of the 
many disasters which befell the Hoover administration and threw 
the veteran vote, in all probability, to Mr, Roosevelt. It was 
in vain that the “ Republican Service League ” did its best 
for the party’s candidate and that Colonel Hanford MacNider 
attempted to renew the old bond between the Republican party 
and the soldier vote. Mr. Hoover had to come out openly 
against immediate payment of the bonus, thus putting himsdf 
in what was a very awkward position for a Republican President. 
Mr. Roosevelt, however, was happily able to avoid the necessity 
of saying “ yes ” or “ no ” and contented himself with pointing 
out that there w'as no money in the Treasury to pay the bonus, 
leaving open the question of what he would do if there were. 

How long the veterans can be staved off remains to be seen, 
that they will return to the assault is as certain as such things 
can be, but it may happen that they will meet a less warm 
response. When it is remembered how few, comparatively 
speaking, seiwed and for what short times, it must be admitted 
that the veterans 2 have done very well. By tlie end of 1930 
World War Veteran Relief had cost $5,450,000,000 and “ loans 
on insurance ” $1,187,000,000. Yet it may be doubted whether 
the World War veterans will do as well out of their service as the 
Civil War veterans did out of theirs. On the one hand, the 
South now gets its share and its representatives are spared the 

^ * Major-General Smedley D. Butler, op. cii., p 24. 

" * " Veteran ” in America is a technical term meaning merely ex-soldier, 
not, as with us, old soldier. 
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humiliation of seeing money poured out on Union heroes while 
Confederate ex-soldiers had to be content with fiee pedlars’ 
licences, and meagre state pensions. On the othei hand, the 
veterans are no longer, for that very reason, in an important 
strategical position in doubtful states. Moreover, they are less 
numerous, as well as more evenly distributed than were their 
predecessors. Finally, it may turn out to be important that the 
war with Germany has left a far shallower impression on the 
mind of America than did the Civil War. All the effoits of 
Hollywood to the confraiy, the war in France was a mere episode 
in the national story and its hciocs make a far less potent appeal 
to the emotions of their fellows than did the Civil War veterans. 
The same forces that helped to render the army of 1917-18 ol 
slight importance in a political career, may hinder the designs 
of the professional veteran on the Treasury. 

Neveitheless, the whole pension story is full of enligntenment 
for the student of American politics. It illustrates, in the crudest 
form, that aspect of American politics that Mr. Smellie has 
summed up as “ the allocation of an economic suiplus ”. The 
American soldier, having been told that he had saved his country, 
wanted a share of what he had saved. In a political system 
baaed on the satisfaction of potent blocks of opinion and power, 
he was easily organized into a body that had to be listened to, 
and in a system that divorces the issues of politics almost entirely 
from the language of politics, his claims were of a kind that it 
was particularly gratifying to meet. What the flag-waving about 
the tariff did with occasional success, the eloquence of the soldier 
orators did with always increasing success and that success had 
its uses not only for the soldiers, for their leaders, and for the 
pension agents and their congressional tools, but for the dominant 
party and for the interests that party existed to serve. 

But there is another lesson to be drawn from this tale. How- 
ever legitimate the grievance of General Grant and however 
legitimate the corresponding grievance of Marshal Foch, the 
expression of them was based on a misunderstanding. In an 
aristocratic society there was every reason to shower wealth on 
Wellington from which he could, when he chose, spare a guinea 
for his old soldiers, Wellington had to be absorbed into the 
highest ranks of English aristocracy and the highest ranks of the 
aristocracy were, then as now, the richest ranks. It was natural 
at the end of the late war to give large grants to successful soldiers 
like Haig and to sailors like Beatty ; they were made earls and an 
earldom withoiit money is not an honour but an insult.^ Foch 

r 

>• It may be remarfeid that the smns given to the military and naval 
todtei# lift the war, did not compare favourably, relatively or absolutely, 
‘liwth leaders pf the much smaller wars of the past. Lord 
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was forced to refuse the ^100,000 offered him by the British 
Government and had to be content with being an honorary 
Field-Marshal. As Montesquieu remarked, virtue is the essential 
charactei of a republic. General Pershing got his pay, Lord 
Haig got his grant, the American soldiers got their war bonus, 
the British, that much more modest affair, a gratuity. 

It was a mark of the old British aristocratic conception of th^ 
state that one of the most sincere opponents of the old age pension 
of 5 s. a week, offered to the poor by a prodigal Liberal govern- 
ment, was himself a recipient of a political pension from the 
Treasury to enable him to live in the style he. had been accu.s- 
tomed to — befoie he had gambled away most of his fortune. It 
took a long time to persuade a duke’s son that the handsome 
dole he drew was meant to be accompanied by a “ Means Test 
If the British proletariat has developed an appetite for public 
money it has had aristocratic exemplars, for, as Professor Namier 
shows us, there is little to choose between a modern proletarian 
burden on the public purse and a French or English eighteenth- 
century aristocrat striving for something depar le rot. It is the mark 
of the American pension system that it is democratic and not equal- 
itarian. It is a lottery in which the entry is free to all who can, 
singly or in groups, force their way in, barred to those who have 
only the common bond of misery, liarred, that is, till the majority 
of Americans realize that the days of endless opportunity are 
over. In the meantime, Repicsentative Patman is in the best 
tradition when he asks why should money be poured into Wall 
Street by the government to help the banks and be denied to 
the veterans, although, he asserts, the immediate cashing of their 
insurance would spiead money and prosperity farther and faster 
than any fui thcr donations to the rich. I n this simple programme 
is summed up the American political version of the national 
dividend, 

Haig had to buy Bemersyde out of the piotecds of a public subscription, 
a poor recompense compared with Blenheim or even Strathficidsaye. On 
the other hand, the rank and file did a good deal better than their pte- 
decessors. Democracy was telling. 




PART EIGHT 


THE MACHINE 

Nothing appears more surprising to those who consider 
human affairs tsdth a philosophical eye, than tlie easiness with 
which the many arc governed by the few, and the implicit sub- 
mission with which men lesign their own sentiments and 
passions to those of their rulers. 

Hume. 


Chapter I 

HOW THE CITY MACHINE MAKES ITS 
FRIENDS 

S INCE the Civil War, there has been one part of American 
politics that has had few defenders, and even patriots 
who were ready to explain or defend other aspects of 
the national life hung their heads in shame when they contem- 
plated, or saw their foreign iHends contemplating, the spectacle 
of city government. There corruption and waste ruled almost 
without interruption, there the forms of democracy were parodied 
by “ machines ” which were in the hands of mercenary politicians, 
ready to buy and sell and free from any political principles or 
scruples. 

The existence of these machines and their deep roots in city 
life were an affront to the American temperament, so intolerant 
of evil, so confident in the power of good to conquer its enemies— 
if the issue were once presented frankly to the great heai-t of the 
American people. It was a first, and easy, explanation of the 
macliine’s existence to point out that it was strongest in the 
cities where foreigners congregated, where the spirit of American 
institutions had not had time or opportunity to reach and reform 
the ignorant new-comers, that education and example would 
teach the lesson that civic honesty was the best policy, and that 
then the boss and the machine would disappear. 

These comforting Illusions have died, and in every American 
city to-d.ay, the machine and the boss,* or bosses, is a present 
reality or a constant danger. Both seem 5s deeply rooted in the 
foundations of American politics as ever, and few and timid are 

S17 
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Ihe faithful reformers who still believe that there is some panacea 
to be found for this disease of the American city. If city govern- 
ments are designed to give a rational and efficient service, to be 
tuled by the free choice of the citizens by officials who are anxious 
to serve the city and not merely themselves, then the average 
Arrierican city is governed by a system which is condemned by 
all canons of political right doing. 

What is the hold of the machine and of the boss, why have 
both lasted out so many storms ? The machine and the boss 
are brokers, they have at their disposal large blocks of votes 
which are in the market and, with them, they can usually 
guarantee that the Tulers of the city will be the creatures of the 
machine, will do its bidding and rvill deliver what political goods 
arc for sale, to such customers as meet the machine’s price. The 
base of the machine’s power is its ability to command voters, 
or, at any rate, votes. Leaving aside, for a moment, all question 
of election trickery, how docs the machine win the solid core of 
faithful voters on whose fidelity its power and prosperity depend ? 

The machine meets demands made by a large section of the 
city in a way tliat no other public or private organization does ; 
it may do badly what, were the coast clear, other organizations 
would do well ; but it is important to remember that every 
machine has its nucleus of support because it has earned it. 
Whether it has earned it for its ill or good deeds matters little 
on election day. 

All American cities contain immigrants and all immigrants 
find the American world strange to them ; always strange and 
often inimical. The agents of the machine see to it that the 
immigrant is helped to settle down, that his first legal difficulties 
are got round, that he acquires the habit of coming to the local 
officer of the machine when in a difficulty — and that he is put 
in the way of becoming a qualified voter or, at any rate, a voter. 
There can be little doubt as to whom he will then go for direc- 
tions how to vote. But the city boss serves more needs than those 
of the immigrant, still terrified by his e.xperience of Castle 
Garden, or, in modern times, by the moderately ingratiating 
hospitality of Ellis Island. The immigrant is usually poor and 
he comes into a community where he rubs shoulders with the 
poor, and in that community many of the difficulties which 
accompany poverty in all countries, are alleviated by tile machine. 
Should a man want to enter a trade, there is often a difficulty 
about a licence.^ The machine arranges things. A head of a 
family or an anxious father may want a job for himself or a son 
Cft a ftiend ; there are anany businesses, notably businesses like 
retracting and street transport which employ a vast amount 
1 New York licenses tBg occupations. 
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of unskilled labour and which have reason to wish to serve the 
machine ; the recommendation of the boss often works wonders. 
Some idea of the hold a machine can gain in this way is given 
by authoritative evidence from Chicago : 

“ We soon discovered that approximately one out of cvciy 
five voters in the ward at that time held a job dependent on 
the good will of the alderman. There were no civil service 
rules to interfere and the unskilled voter .swept the street 
and dug the sewer as sceure in his position as the more 
sophisticated voter tended a bridge or occupied an oilier chair 
in the city hall. The alderman was even more Putunatc in 
finding places with the franchise-seeking corporations ; it took 
us some time to understand why so large a pioportion ol our 
neighbors weic sheet car employees and why we had such a 
large club composed solely of telephone girls . . . Added to 
these w'erc hundreds of constituents indebted to him for per- 
sonal kindness from the pedlar who received a free licence to 
the business man who had a lailroad pass lo Nesv York/’ ^ 

Then there are difficulties with the police whom the poor 
in all countries, except, we are often told. Britain, regard a.s 
doubtful friends — to put it conservatively. There are many petty 
offences that can be committed, especially by boys and girls, 
many encounters with the law which may be taken seriously or 
not — as the court decides — and the court has a way of listening 
to the machine. All the hanshness of bureaucracy, and all the 
rigidity of law, i.s tempered by the machine, and the shorn lambs 
are grateful. What follow’s is a picture of his own machine 
drawn by a famous boss of modern times, but it docs not differ 
much, in ail probability, from the picture drawn by his clients 
and followers : 

MR. VARE. ‘ Taking a city like Philadelphia as an illus- 
tration, let me explain that part about the Philadelphia organi- 
zation ... it is an extremely highly efficient party organiza- 
tion, as 1 have told you, gentlemen, based on direct scivice to 
the people. You say, “ What do I mean by ‘ service ’ ? I 
mean anticipating the needs of a growing community and 
assisting and co-operating with public developments, the 
building of schools, the building of children’s playground.'!, 
assisting in hospital work, and all things that go to make up a 
happy community.’ 

THE CHAIRMAN. ‘ And Occasionally getting somebody out 
of jail?’ 

^Jaue Addams, Twmlji Tean nt Hull House, pp. 316-17. 
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MR. VARE. ‘ We always feel — I say “ we I mean to 
say that I believe and many of my friends believe in tempering 
justice with mercy.’ ” ^ 

Such are the serious claims of an efficient machine on its 
followers’ loyalty, but they are not the only ones. There is 
charity. What is done by philanthropists, with distressing ideas 
of good conduct, or still worse, by inhuman public charity, is 
done with good fellowship by the machine. Coal is sent round, 
rents are paid, shoes are distributed ; the machine is a human 
and kindly instrument, for its agents are picked for their ability 
to give “ service with a smile ” — and they have the satisfaction of 
knowing that they are casting their bread upon waters that will 
return the offering on election day. Mr. Vare was a witness to 
the general policy of a great machine — as it wanted that policy 
to appear. Mr. Morris Ellei is boss of the Twentieth Ward in 
Chicago, which, through his dominance of it, became known as 
Morrisellia. His testimony as to the methods that carry wards, 
that provide regiments of voters in the great army of the machine, 
was given to the Reed Committee ; 

“ MR. ELLER. ‘ If you wish, I will explain how our organi- 
2ation works. Senator. I have lived in that neighbourhood 
forty- three years, and have been in politics there thirty-five 
years right in that immediate neighbourhood. The ward is 
cosmopolitan ; what they call the melting-pot. We have 
various nationalities— Jews, Russians, Croatians, Lithuanians, 
Germans, Irish, and coloured. They are not a very prosperous 
people and need our help a little. If it is not one thing it is 
another. . . . All my committeemen mingle with them every 
day, and so do their assistants ; and once a year they respond 
to our request when we request them to vote that ticket.’ ” * 

Men and machines do not live by bread alone and the skilful 
leader appeals to the love of good, clean fun that is ineradicable, 
even in the poor. Mr. Ollie King of Chicago runs an annual 
picnic that pays so handsomely, that from its profits the machine 
charities of the ward can be provided for, but were there no 
profits, the picnic would pay politically, would be, as William 
Hale Thompson (Big Bill), called it, “ corking good politics 

The competent politician in New York runs clambakes and 
chowder parties ”, the women and children can amuse themselves, 
the men can run obstacle races, all can appreciate the admirabl/ 
cordial manner with which the local leader dispenses hospitality 
and the generosity with which he asks, in return, nothing but 

‘ Reed Committee Hearings, pp. 497 and 504. ‘‘ Ibid., f). 

Ibid., p. 1788. 
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votes. It was one master of all the arts that win and keep the 
poor, “ Big Tim ” Sullivan of the Bowery, who won an infor- 
mative tribute fiom his people : “such a model statesman, philan- 
thropist and ideal citizen , . . deserves the reverence of posterity, 
his fame the praise of ages, and his illustrious deeds the perpetual 
homage of countless years.” * 

When told that all this costs money, and asked to consider 
whose money it is, the populace turns in disgust to the boss who 
rebukes such ill-intentioned curiosity in terms like those used by 
Martin Lomasney of Boston : 

“ ‘ I don’t care anything for this cheap loaf of economy. I 
never saw a man in my life who made economy his watchword 
who was not always defeated before the people. ... I would 
sooner vote any day to increase a salary than to cut it down. 

. . . The men who live are those who look out for the people, 
and when the people receive the benefits, they never grumble 
about taxes.’ ” ^ 

The building up of a faithful following by geneious hospitality 
was illustrated by the case of Thomas M. Farley, Sheriff of New 
York County, who was removed from office in 1932 by Governor 
Franklin Roosevelt of New York, because he had failed to dis- 
close the sources of the $400,000 saved in seven years on a salary 
of $15,000. With such revenues, it w’as possible for Mr. Farley 
to consolidate his position in his district, the Fourteenth, known, 
because of its polyglot population, as the “ League of Nations ”. 
An annual picnic for the children of the voters, three thousand 
Christmas dinners, an annual ball of the “ Thomas M. Parley 
Association ”, kept his people faithful to the Tammany states- 
man and his acquittal, on a charge of grand larceny, ended the 
risk of a conviction which the average “ East Side ” New Yorker 
would have thought a gross miscarriage of substantial justice. 

A great ward leader, master of his own independent machine, 
justified his profession to a critic. 

“ ‘ I think said Martin Lomasney, (‘ Czar ’ of Boston’s 
Eighth Ward), ‘ that there’s got to be in every ward somebody 
that any block can come to — no matter what he’s done — and 
get help. Help, you understand ; none of your law and 
justice, but help,’ ” 

Yet, when all has been said that shows how natural the machine 
is, what real political services it performs, there remains the ugly 

4 

1 H. Zink, City Bosses in the United Stales, p. ^5. 

In fact, Big Tim lay unidentified in the morgiie fgr thirteen days after 
hia body was found, 

“Ibid., p. ayi. “Autobiography of Lmoln Slejfens, p 618. 
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fact that the American city machine, at the best, is a clumsy 

and expensive way of performing some necessary functions 

and that the price it exacts is too often far in excess of any services 
it renders. 

“ They (the bosses) do give them (the poor) coal and help 
them in their private troubles, but as they grow rich and 
powerful, the kindness goes out of the charity and they not 
only collect at their saloons or in lents — cash for their ‘ good- 
ness ’ ; they not only ruin fathers and sons and cause the troubles 
they relieve ; they sacrifice the children in the schools ; let 
the Health Department neglect the tenements, and, worst of 
all, plant vice in the neighbourhood and in the homes of the 
poor.” ^ 

The indictment is thirty years old ; its details would have 
to be amended a little now, but in the main it is still a true bill. 

^ Lincoln Steffens, The Shame of the Citus, p. 302 , 



Chapter II 

ThE RURAL MACHINE 

M ost of the llmelighl of American r^cfoim has been 
concentrated on the cities. They had moie news- 
papers ; they had, in their laige foreign populations, 
obvious sources of civic corruption whose existence supplied 
comforting “ causes “ such as illiteracy, lack of American tradi- 
tions, lack of sound religion, presence of false religion, all con- 
venient surrogates of real and painful thought about the nature 
of politics. In assuming that the city was the breeder of the 
machine politician, the early students of American practical 
politics undeservedly slighted a body of practitioners who were 
at least as competent in their own field as any city boss in his. 
Under the shadow of the state boss, and side by side with the 
more violently coloured city boss, the county boss was a modest 
violet. For one thing, his friends, victims or accomplices seldom 
complained ; there were, and arc, few reform movements in the 
rural coundes. For another, the rewards of the machine in 
rural America could not compare in splendour or notoriety with 
those of the great cities ; they weie meagre, although they 
were regular. Lastly, the political master of a county, or a 
small country town, was not the obvious villain of the writer 
or cartoonist, no bloated, illiterate, coarse parasite on the body 
politic. He was usually not a professional politician in the 
sense that he lived obviously and directly by politics. His 
political power, as a rule, was, or seemed to be, a function of his 
economic position. 

In a county, the leading banker, or lawyer, or the agent of 
the railroad, could and usually did turn his economic and social 
assets to political advantage — and his business, as a rule, did not 
suffer, He might hope, in normal circumstances, to hold his 
power as long as he liked. Rural areas were, and are, far more 
! constant to one party, to the mere label, than the towns ; the 
" regulation of party activities has meant far less in tlie country 
I than in the cities and there were fewer motives for and means of 
f overthrowing the rural boss than his more ’vulnerable— and pos- 
I sibly more guilty — city brotlier. In the jungle of the city it is 
I easy for a boss to slip, to notice treason or placate revolt too 
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late ; he is very much in the hands of his subordinates and may 
be much weaker than his friends or enemies suppose^ — as was 
shown in the case of Croker of New York and Cox of Cincinnati 
two of the masters of modern times. 

Little is known, though much is guessed, concerning the ways 
of the rural boss. He may re-enforce his power by holding mort- 
gages as a banker, or by ingenious handling of the tax-system or 
by equally ingenious handling of the prosecutor’s office. He may 
be in a strong economic position whether as a landholder or as 
owner of the chief local industry, whether it be a factory or, as 
in. one Illinois toiyn, an inebriates’ home. In. any event, he has 
something to give away and if he starts with his own property, 
he soon has the property of the county or town to play with. 
And in these activities he is much less hampered than the city 
boss. Rural organization in America has hardly altered in a 
hundred years, and endless possibilities of jobbery and worse 
are concealed in the archaic organization which still serves for 
rural local government in America. Lastly, owing to the pre- 
posterous over-representation of rural areas in all, or almost all, 
American states, the county boss is in the happy position of 
having public funds to give away that neither come from his 
pocket, nor from those of his constituents. As long as he can 
deliver his county or town in the state to the party that has the 
distribution of the state revenue, he can cultivate liis garden at 
very little cost to anyone except the unfortunate city taxpayer 
who has no friends or rights. It is as county chairman, or in 
some other capacity as representative of the dominant party in 
the state, that the county boss is really formidable and he will 
remain so as long as state politics aie what they are. 

“ The chairman of the county committee is ‘ likely to be 
an important figure in local affairs, and may wield great 
influence in party councils ’ ; he is the executive head of t|ie 
party within the county and is held responsible for the success 
or failure of his party at the polls. Through his power of 
public patronage he is often able to build up a powerful party 
organization in his county ; in such cases he is able .to wield 
the authority of a ‘ benevolent despot ^ 

, The sympathy of the local Press, or its useful silence, can 
f be relied on as a rule ; the editor can be intimidated or bribed. 
^ Platt expressed his indifference to anything that the city Press 
cbuld say against Wm, but the attitude of local papers was 
siriother matter and Jhe was adept in handling them. In this 
he was of the opiiylon of the Irish M.P, who refused to waste 

* J. A. Faiirlie and G, M, Kneier, Comfy Government and Adrmnislratton, p, 1 8 a. 
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time on what The Times had said of him, what he wanted to 
know was what the Skibbereen Eagle would say of him. There 
may be occasional rebels, like the irrepressible editor of the 
Democratic weekly in “ Middletown ”, but even if not all states 
are Indianas with judges who keep sutih objectionable persons 
in their places, the average rural journalist is decidedly a “ boos- 
ter ” not a “ knocker Because there are few open scandals in 
American rural government, it would be rash to conclude that 
county goveinment, and the government of such a town as 
Muncie, Indiana, ^ is much, if at all, purer than that of the 
great cities. 

The differences and the similarities between the American 
county boss and the English leader of the type of Spence Watson, 
are brought out by Mr. J. A. Spender’s account of the English 
local leaders : 

“ This [class] consisted of men who stood outside Parliament 
but who were the political leaders of their localities and had 
the purely disinterested object of keeping their fellow-citizens 
in the right path. Most of them were business or professional 
men to whom politics were necessarily a side-issue, but they 
were the mainstay of the local clubs and Associations . . . 
it was everywhere recognized that they had to be consulted 
before a candidate was ‘ sent down ’ [that is, by the party 
headquarters]. . , . The dissent of any one of them was 
recognized as a matter of grave import which might entail 
the loss of a seat or indeed of several scats.” * 

In America such leadership is available in the counties. 
It is to be feared that the result of keeping the government 
in the hands of the best, that is, of the richest elements in 
these areas, has been disappointing — or that the actual survivor 
of the better-class contestants for local supremacy is corrupted 
in the contest, for the county is the least reformed and the 
least reformable part of American government. When for 
political or admimstrative reasons it is found necessary to in- 
vestigate the affairs of the counties, the results arc astounding 
to spectators who are used to the more decorous graft of the 
modern city machine. Even the hypocrisy of orderly, if 
deceptive book-keeping, is often, disdained and the electors 
care little what is done as long as the “ share-out ” is fairly justly 
administered. The crude bribery of the old-school city politician 
is still used in rural areas and the moral purity that one expects 
of the virtuous peasant is confined to legislation for the wicked 

' I am using town in its English sense to desefibe what would be called 
a small city in America. Muncie, Indiana, is “ Middletown ”. 

“J. A. Spender, Sir Robert Hudson, pp 65-6. 
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cities. If one has to hope for the salvation of the Republic for 
the spread of such political methods as supported the power of 
Len Small, “ the Kankakee Farmer ”, in Illinois, or of the rural 
faithful who help Mr, Roraback to keep Connecticut safe for the 
power trust, the reform game must be up. 

There are attempts to introduce reforms in such states as 
North Carolina, occasional assertions of state authority by 
energetic and city-supported governors such as Al Smith. The 
hooding of the counties near New York City by suburban 
residents may breed revolt such as the attempt to unseat “ Boss ” 
Ward in Westchester County, or the defeat of the Republican 
machine in Rockland County may upset the old system, tem- 
porarily, at least, but in the real rurak counties of the eastern 
and middle western industrial stales, endemic corruption is 
one of the permanent features of rural life — and one of the 
most flourishing forms of farm •relief. It seems evident that 
American farmers either, as in the west, vote for class interests, 
regardless of party lines, or, in the east, rejoice that they have a 
country to sell, Reform will come, if at all, from a falling off 
in the demand the average farmer in the older states is too 
poor to keep a conscience. 



Chapter III 

THE MACHINE AND THE ELECT lONH 

W HEN a war over voting rights was threatened in South 
Africa, Mr. Dooley gave President Kiuger some 
advice that would have been superfluous if directed 
to any competent American boss ; he told Kruger to give the 
Uitlanders all the votes they wanted, but to count them himself. 
In the happy pre-reform days, elections in an American city 
w^ere real contests. To vote at all was an eflbit of civic coinage 
in face of the toughs who infested the very primitive polling booths 
and who had no hesitation m assaulting anyone who seemed 
likely to be voting wrong. It was still more couiagcous, when 
it is remembered that there was no certainly that the vote, if 
cast, would be counted, and if counted would have any weight 
against the floods of ballots cast by “ repeaters ”, “ colonizers ”, 
“ mattress rotors”, or plain “ ballot stuflers and, lastly, it 
was humiliating to learn, as not infrequently happened, that 
one’s vote had been cast, hours btforc, by some active agent of 
the machine. After the Civil War, especially, election frauds 
on a great scale were frequent and bold, it is probable 
that the Tammany Democrats “stole” New York for Horatio 
Seymour in i068 ; there was reason for the sceptic iim with 
which return.s were awaited all over rhe Union, and for 
the advice of the expert, who said the safe rule was to 
“ claim everything till the last returns were in and then shout 
fraud 

Electoral laws were much improved, especially after the 
adoption of the “ Australian ballot ”, that is, an official ballot 
which replaced the ballots hitherto issued by the parties. The 
old private ballots, printed by the machine and haiidetl to the 
voters as they entered the polling booth, made the deliveiy of 
the machine vote easier and mote certain, but even with these 
disloyalty was possible. The great Bowery boss, “ Big Tim ” 

^ The terms are probably self-explanatory, but repeaters are citizens who 
vote too often ; colonizers and mattress voters, nop-qualified voters imported 
into tire constituency for the occasion. The useful class of repeaters have 
their martyr in the person of “ Bat ” Shea of Trc?^, N.Y., who “ went to 
the chair ” for killing an inquisitive Republican worker, 

aa? 
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Sullivan, was said on one occasion to have had the ballots which 
his faithful were ordered to use to the exclusion of all others, 
perfumed, but not all machines could think of, or achieve such 
masterpieces of organization. 

One resource of tlie machine still lies in padding the elec- 
toral lists. Since the days of Sir Robert Peel the importance 
of “ registration ” has been appreciated by all practical politicians 
in Britain, but in America “ registration ” has not meant merely 
the securing of votes for friends and the denying them to enemies. 
It has not been a mastery of election law that has marked the 
American expert,, as much as a mastery of all possible illegalities. 
To flood the electoral rolls with mythical voters whose ballots 
can be cast by skilled personators and repeaters has often been 
the primary activity of a machine. The creation of “ dummy ” 
votes requires tact. It was giving in to a mistaken sense of 
humour that led a politician in Terre Haute, Indiana, to register 
his dog.^ A well-planned reform attack on a machine in Phila- 
delphia, Chicago, or Atlanta, begins with an attempt to re- 
move from the voting lists the men in buckram who have been 
put there by prudent professional politicians. Sometimes, the 
reformers get their way ; but the purging of election lists requires, 
like their padding, that day-to-day attention to the job, at which 
the machine is so much better than any body of men animated 
merely by public spirit. Yet electoral frauds are hard to check 
if the official guardians of the purity of the polls are less than 
whole-hearted, and competent witnesses suspect that the most 
rigid election laws, and the most foolproof voting machines, 
cannot keep really competent hands from helping on a good 
cause. Violence, intimidation, illiteracy’s artful aid, misuse of 
absent-voting privileges, are all charged against various machines. 
In Cicero, the protectorate of Mr. “ A 1 ” Capone, it was alleged 
by serious witnesses, that gunmen carried off two zealous 
workers of the opposite side in 1924, and from the pleased 
surprise which greets a peaceful election in Cook County 
[Chicago], it is probable that completely free voting is a luxury 
in parts of Illinois. Mr. Norman Thomas has made very 
serious charges against Tammany conduct of the election of the 
borough president of Manhattan in 1931, and the astonishing 
uniformity of mind displayed by the voters of Philadelphia 
has aroused, suspicion, if it has not produced proof of wrong- 
doing. 

Fraudulent dealings with the votes cast are hard to prove, 
but American politicians are ready with stories of “ steals ” that 
are, at least, ingenious. According to Judge Jarecki, for ways 

The same Oaligulan sense of humour has been displayed by a French 
artist in poUfles. 
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that are dark and tricks that are vain, Chicago election officials 
are peculiar, but that is only local “ boosting 

It is a dull election in Pennsylvania that does not produce 
its stories of election trickery ; of fraudulent registration and 
“ phantom ballots ”, that is, sets of voting papers which appeal 
to have been marked by the same hand or which, having been 
lefr incomplete by careless voters, have been finished by indus- 
trious election officers. If one can believe half of the chaiges 
made, one is entitled to speak of these expei ts as men “ who have 
been accustomed to stealing elections for years, and they are 
artists at it. Give them one night complete and they will 
change any election if it requires only the changing of 15,000 
votes.” ^ In the South the necessity for securing the power of 
the dominant race has sanctified many odd electoral practices. 
Mr. Cole Blease of South Carolina gratified his constituents and 
did not really surprise or shock his colleagues when he told the 
Senate that ” ‘ Mr. Coolidge received 1,100 votes in my State. I 
do not know where he got them. I was astonished to know they 
were cast and shocked to know they were counted.’ ” ® Even the 
theoretically fraud-proof voting machines which are made to 
facilitate speed in counting and to avoid the possibilities of trickery 
inherent in the old ballot sometimes fail to come up to specifica- 
tion, and a large number of New Yorkers who wanted to express 
their contempt for the Tammany nominee for Mayor in the 
election of 1933 found the voting machines strangely reluctant 
to permit this scratching of the ticket. Nevertheless, election 
“ steals " of the old and bold style are undoubtedly rarer and a 
moderately reassuring verdict has been given by a competent 

’ A fraud described by Judge Jarecld is interesting ; “ Another thing 
that is veiy difficult to dbclose is the vote that is changed by what we call 
a short-pencil artist. When the votes are being counted in the boardrooms 
of the various local boards some man will come in there with a short pencil 
concealed in the palm of his hand and make a lot of crosses on the ballots. 
That fraud will never be disclosed. It never can be found excepting in one 
or two cases that I have run across where the ballot happened to be marked 
in ink, and those artists you know, not realizing the fact that the ballots 
were marked in ink, marked them again in lead-pencil ” (Reed ComtmUee 
Hearings, p. 1849)- 

A variant on this trick was described to me by a Hoosier friend as common 
in the great days of the Ku Klux Klan, in Indianopolis. For the clumsy 
short pencil of the Chicago version was substituted a piece of lead and a 
long thumbnail. This was easier and more elegant, but the political arts of 
Indiana ate to those of the rest of the United States, as the election devices 
of Marseilles, and the Midi in general, are to those of the slower-witted north 
of France. 

* Mr. G. G. McGovern’s testimony. Mye Commitiee Hearings (Rennsylsania, 
p. 174). 

“ Paul Lewinson, Race, Class and Party, A History ^ Negro Suffrage and Wljite 
Politics in the South, p. log. 
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authority ; “ Honest elections already prevail in many of our 
states, including some of our largest cities.” ^ 

One useful ally of the machine has been the “ long ballot 
In their hostility to aristocracy and centralized authority, the 
comtitudon-makers of the Jacksonian era inflicted on the states 
the direct election of a great number of officers who had hitherto 
been appointed by the executive. Not merely the Governor, but 
mia.iy subordinate officials, the Attorney- Genera], the State 
Treasmer, the Judges, and local state officials, were made to 
undergo the ordeal of direct election. Then it was customary 
to hold all elections on the same day and in the same place, so 
that one ballot piper might contain the name.s of candidates for 
President of the United States ; candidates for the House of 
Representatives and, in two biennial elections out of three, 
candidates for the United Stales Senate ; candidates for state 
olhccs ; for both houses of the state legislature ; for the judicial 
vacancies ; for mayoi and a numbci of other local oflicials ; for 
the city council or councils. Of course, tliis long list of candidates 
contained obscure names that no human being could be expected 
to distinguish one from another, and minor offices that few 
could caie who filled. “ Within the city of Chicago each voter 
is expected in a brief series ot years to vote for at least x 78 different 
officials, and in Cook County, outside of Chicago there are nearly 
as many officers to be elected.” ® In addition to the long lists 
of candidates, thtre arc complicated constitutional amendments 
to be voted on in many cases. The objection lo the long ballot 
was put by Horace Greeley in 18G7 the Convention lo reform 
the constitution of New York : “ ‘ When-the-peoplc-take-up-their- 
balloLs-they-want~lo-see-who-is-to»be-govprnor ; that’s-all-they- 
care-about. They-don’t-want-to-read-a-whole- chapter-of-the- 
Bible-on-lheir-ballots ! ”’ * Nevertheless, democratic theory was 
called in to enforce the resistance of the practical politician. The 
Socialist objected in the name of popular control, and also because 
his chance of .success as candidate for the leading offices being 
small, the absorption of them in the greater offices, would destroy 
whatever faint hope of office, or even of a good showing, he 
might have had. Bosses had objections to this reform whose 
chief value lay in concentrating authority and responsibility 
at the head* of the ticket, and depriving the machine of a 
useful mechanism for creating that public bewilderment on 
which machines flourish. In the interminable lists of candidates 

1 J<Ccxftoiml Aiunkipal Revtna (Election supplement), September, 1930, 

, ' Strictly, until recent fjmes in all states, and still, in most states, the 

list of prestdential electors of the parties, 

* W» V. Dodd, in Jlhnois, pp. 69-70. 

* A. D‘ White, AtttQpid^rafhy^ II, p, 143. 
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for office, the people very easily lose their way. Expert prac- 
titioners ate not slow to take advantage of the ignorance of the 
electorate. Humorists have induced cities to elect mythical 
persons to office and identity, or similarity, of names has given a 
chance for odd mistakes. 

“ In a recent piimary in an Eastern state a man by the 
name of Burrell sought the nomination for Slate Trca.surer, 
the office then being held by one Burrill. The former was 
patently lacking in certain fundamental qualifications for that 
office, Irut adroitly adopted the campaign slogan, ‘ Experience 
Counts ’ — and won the election.” ’■ 

A similar confusion of names almost gave Ohio a blacksmith 
Chief Justice, and thougli it failed to come off, the public utilities 
corporations and the central Republican machine attempted to 
prevent the re-election of Senator George W. Norris, by entering 
a young man called Geoige W. Norris, in the Nebraska Repub- 
lican primary of 1930, in the hope that enough confusion would 
result to defeat the veteran “ insurgent ”, Though the execution 
was faulty, and the subsequent lying incompetent, the idea was 
ingenious enough to deserve more skilful application. Even 
small rural areas have far too many elective offices and too com- 
plicated clecdons. 

Here, the rcformeis hit at a real evil. It was impossible to 
expect intelligent choice in such cucumstances and the tempta- 
tion, not to say the necessity, to vote the “ straight party ticket ” 
was overw’helraing. Various reforms have been adopted. The 
number of elective offices has been a little diminished by state 
reorganization and the lumping of all elections together, at one 
time, has been successfully attacked in some areas, The regular 
mayoral elections in New York are held in odd-numbered years, 
thus cutting ihem off from the national and state elections, which 
are held in even-numbered years. An attempt has been made to 
lengthen the term of the Governor from two to lour years, thus 
reducing the elections to that extent, but party interests have 
come into conflict with an obvious reform. Both parties arc m 
favour of the reform, but it is to tlie interest of the Republicans, 
in New York, and in other doubtful state.s, to have the national 
elections and the state elections at the same lime, as the Repub- 
lican vote is more easily got out for the national than for the 
state party. The interest of the Democrats is, of course, quite 
the opposite. Tffie only time they have failed to elect the 
Governor ofNew York since 1918, was in 1920, when the Harding 
wave carried in Nathan Miller against -*A 1 Smith and, in 

^ H, R, Bruce, Amikan Purlm and FohUcs, p. 226, 
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1924, Theodore Roosevelt, Jr., made a much better showing on 
Coolidge strength than was made on his own, two years later, 
by the intrinsically stronger Ogden Mills. The interests and 
assets of local and national parties are so artfully entwined in the 
American system, that a complete separation of elections, on 
the English model, would have unforeseeable effects. It would 
probably so increase the notorious contradictions between the 
national and local strength, that is, increase Democratic strength 
in Republican states, that further advance on these lines will 
await a real party transformation. 

But the real strength of the machine is in its agents, not in 
defective election laws or fraudulent elections. Their business 
is to get out the vote, and to that they devote remarkable pains 
and skill. They are, as has been explained, on the job all the 
year round, storing up gratitude and drawing on it at election 
times. The odds are always on the machine candidate ; he 
seldom needs to resort to election trickery. 

It is not, however, the final election that the machine fears. 
As a rule the final election is, in boxing language, a “ set-up ”. 
Chicago is, perhaps, the only big city where the parties are on 
sufficiently even terms, and sufficiently ill-disciplined internally, 
to make the final election always doubtful. In other cities, it 
is the seizure of the party label of the dominant party that counts. 
Had the Boston Democrats composed their diferences in 1925, 
there would have been no chance for the Republican candidate. 
It was the defeat of Mayor Hylan in the New York Democratic 
primaries in 1925, that made “Jimmy ” Walker Mayor of New 
York. The subsequent massacre of the unfortunate Mr. Water- 
man was a legal formality. It is for control of the primaries that 
professional politicians, of ail ranks, strive. For the earnest 
party worker, anxious to rise in his profession, there is no 
nightmare so dreadful as a primary defeat : 

“ He can afford to lose the precinct in the general election. 
That will not hurt him much. It may not be his fault. He 
may be a Democrat in a Republican stronghold, and the 
most he is expected to do is to make a good showing. But 
there is no excuse for him to lose in the primaries. He must 
deliver the goods there.” ^ 

Now, strong as the machine is in acquired voting assets and 
whole-time service in the final elections, it is twice as strong in 
the primeries, for they are persistently neglected by the large 
class of citizens who kpow and care nothing for the organization 
of the parties to whic^ they belong ; even if they, as good citizens 

^ Frank B., Kent, The Great Game of Politics^ p. 3. 
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should, roll up in November to ratify the fait accompli by casting 
their superfluous votes. Roughly speaking, half as many people 
vote in primaries as in general elections.^ The proportion of 
machine votes, in that half, is exceptionally high. 

“ The machine vote always registers and always votes, and 
even in the wards exclusively populated by the rich there are 
always votes the machine can get in a primary^ — chauffeurs, 
maids, watchmen and workmen who belong to the ward 
clubs and follow the executives.” ® 

When we reflect on the power of party labels, the indiffer- 
ence bred, in most countries, by mere municipal politics ; the 
strong hold the machine has secured on the electoral machinery 
in most cities ; and all the temptations to acquiescence held out 
to the citizen ; the deliverance of the city from the bosses, by 
mere voting, seems a forlorn hope indeed. 

This is not true of states where the primary is manifestly the chief and, 
often, the only elecUon. 

“ Ibid., p. 37. 



Chapter IV 

SPOILS AMD REWARDS 

I T was one of t^e beliefs of the reformers of the eighties, full 
of the re- ererice for English methods that they learned from 
their Irish mentois, E. L. Godkin and James Bryce, that the 
spoils system was at the root of the city machine and that the 
introduction of the “ merit system ” into the local Civil Service, 
would work the miracle it was expected to work in the national 
sphere. 

I’he machine has of course to pay or reward its adherents,, 
the officers as well as the rank and file. Though civil service 
is theoretically in force in most of the big cities, its execution 
leaves a good deal to be desired and there is a widespread 
belief that it is desirable to have a friend at court, as well as a 
high rank in the examination. Rightly or wrongly, politicians 
are able to give the impression that they can find a wly into jobs 
for their friends and a way of punishing their, enemies, that 
makes for good party discipline. In Chicago, though the city 
has civil service rules, Cook County has not, and the machine 
can usually get its w'ay in one or other of the numerous nests 
for politicians provided by the Chicago governmental system. 
In any case, as in the federal system, the best jobs are in the 
uncontrolled patronage of the machine in power. Out of 121,000 
city employees in New York 3,000 are exempt from all civil 
service control and these 3,000 include most of the district 
leaders, who usually have jobs paying $5,000 a year in salary 
apart from pickings. In Pittsburgh and Allegheny County, 689 
districts have their leaders on the public pay-roll, either of the 
city or county. It is the district and ward leaders and the 
assistants in the precincts who do the real work, both in the pri- 
maries and at election times. As Mr. Mackey put it to the Reed 
Committee ; 

The Republican organization of Philadelphia can live 
without a Senator, because we have had that experience a 
good many years, bujC it cannot live without committee men ; 
and we have alrao^ 3,000 ward committee men to elect, and 
S of the first and vital importance to that organization.” ^ 

i r Rud CifnMtttee Hearings, p. 575. 

‘ ' 234 
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The Dencen faction in Chicago has been able to keep a 
nucleus of its fighting force together, because it has always had 
some hold on patronage, through the federal government when 
the leader was a Senator, through local legal officials, with 
ineful resources, when all else failed. The spoils of war not only 
quarter party mercenaries on the public, but they can be made 
profitable to party headquarters “ The old-fashioned assess- 
ment of public employees, pruned a bit and equipped with a 
modern system of underground irrigation, still flouiishe's.” ^ The 
relation of offices to politics is still taken for granted over a great 
part of the United States. 

In tliis respect, there is little to pick and choose between the 
state and city machine. Even the small rural patronage is 
party ammunition. It was on his county patronage that Platt 
relied in New York wheir David Hill, the Democratic slate bo.ss, 
had everything else. It provided the Republiran machine with 
just enough nourrshment to keep it alive. In more recent Ttnos, 
governor “I,cn” Small has shown what can be done vrith state 
patronage and the squeezing of bis campaign frrnds out of the 
state employees in Illinois was worthy of the best models . Indeed, 
with the growth of state activities, there is a good deal more to be 
raised from state employees than used to be the case, whether 
the state is nominally under civil service or, like Connecticut, 
has abandoned tiresome pretence and hoisted the Jolly Roger of 
uncontrolled spoils. In the main, offices, though in the cities 
they are well paid, are not in themselves first-class prizes. A 
man cars live off his salary as alderman or borough president or 
mayor, but he will not make a fortune that way, hardly even a 
competciice The Sheriff of New York, in the old days of fees, 
did pretty well and the nomination was something tire machine 
did not throw away lightly. In one case, it was suspected that 
Sheriff Hugh Grant drew, but did not keep, all the revenues of 
the office ; he rvas believed to have Croker for a silent partner, 
he was a “ tulchan ” sheriff.® It was after profitless years as 
an Assemblyman that Al Smith had his family needs and his 
honesty recognized by nomination as Sheriff of New York County. 

There remain, however, a distressingly large number of 
voters who cannot be won with jobs, because there are not 
enough satisfactory jobs to go round. This produces plain 

* “ The New Tammany ”, by Joseph MrGoldrick, in American Aferettrj, 
September, tga8. 

® The Regent Morton, in Scotland, thought of an ingenious way of getting 
hold of the Church revenues after the Reformation. He made dummy bishops 
who drew the revenues of the sees, but turned thc,gieater part of them, over 
to the leaders of tlie machine, of that time and place. The irrwerent populace 
christened these prelates, “ tulchan bishops ”, a tulchan being a straw calf, 
put beside a bcreaied cow to make it give milk. 
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bribery and fancy variants. It is not necessary to bribe a majority 
to get a majority. A machine may have almost enough regular 
voters to carry the election, and it is the business of the officers 
to know where the necessary additional voters are to be got. 
Some can be got for nothing, by speeches, letters, personal 
influence, by appeal to party, or racial, or religious prejudices, 
or affiliations, some have even views on public matters, yet when 
all this has been allowed for, there remain the venal — who may 
be decisive. 

As has been suggested, it was a comforting illusion of the 
early reformers that corruption was a city disease, that in the 
sturdy American farmers was represented the hope of public 
purity. Few share this illusion now. It is generally believed 
that rural voters are, indeed, less subject to machine pressure 
than are city voters ; either the rural machine works less 
effectively or the farmer is le.ss constant and less grateful. It is, 
at any rate, fairly certain that when a farmer is open to bribery, 
he requires a greater temptation than the less thoroughly Ameri- 
canized voter of the -towns. He is better able to judge of the 
market, he can make a better bargain and he usually does.i 

The sad cases of Vermilion County, Indiana, and of Adams 
County, Ohio, are in the text-books as examples of rural degrada- 
tion, but they are far from being unique. The rural machine 
can do less for the average voter and so has often to pay cash— 
and seldom cash raised on the spot. Indiana had long a reputa- 
tion for venality and, as it was a doubtful state, money was 
poured into it at emergencies. Democrats have usually less 
money than Republicans so it was their party which always felt 
that the Republicans were “ stealing ” a naturally Democratic 
state, full of partisans of the type that told an anxious inquirer, 
“ Of course we’ll win — if the other side doesn’t bribe us.” The 
crudities of Indiana practice have been given refinement in the 
great state of Pennsylvania where the legal expenditures are so 
generously planned that it would be churlish to go outside the 
law. The multiplicity of elections puts such a burden on the 
private citizen that he is permitted by the state to draw a modest 
compensation for acting in an administrative capacity at the 
election, Pennsylvania electors require a lot of watching and they 
get it from the numerous watchers hired by the candidates. The 
price varies according to the wealth of liie candidates and the 
business acuteness of the elector. Not everybody is a good 
watcher, a family man is preferred, he may be "able to interest 

* Mr. Frank R, Kent Jells & story of a politician from rural Maryland, 
who was in Baltimore on an election day and was so sutprised at the cheapness 
of metropolitan, votes tMht he could not resist the temptation to buy some— 
though he had no interest in the election that was being held. 
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Others in the cause, and if you enrol every fourth or fifth voter 
as a watcher you manage to win a great majority of the electors — 
and to spend a lot of money. 

When machines fall out, as the Mellon machine fell out with 
the Vare machine in Pennsylvania in 1926, money flows in a 
way that would have astounded even the Yorkshire electors of a 
ceptury ago, but if all is working well, the overhead takes care 
of most liabilities. There are always emergencies when cash 
has to be had suddenly and in large quantities, but it is abnormal 
that the machine should need constant flooding with oil. There 
were pessimists who thought civil service woul^ kiU free maclrine 
service, that everything would have to be paid for in spot cash. 
Elder statesmen like “ Plunkitt of Tammany Hall ” thought 
that patriotic service — unrewarded by jobs— was sure to die. 
As the old song puts it, “ senza speme di diletto vano affetto ^ 
sospirare.” Their fears were unnecessary : the machine has 
always been able to reward the faithful ; political victory, now 
as always, means spoils, not, perhaps, of the old simple kind, but 
highly marketable spoils, nevertheless. Even if jobs and bribery 
were done away with, the fruits of political victory would remain, 
power, and power has always its attractions and, if it is for sale, 
Its buyers. There is the permanent strength of the American 
machine, in the city, in the county, in the state. 



Chapter V 

SOME OF THE MACHINE’S CUSTOMERS 

W HAT have the machines to sell that so many want to 
buy ?' There are, to begin with, the fruits of the 
ill-considered industry of the state legislatures. 

” Americans, with a singular faith in legislation have 
crowded the statute-book with pains and penalties. Every 
penal enactment, whether it is sound or fantastic — whether it 
presciibes a minimum weight for a dozen hen’s eggs or sheets 
of a certain size for hotel beds, whether it forbids the carrying 
of concealed weapons or the use of a foreign language on the 
menu cards of restaurants—affords opportunity for favouritism 
in the enforcement.” ^ 

These laws may be faicical, or occasions for petty blackmail, 
or desirable, but inconvenient to obey. From all the conse- 
quences of such legislation, machines, at times, peiliaps usually, 
sell piotection, that is, keep off police action or guarantee the 
buyers of protection immunity from private police extortion, 
should the police have trespassing habits. 

Into another category fall those laws which a famous District 
Attorney of New York called " administrative lies ”. Designed 
to curb or eradicate some evil, they only force it into allotropic 
forms, or even make an open defiance of the law possible, and 
profitable. All countries have their administrative lies, laws 
that express some hotly held opinion, but have survived the 
emotion which gave them hit th, or laws never enforced, or wliicl\ 
have proved not to be worth enforcing. France has or had some 
fine samples, the now dead laws against cafe-betting and the laws 
against the teligious orders. Bookmakers and Jesuits both 
survived the official disapproval of the law ; it became an 
administrative lie. But it is in the “ Anglo-Saxon ” countries 
that the administrative lie flourishes most, because insistence 
on the difference between the real and the ideal, the desirable 
and fhe possible, the ..good and the prudent course, is not en- 
eouragtd : no politician has ever suffered froin lying on such 

“■E. M Sait, Artierimn Parlies mid Elections, p. 363. 

23S 
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topics half as much as others have suffered for telling the truth. 
Yet if all English-speaking countries have suffered from the 
administrative lie, the United States has been the peculiar home 
of the moral legislator who will do good though evil may, and 
almost certainly will, come of it. It in “ moral ” questions 
that the administrative lie is most powerful, that is, in legislation 
designed to reduce the opportunities for man to sin against certain 
selected commandments These moral questions aie especially 
the prey of zealous clergymen, and women, who press their views 
on legislators who have rather a more extended view of the world 
and of the possibilities of law than their mentors, but who neither 
like nor dare to appear indifierent to the greJit moral questions 
involved In cS®nsequencc, the statute-book is filled with laws 
that ai e not enforced, or arc not enforceable. Not only do they 
do no good, but they do harm, since they prevent the enactment 
of more practical, if less ambitious, statutes. The law against 
street-betting is, perhaps, the best English example ; no one 
with eyes in his head can believe it is enforced, or that, the whole 
machinery of illegal betting has no toleration from the police, 
or that the toleration is free, but experience shows that legis- 
lation on betting which promises to produce some remedy or 
revenue, will be opposed by the moralists and sabotaged by the 
bookmakers. The law on prostitution is in the same state and, 
despite occasional scandals, will continue in that state as long 
as laws are made with good intentions instead of prudent fore- 
sight. 

But our unenforced statutes, and their resultant corruption 
and weakening of the force of law, are as nothing to the tangle 
of moral legislation that has been such a consolation to the 
good and such a blessing to the wicked in the United States, for 

“ The passion of the simpler-minded Americans for aggressive 
legislation controlling private morality, has made the control 
of the police a main source of party revenue,, and dragged the 
saloon and brothel, essentially retiring though these institutions 
^ are, into politics.” ^ 

Laws that are not enforceable, or are only enforceable at a 
cost the community will not stand, are one of the most notorious 
assets of a corrupt American machine. Prohibition, over a 
gteat part of the United States, is an administrative lie of the 
first magnitude, but it is not the only one or the first one. Long 
before the days of national proliibition, Sunday closing of the 
saloons was a stumbling-block to the reformer. The law was 
explicit, but the law was extremely unpopular in the cities where 

^ H, G. Wells, Tht Future in America, p, 176. 
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it had to be applied. Should a reform administration defy the 
opinion of the city, enforce the law and thus bring about a revul- 
sion in favour of the defeated “ machine ”, or wink at the breach 
of the law and thus keep on the side of reform many good citizens 
who would be irritated beyond endurance by having the religious 
taboos of rural puritanism enforced on them ? The same story 
occurs, again and again, in American city history. Laws that 
expressed the moral sentiment of the community, but which no 
one was willing to have thoroughly enforced, laws that expressed 
the moral sentiments of the politically dominant countryside, 
but which had few friends in the cities for which they were 
designed, have tfeen made a touchstone, and the citizens have 
resolved to have cakes and ale from the machine, rather than 
honesty and rural morals from the reformers. If it was said 
that it was disgraceful that men should sacrifice the public good 
to their appetites, it could be replied that the moral appetites 
of the legislators were no more sacred than the fleshly appetites 
of the citizens. One or other had to be sacrificed, or both had 
to be served at the cost of law and honesty. Faced with the 
dilemma, the great heart of the American people has seldom' 
faltered, the law has expressed the highest aspirations of the body 
politic and the consequences have been denied or discounted. 

At times, bold spirits have refused to be bullied. Governor 
Mai shall abandoned the farcical attempt to enforce Sunday 
closing in the cities of Indiana ; Carter Harrison I in Chicago, 
and Tom Johnson in Cleveland, annoyed the righteous by their 
refusal to sacrifice great public interests to the shadow-boxing 
with vice demanded of them by the public opinion of the churches 
and of the women’s clubs ; de mimmis non curat praetor, but they 
sacrificed thereby a good deal of support they might otherwise 
have expected to gain. On the other hand, one of the three 
reform police commissioners under Mayor Strong, Theodore 
Roosevelt annoyed many of his supporters by closing the saloons 
on Sunday and thus breeding friends for Tammany and lessen- 
ing his chance to keep on v/ith the good work of purifying the 
pmice. 

As a rule, however, the legislation that looks so well on paper, 
loola even better in practice to the men who have to work the 
machine, for at some period in the history of every machine, the 
most obvious, though not necessarily the most profitable sources 
of graft, have been the three Bs, booze, betting, brothels. 

The saloon has always been a great force in American politics, 
as its sisters have been in Europe. From a saloon, or through 
the saloon, many a boss rose to the top and the regulations that 
the trade in alcohoj, seems to necessitate ih all countries, make 
the publican or saloon-keeper particularly at the mercy of thC 
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police, particularly in need of political favour or powerd In the 
United States, the power of making life easy for a saloon-keeper 
or of making it very difhcult for him, has been a weapon of every 
machine. If the saloon licence is in itself of value, the granting 
of it, in all countries, is a favour, eithef to a powerful industry 
like the brewing “ trade ” in England ; or to a grateful individual, 
as in Scotland, where the houses are not so regularly or openly 
“ tied ” to the brewers. In America, the favour is granted by 
a political machine which has to be paid in cash and service. A 
saloon is a natural centre of political influence, and so is a speak- 
easy. How much better it is if you can guarantee that all that 
influence will be thrown one way, as was done in Pittsburgh, 
when the local bosses were doing their best to carry out Mr. 
Mellon’s wishes in the 1926 primary ! Mr. Dooley’s opinions 
had more weight in the Archey Road, delivered from behind a 
bar, than they would have had at a street corner, and the saloon 
was one of the chief weapons of the famous “ Hinky Dink ” 
Kenna in the First Ward of Chicago at the time when Mr. Dooley 
was in his prime. 

In a rural area, the local bootlegger was not an unknown 
figure, even before national prohibition, but the farmers did not 
allow saloon-keepers the high social position he had in the cities. 
Platt, in his earlier days, used a drug store as his city colleague 
would have used a saloon, a difference at least of name. 

But it is not only the quasi-legitimate use of the saloon, as 
a source of revenue, or as a forum,- that the machine exploits. 
When a saloon-keeper threw his key into the Hudson, this high- 
spirited defiance of the law was only possible, thanks to a com- 
plaisant police, and the police were only complaisant to those of 
whom the politicians approved. The stricter the regulation of 
the liquor traffic, the better it paid to disregard it, and the more 
had to be paid for the privilege. The inevitable relation between 
the saloon and the machine was used to discredit both institu- 
tions ; the saloon was abused as an ally of political corruption, 
and the machine as a friend of publicans and sinners ; but the 
hostility did not do the machine much harm, whatever damage 
was suffered, in the long run, by saloon-keepers who were, legally, 
abolished. 

In dose connection with the drink traffic went prostitution. 
The connection was an old one, the frequent association of Venus 
and Bacchus was noticed in Roman times, but the Americans 
went “ all out ” to make the connection inevitable, instead of 

‘ The ward politician was normally a saloog-keeper. There is a story 
that a Tammany meeting was emptied by a wag who shouted through the 
door, “ Aldeiman, your saloon’s on fire.'’ In a lUintitc the future lawyer- 
boss, George Olvany, stood alone in the hall whence all but he had fled. 
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merely common. By the social taboo on the saloon, it was 
barred to women of respectability and so it became purely 
masculine — or impurely mixed. In the regulation of prostitu- 
tion, that is, the control of it to produce a revenue, the saloon 
was a great help. It canalized the trade and joined up two 
of the activities of the machine. Not all saloon-keepers catered 
to all appetites, but the reformers often made it hard for them 
not to. The story of the Raines Law in New York ought to 
have been a lesson to reformers. In order to cut down mere 
drinking, a well-known “ up-state ” politician induced the legis- 
lature of New York to pass the law that bore his name. It forced 
saloon-keepers to turn their saloons into “ hotels ”, by providing 
bedrooms. There were far more saloons in New York than any 
possible demand for hotel accommodation could fill, so the 
saloon-keeper had to choose between leaving the bedrooms empty 
— or ufeing them in another profitable business. Soon a “ Raines 
Law Hotel ” was a synonym for brothel, or house of assignation, 
a result that no doubt shocked the righteous, but did not breed 
in them a sufficient scepticism of the wisdom of legislating for 
a great city according to the ideas of moderately upright rural 
politicians.^ 

Apart from the association of the saloon with prostitution, 
the machine' has to face a serious problem in its dealings with the 
latter traffic. There is no shortage of laws, but there is a marked 
shortage of people to enforce them without fear or favour. There 
have been candid leaders, on both the machine and reform sides, 
who have admitted their inability to deal with the problem and 
have been content to 'et it alone, if it was kept within tolerable 
limits, both geographically and psychologically. Tolerated 
areas, “ red-light ” districts, were permitted and a crude system 
of licensing was put into effect. Some honest and independent 
mayors forbade any charge for tV'^'^irivilege of operating, but, 
in general, the liberty of the pro^Qn®''^had its price ; the only 
question was whether all the montg^oufO! pockets of 

the local representatives of the laif qt y/n ether the machine, as 
a whole, or powerful individuals i'.it should have a share. A 
really good going machine, in New York for instance, would, 
perhaps, have liked to do without the “ dirty graft of prosti- 
tution, The supporters of the machine might not have the high 
civic sense of their betters, but they were in general good family 

*■ The Raines Law had, of course, other attractions for its sponsors than 
those of moral endeavour. Its excise provisions added considerably to the 
patton^e at tfie disposal "if the state boss, Mr. Platt, and the necessary 
wndih^ opeiJationa help^ the business of such organizations as “ Fidelity 
Cpmpafaies in one of which, the son of " Uncle John ” Raines was 
ihtcrested. 
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men and women, who objected to a brothel in the neighbourhoods 
where they had to bring up their families. When the traffic 
became too open, when it became too public a nuisance, there 
was grave danger of a revolt. Many of the Irish bosses had 
special scruples about this side of their business and preferred to 
leave this asset of the machine to minor operators. This senti- 
ment found its voice in the great revolt against Tammany that 
followed the revelations of the Lexow Committee and resulted 
in the election of Mayor Strong in 1894. A few years later, the 
veteran boss of Brooklyn, Hugh McLaughlin, fighting the Tam- 
many-provoked revolt in his own territory, and defending the 
autonomy of his machine against the encioachiilg Tiger, appealed 
to the good people of Brooklyn to keep Tammany and its brothels 
at the other end of the bridge. 

In other cities, the problem arose in very odd ways. The 
Ames regime in Minneapolis, in its endeavours to make the city 
an Alsatia for the crooks of the Middle West, exploited all the 
resources of the traffic in the city. The Mayor liimsclf was the 
chief agent in farming out the revenue from this, as from many 
other illicit sources.^ 

The voting strength of the profession was not contemptible, 
for the “ runners ”, and the “ cadets ” could and did vote, not 
merely solidly, but often, for their protectors. One writer goes 
as far as to assert that the brothel interests in Philadelphia were 
worth 85,000 votes — which, with all allowances made for the 
city of homes, suggests a good deal of repeating and colonizing, 
for which arts the houses were admirably adapted. In Denver 
the women, thanks to the early feminism of the state of Colorado, 
could themselves be polled, and ihcir votes were among the most 
valued assets of whatever faction controlled the city police. 

In recent years, the high tide of moral legislation and feeling 
has cramped tlie style of tlie profession and of its political pro- 
tectors, It has not abolished the traffic, but it lias spread it all 
over the cities and has given it protective colouring that makes 
open political protection less possible and less necessary. Of 
coui.se, the financial possibilities of the profession have not been 
neglected. The recent scandals of New York show how much a 
humble policeman could do in the way of taxing and of black- 
mail, thanks to the co-operation of a woman magistrate who did 
not ask too many questions. There may be cases of the old type 
in the chartered anarchy of Cook County (Chicago), hut the 
revenues have to be collected over a wide area by minor agent.s 
whose honesty is hard to guarantee. 

The tliird element of a “ wide-open ” «tow'n, the toleration of 

* One refinement of extortion practised under A'lnes in Minneapolis was 
tlie forcing of the women to buy illustrated faiogtaphies of the city officials. 
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gambling, takes more varied forms in America than in Britain. 
There is much more legal gambling on the stock market than 
among the English poor ; the American working man is free to 
hazard his savings in Wall Street, while his English brother has 
to be content with bettii% on horses or football matches. “ Play- 
ing the ponies ” is a much less important feature of the American 
world than of ours, but there is a good deal of racing gambling 
and the pool rooms (billiard rooms), there, as here, are ’often 
centres for bookmakers and their clients. They pay for protection 
to the police, and to the masters of the police, but they are not 
so important as the clubs and gambling houses which" provide 
for games of chance, cards, roulette and the like. These may 
be private enterprises, paying handsomely for their existence, or 
they may, like some clubs run by Tammany district leaders, be 
active units in the political machine, entitled to free immunity — 
as one rash police commissioner of New York is suspected of 
having discovered recently. Gambling, however, has so many 
legitimate outlets in America, that it plays only a minor part 
in the public support given or refused the machine. 

It can hardly be deiiied, by the most optimistic Briton, that 
these evils are not exclusively confined to the United States : 
but if Britain has her share of administrative lies, the profits of 
them are not often paid into the war chest of any party or political 
organization. 

It will be observed that the revenues of the machine from 
these illicit sources involves co-operation with the police, and in 
the control of the police lies the seat of power for many an Ameri- 
can machine. In the jungle of administrative and taxing 
authorities that buries the unfortunate city of Chicago, the one 
asset of city control that is really different in kind from the assets 
of the Parks Boards, the Sanitary District, etc., is the control of 
the police. Some bosses have concentrated on the police to 
the comparative neglect of other sources of revenue and power, 
such was “ Doc ” Ames of Minneapolis. Others, like Butler of 
St. Louis, have reckoned that the control of the police was all 
that was needed to hold their own against a hostile city adminis- 
tration, In the power of the police often lies the secret of Empire. 

It is easy to see how this is so in dealing with the illicit activities 
of the underworld. Not only have the pimps and bootleggers 
money to contribute, they have numerous counted votes. The 
great days of election slugging are over, but intimidation at the 
polls is by no means a thing of the past, and not only can the 
police fail to repress this abuse, but they can conveniently provide 
sluggers when needed." All the powers of evil can be mobilized 
by a police that knows its business in favour of common friends. 
Ihe immense importance of control of the police has not escaped 
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the eyes of the American politician and over this arm of political 
war, factions and parties have fought. One of the liveliest 
episodes in the history of New York was the attempt to preserve 
the municipal police force, after the state had established its own 
police. In the cause of municipal autonomy, Fernando Wood 
gave battle to the intruding mercenaries, in a serio-comic war. 
New York state soon got tired of policing New York City, or the 
politicians did, but similar enterprises have been tried in other 
cities. 

One powerful motive, in all these assumptions of authority 
by the state, has been the necessity of taking the enforcement of 
moral legislation into more friendly hands than those of the 
average city adrrlmistration. It was to enforce the liquor laws 
that the General Court (legislature) of Massachusetts attacked 
the police autonomy of Boston, and though repelled by the 
vigorous war governor, John A. Andrew, the necessity of aban- 
doning the licence policy of the state, or taking over its enforce- 
ment finally forced, or excused, the destruction of the city’s control 
of its police. Though the experiment has been made in many 
other states, it has seldom lasted and all the great American 
cities, except Boston, Baltimore, St. Louis and Kansas City, have 
control of their police, though, of recent years, the states have 
begun to build up state police fortes in rural areas. The experi- 
ence of Boston may seem to show that state control is a boon, 
but if the Boston police system is administratively a success, it 
is an exception that proves the rule. An impartial, objective 
control of the police, by some body outside local politics, might 
be the solution of the American police question, if the impartial 
authority could be found, but the average American state govern- 
ment is not such a body. The greatest authority on the American 
police has given an unmistakable verdict : 

“ There is scarcely a city in the United States in which the ' 
police department has not been used as the ladder by which 
political organizations have crawled to power. Obstacles in the 
way of complete dominance by party machines have been over- 
come by the easy processes of law, and police departments have 
been revamped and reshaped, not in the interests of public 
service, but to facilitate the operation of the spoils system or 
strengthen the grip of some political machine.” * 

Few, indeed, are the cases when police elliciency had any- 
thing to do with the reform ; it might be the ostensible reason, 
but plain party politics were usually ai the bottom of the re- 
organization. Politicians in the state capitals could not endure 

^ R. B, Fosdick, Atmican Polm SysUm, pp. 1 15-16. 
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to see all the power and patronage a police system gives, in the 
hands of a rival machine. The police changes have usually 
represented the attempt of one party, or faction, to steal the 
assets of police control from rivals, who were stronger in the city 
than in the stale. Ohio" police history has been lull of interest 
for the critic. Both Cleveland and Cincinnati have had their 
police autonomy taken away from them, at different times, to 
make things pleasanter for the party in control of the state 
government in Columbus ; the efficiency of the police force was 
a minor, if any, consideration. When the police of Denver were 
put under the control of the stale government of Colorado, the 
Populist Governor removed the Commissioner “ ‘ because the 
good of the Populist party in Colorado demahded it ^ He 
was merely more candid than most of his brethren. The rural 
and moral Anglo-Saxon Democrats of Missouri refused, in 1914, 
to admit the right of St. Lpuis to police “home rule”. Ex- 
Governor Folk, backed up by the “better elements” of the city, 
declared the object of the movement was not home rule, but 
brewery rule, and he and they were unwilling to allov/ the city 
to decide for itself whether it really objected to brewery rule. 
“ Boss ” Platt was anxious to seize the control of the New York 
City Police, but Governor Odell, perhaps with history in his 
mind, refused to carry out this highly dangerous policy ; profit- 
able, no doubt, if it came off, but dangerous all the same. Tam- 
many would fight to the death for freedom, and few in the city 
would hesitate to fall in to defend the inherent right of New 
York to have its own type of bad police, rather than the type 
favoured by the ruial moralists and grafters. 

The battle does not end with the legislative assertion of 
state supremacy, for, to be effective, the police must be paid for 
out of city funds. With the good will of most of the citizens, the 
local machine can at times sabotage the police administration, as 
the Democratic administration has recently done in Kansas 
City, and thus force a retreat on the state, or compel a further 
invasion of civic autonomy which endears the city politicians 
even more to the insulted citizens. 

In the conti'ol of the police lies one of the chief marks and 
causes of machine success. The moment “ Big Bill ” Thompson 
took over in Chicago from Mayor Dever, the Chief of Police 
walked the plank, and there could have been no more open sign 
of the zeal of the Pittsburgh machine for the Mellon ticket, than 
thff adoption of the Pepper-Fisher badges by the police of the 
city ra 1926. The hear and ragged staff were no more evidence 
pf livery asd njaintenance in medieval England than this ! 
Siiice there have |jeen regular police forces xn America, they 
‘ R. B. Fosdick, American Police Systems, p- loi. 
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have been political forces of the first order. If the police be 
with me, what care I who is against me ? So might a boss say 
and he would be right, half the time, at any rate. 

American police forces, if not “ the finest in the world ”, are 
more like other police than Europeans dike to admit, and are a 
good deal better than they are sometimes painted. They are the 
victims of a bad system and in contemplating past and present 
scandals, it is as well to remember, that even at the worst, as 
Mr. Don Maiciuis has pointed out, “the police departments of 
our great cities arc honeycombed with honesty 

It is not sufiicient to control the police, there are other 
important public officials to be squared or sifenced. The office 
of distiict, or state’s attorney in America has an importance that 
we can hardly appreciate. The discretion of the Attorney- 
General in England, who can refrain from prosecuting a Sir 
Edward Carson or a Campbell, can^make an example of a Lord 
Kylsant or of a Communist agitator, is, of course, an important 
part of our political system and has its difficulties but, in America, 
the power is les.s centralized, less public and less responsible. The 
recent assailants of Tammany judged rightly when they struck at 
Mr. Crain, the District Attorney ; if the machine is vulnerable, it 
is there. In Chicago, the State’s Attorney’s office was the support 
of the authority of Mr. R. E. Crowe and has had its martyrs to 
duty in the gang wars. What duties Mr, MeSwiggin was per- 
forming when he was “ bumped off”, it is hard to discover, 
but the ability to prosecute and not to prosecute, to call a 
friendly instead of an inquisitive Grand Jury, is a great power, 
and is worth fighting and killing for. A District Attorney who 
forgets his makers, may do serious damage to a machine, as 
was shown by Folk in St, Louis, or to individuals as Whitman 
and Jerome showed in New York, damage ranging from convic- 
tions and executions like that of Lieutenant Becker, to comic 
episodes like the arrest of a leading politician, Maurice Holohan, 
in a gambling “ joint 

The power of a District Attorney, for good and evil, is so 
far reaching that he is worth placating by all ranks in society— 
and so are his masters, 

“ Basically there is no ethical distinction between the 
prosecutor’s entering of a nolle [prosequi] in a case against 
a friend of a political ‘ boss ’ in order that he might gain or 
retain the favour of that ‘ boss and the refusal of the counsel 
of a leading bank to attack that prosecutor’s entering of that 
^Jerome caught tins eminent politician ani^was told that he had gone 
to tire place to rescue a “ wayward son ", The " wayward son ” came back 
at hts father with great vigour and the whole episftde bred unhealthy levity 
at the expense of Tammany Hall, 
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nolle for fear that such an attack may enable that ‘ boss ’ 

directly or indirectly to harm that bank.” 1 

It was as District Attorney, that Oakey Hall made himself 
a popular figure in NewrYork, and, when he was Tweed’s Mayor, 
he remarked, “ ‘ Few persons have so many tried friends as I have, 
and tried friends are always magnanimous.’ ” ^ 

In a good-going machine, the judges are part of the system. 
Nominated by the bosses, they are expected to know their master’s 
voices. Sometimes it is merely a matter of patronage. In 
New York, the Surrogate, with his great resources in the way of 
referees and administrators, is a central figure in the patronage 
system. The nominee of Tammany is expected to take heed 
to the advice given him as to the disposition of the political 
assets, and should he, like one impetuous Irish incumbent of 
modern times, forget the implied condidons of his “ election ”, 
he will be defeated when he appeals for the suffrages of his 
indifferent fellow-citizens. Other judges have pickings to give 
away to the promising young lawyers whose professional careers 
Tammany takes in hand. Substantial justice may be done, but 
Tammany men get “ all the breaks In minor cases, at least, 
a good boss looks after his own. The magistrate, the prosecutor, 
get the tip to go slow and a mild reproof may replace a sentence, 
if the local agent of the machine thinks fit. The quality of mercy 
blesses him that gives and him that takes in the American 
system. Suspicions of class bias in the English local courts have 
not yet died down so that too many stones cannot be thrown at 
a system which systematizes the adjustment of the law to the 
individual, but it may, of course, go further than tempering 
justice with mercy and the judicial systems of all the great cities 
have been suspect, from time to time, of very unjudicial conduct. 
The machine nominates judges ; the election is usually a for- 
mality ; it punishes them ; and, in New York, at least, it takes 
money for selling places on the bench. We have the French 
precedent to show that a venal magistracy may yet have a high 
standard of conduct, but not all American judges are worthy 
specimens of the noblesse de la robe. They undoubtedly listen 
with special attention to lawyers who are part of the machine ; 
they thus add to its revenue, for service of the machine has its 
legal reward and the endorsement of a lawyer, or of a judge 
by the machine, has a serious cash value and is only given for 
money or money’s worth. The survey of Criminal Justice in 
Cleveland revealed a state of affairs in which it was the height of 
imprudence to appear^before certain judges against or without 
machine lawyers ; a good witness tells us that practice in- the 

^Qdminal JustiamClevt[and,p, 7 .ao. * M.R. Werner, Tammany Hall, p, 11^. 
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lower courts of New York is a racket ; and the whole system is 
elegantly symbolized in the ceremony whereby a new magistrate 
in New York is invested with his gavel by his (Tammany) 
district leader. 

Administrative discretion, whether It is applied to carrying 
a gun, or to the issuing of boxing licences,^ is a rich seam for the 
administrators and it is prudent to pay twice for services that 
are really necessary. The docks of New York yield a substantial 
revenue to more than the city, and from time to time the investi- 
gations reveal that the tribute is being paid. It used to be the 
French Line, now it is the Norddeutscher Lloyd, but it seems 
probable that the other lines which have not testified to this 
kind of extortion have not, therefore, been immune. It helps, 
in most dealings with a machine, to pay for service, or to have a 
season ticket, or to get a pass from someone in power, and when 
the habit is really ingrained everything from the issue of marriage 
licences to the sale of judgeships is in danger of being over- 
charged for and so involving disagreeable publicity when at last 
the victims “ squeal ”. 

The great discovery of the machine, made in comparatively 
modern times, is the infinite possibilities of “ honest graft 
There were, of course, pioneers of earlier days who had stumbled, 
almost by accident, on the secret, but the turn-over of the officers 
of the great machines to legal larceny has only become general 
in the present century. “ Plunkitt of Tammany Hall ” expressed 
his political philosophy in the dictum-; I seen my opportunities 
and I took ’em.” It is the mark of the “ New Tammany ” to 
make the opportunities. The Duke of Wellington congratulated 
himself on his ability to guess what was on the other side of a 
hill ; the well-commanded machine makes the hill and uses 
the advance information it thus obtains. Honest graft is 
“ essendaliy gambling for a rise in the market, with the advantage 
of inside information The condemnation of property to 
make a park, to build a school, to make way for a new road, all 
such legitimate enterprises pay anybody handsomely for skilful 
guessing— -and still better do they pay the well-informed politician 
who can bet on a sure thing. Yet how is such investment in 

* The handsome returns from heavy-weight boxing which attracted 
attention a few years ago opened new vistas of graft to politicians. As New 
York was, by far, the best market for this entertainment, the State Boxing 
Commission which acted as a legal " N.S.G.” in the matter was believed to 
be open to persuasion m the exercise of its administrative discretion. Mr. 
Tunney was induced to sign away 25 per cent of his share in the first Dempsey 
fight to an agent, Timothy J, Mara, to secure a New York venue for the fight. 
Mara failed to do so and Mr. Tunney refused tdpay, It came out in testi- 
mony that Harry Wills, m whom a few enthusiasts saw another Jack Johnson, 
had signed away 95 cent of his future takings to get a chance at the title I 

^ jRm RefiMCf October 1, 1930. / 
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inside information to be prevented or even deprecated, since in 
such ^ays are legitimate businesses run and respectable fortunes 
made ? It takes remarkable fortitude to refuse to speculate, in 
a speculative society, on inside information, whether that infor- 
mation refers to new Improvements, profitable contracts that 
are about to be made with a government or city department, 
or other activities, in which time is of the essence of the profit. 
Only exceptionally sensitive spectators can expect the average 
jrolitician to display the virtue necessary to resist such temptation 
— the more that the public, far from admiring his virtue, is likely 
to write him down as a fool for his pains. 

The dilficulty IS that such “ honestgraft ” slides, imperceptibly, 
into less defensible practices. From buying property that is to be 
condemned by the city, at a handsome price, to buying property 
in order that the city may condemn it, is a narrow and a frequent 
step. From that, the descent to all kinds of jugglery with the 
city’s interests is easier still. What has begun as ordinary 
business practice ends, quickly, as one more “ racket ”. The 
fruits of informed foresight soon become a “rake-off”. The 
advantages of knowing the specifications of a city contract in 
advance, and of knowing the bids, are manifest, and still more 
manifest is the advantage of drawing up your own specifications. 
It was the prescription of a special type of drain-pipe, which only 
one firm made, that brought about, a few years ago, the downfall 
of one New York politician and was one of the first swallows of 
the present summer of Tammany scandals. Yet it is a type of 
abuse very hard to root out. Something so like it that only a 
patriot can see the difference, has happened recently in at least 
one British city, and more flagrantly in an Australian city. 
There are dark rumours of “ rings ” in governmetit contracting 
circles even in Britain, and the sad story of bribery in private 
contracts need hardly be dwelt on, What does, in the main, 
mark off the American system, is the systematization of it and 
its direct political causes and consequences, 

Another source of power and profit has been the archaic and 
absurd taxing system of the American states and local authorities. 
The personal property tax is not merely a general invitation to 
bold and safe perjury, it is a means of using and selling influence, 
So it is with other taxes. Joseph Pulitzer believed that Crokcr 
punished him for his anti-Tammany attacks in the World by 
ridiculously high tax assessments, and similar stories have spread 
in phicago in mqre recent years. 

The growth of a long and complicated building code has 
been a godsend to the fiiachine. In the jungle of regulations and 
ipossible inspections dies the possibility of levying endless black- 
mail on. the owners of real estate, and of selling protection 
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handsomely. ^ Can we wonder, then, that to the old and tradi- 
tional connection between contracting and Tammany Hall, there 
has come to be added a new “ racket ” and that the ex-leader, 
George W. Olvany, in his practice before the all-powerful 
“ Board of Standards and Appeals ”, hcis acquired a practice, 
and an income, that put him in the running with the ablc.st 
advisers of law-hampered corporations ? The roof has recently 
been removed from this section of Tammany Hall, but it is 
highly probable that, undisturbed by any Seabury, m<Kliiue.i 
in other cities arc working the same scam. 

The drawback is, of course, the same as in police guift : tite 
rank and file arc not content with their pay ] they indst on 
pickings. From the ransom paid to the men at the top of the 
tree, down to the petty pilferers at the roots, the bii.sine.ss of the 
country pays an endless ransom to the machine, that threatens 
to kill the ultimate source of revenue. Minor graft of this kind 
in not unknown in British cities ; not all inspectors of food arc 
above turning a profitable blind eye to substitutions of materials 
on which the law frowns, any more than all policemen are above 
taking a tip from an erring publican, but as yet, we have no 
unifying system, no public stealers’ union such as the American 
machine so easily becomes. 

There are abuses that arouse public indignation : immunity 
from fire regulations that has lined the pockets of officials at the 
subsequent cost of lives ; extortions in connection with food for 
the poor, such as the “ Ice Trust ” in the day.s of Croker and 
Van Wyck ; interference with business which alarms the whole 
community, such as was thought to account in part, probably 
falsely, for the retrogression of Cincinnati. A combination of all 
possible kinds of scandals such as has afflicted Chicago ; a tax 
system whose corruption has finally stopped the taxing machine, 
and made the city bankrupt ; an alliance of politir.H and crime 
that threatens to stop the growth of the city’s industry and 
commerce ; an endless chain of political and criminal rackets ” 
that destroys the normal rights of government as a force for 
public order and drive.s despairing citizens into “ commending ” 
themselves to great criminals as poor men in the early riay.s of 
feudalism- despairing of the vanishing authority of the king, 
commended themselves to the Capones of the lime ; such a 
chain of objcct-l^issons may breed a temporary revulsion against 
the price of politics — or it may breed what Israel Durham, 
Boss of Philadelphia, thought the greatest asset of a machine, 
public despair. It shows no signs of breeding the spirit which, 
alone can promise much hope of a permanent reform. 

* On a nominal sala,ry of #7,500 a year, the Undcr*Sherifi" of New York 
County saved, as far as is known, in five years |6oo,cKto. 



Chapter VI 

TAMMANY HALL 


A DISTINGUISHED Pennsylvanian expert, Mr. W. H. 
Kemble, described the political system of that state 
as “ addition, division and silence It has been the 
misfortune of the most famous of American machines, that 
it has only mastered the first two of these arts ; silence has, to 
its regret, been beyond it. There are two reasons for this defect. 
Tammany has always been a poor man’s organization ; that is, 
its rulers have been poor men, at the beginning of their careers, 
and its appeal has always been to the lower orders. It has done 
its best to make the best of both worlds, but it has never forgotten 
that its strength came from below ; whatever its practice, its 
theory has been democratic ; it has clung to the less respectable 
of the two great pardes and has, consequently, had a bad Press. 
Its friends have had at least to pretend to be ashamed of it; 
its enemies have been able to regard themselves as ipso facto 
good citizens. Its depredations and its crimes have had to be 
committed in a good deal of unwelcome limelight and the 
slightest murmur of discontent has been magnified into a roar of 
revolt. 

The second cause of Tammany’s permanent notoriety has 
been its rashness in taking a local habitation and a name. The 
other machines have borne the names of individuals, such as the 
“ Cox machine ”, the " Vare machine ”, or of special forms of 
graft, like the “ Gas House Ring ”, or have been named merely 
after the party they supported or belonged to, but Tammany 
from the start had its own name ; it has had, in the various 
buildings that have served as “ the Wigwam ”, a notorious 
physical headquarters ; the citizen of New York has always had 
a very tangible object and group on which to vent his grievances 
and the critics have never had to hunt for their target. 

The Patriotic Columbian Order of St. Tammany was born 
within a few weeks of Washington’s inauguration in Wall Street 
and the machine and the government have, on the whole, got 
cn very well together since they started life, in little old New 
York, in the momentous year, 1789, Tara^pany was, from the 
I start, a dcmoCTatic society, hostile to the better elements, radical 

I 25a 
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in politics and levelling in social principles. Though it has had 
dreams of spreading over the whole country, it has wisely con- 
centrated on the city of its birth, and since it first tasted the 
sweets of office in i8oo, has seldom been forced to live on its 
own fat. Already the Americans had developed a passion for 
“ orders ” and “ rituals ” and Tammany catered to this taste " 
with its Sachems, its Sagamores and its Wiskinskies, but it has 
more serious objects than glutting the romantic tastes of its 
members. In Aaron Burr, it had the first great American master 
of democratic politics ; of the arts of winning voters ; of casting 
and of counting votes. When the organized ^proletariat of the 
city defeated the plans of Alexander Hamilton in 1800, the long 
career of the society as a political power began. New York was 
growing enormously ; into it poured the immigrant tide and 
the immigrants were seized by Tammany and converted into 
some of the finest brute votes in the United States. Despite 
schisms, revolts and periods of disrupted chieftainship, the men 
who held the Wigwam were sure, in the not very long run, to hold 
the city ; to them gravitated the mass of voters and their chiefs ; 
adherence to Tammany was the sign of Democratic orthodoxy 
and in the Sachems of the Hall were vested the increasingly 
valuable assets of the political control of the city. There were 
moments when the Hall seemed threatened by dangerous popular 
movements, when its clientHc was seduced away by demagogues 
with principles, by working-men’s parties and the like, but the 
Hall was always able to preserve its hold on the affections of the 
poor ; it was able to cut itself off ostentatiously from too open 
collusion with the wealthy, or with the middle classes J it was 
never long in heresy or in popular disfavour ; ubi Tammany ibi 
potestas. By the time of the Civil War, the lesson had been 
learned and for the buyers and sellers of political goods, all roads 
led to the Wigwam. There were occasional tevoUs and schisms, 
bred by personal ambitions ; there were anti-popes who set up 
rival Avignons ; but they surrendered, or disappeared, or were 
received back into the fold. So it was with “Mozart Hall ”, 
started by Fernando Wood ; so it was with John O’Brien’s 
“ Apollo Hall ” : 

“ In diesen heilgcn Hailen, 

• Kennt man die Rache nicht, 

Und ist ein Mensch gefallen, 

FUhrt Licbe ihn zur Pflicht.” 

By the outbreak of the Civil War, the Hall was, in all es,sentials, 
much the same as it is to-day. It could, in any normal time, 
deliver the vote aCtii® populace of Manhattan, to any candidate 
it chose, and though nominally Democratic, was a mercenary 
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auxiliary that was more feared than loved by the rest of the 
party. Its leaders were, in the eyes of many, disgraced by 
their disloyal attitude during the war, a feeling strengthened 
by the great riots against the draft in July, 1863, but the Hall 
cared little for the opinion of anybody living north of the Harlem 
River. Secure on its right little, tight little island, Tammany set 
out to get its share of the abundant loot that the war and its 
aftermath revealed. Under Boss Tweed, the Hall, for the first 
time, gained rank as a national institution. The city machine 
and the boss were typified in Tammany and Tweed and it 
acquired, in addition to a name, an emblem, “ the Tammany 
Tiger 

The story of the Tweed ring needs no re-telling. Its methods 
were crude, and later masters regard them as examples of Tam- 
many’s early bad manner. The false bids ; the grafting in 
contracts and supplies ; the adroit placating of business men of 
high reputation, considerable acquisitiveness and little curiosity ; 
these are permanent methods of the system, but were crudely 
practised. It is doubtful if they will even stand comparison 
with the quieter achievements of the contemporary Gas House 
Ring in Philadelphia. As for the bolder Tweed measures, the 
cooking of accounts and the mere stealing of public funds with- 
out due process of politics, Tammany would be rightly ashamed 
of such methods to-day. Practitioners of such crudity arc fit 
only for the Sanitary Board of Cook County, Illinois — or the 
penitentiary, The last, indeed, was Tweed’s fate, and the 
lesson has not been lost on Tammany. Minor leaders have gone 
up the river to Sing Sing, but the Hall itself cleansed its hands, 
if not its conscience, of the perilous stuff. Henceforward the 
Wigwam was in principle for “ Honest graft ”. 

Tweed and Tammany were overthrown, and New York got 
a reform administration that kept dotm local taxes, was not to 
be seduced into such dangerous measures as relief for the unem- 
ployed, and in a short time was swept away by the “ New 
Tammany ”, reorganized and reformed by Honest John ” 
Kelly. “ Honest John ” deserved his title, he did not steal him- 
self — or was not caught, he was a man of great respectability, 
as befitted the nephew of a cardinal, and he was a master poli- 
tician. He was, indeed, unpopular in the country at large, for 
he repeatedly sacrificed the interests of the Democratic party 
in the state and in the country, to those of Tammany in the city. 

I The Tiger fiad adorned one of Tweed’s fire engines. It was made the 
emblem of Qie machine Jjy the great cartoonist, Thomas Nast, who also 
invented the Republican elephant and J:he Democratic donkey. \ After the 
great triumph «f iggar^t. Josephus Daniels suggested the adoption of a 
cock) as the Democratic emblem. 
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But his tact and devotion to business, his resolute leadership of 
the legions of the city, mark him as the refoundcr of Tammany. 
New York was as certain to have a machine as any other great 
city, but the long continuance of power in the hands of one group 
of leaders, the substitution of a legitimate oligarchical succession, 
for the tyrannies and revolutions which have marked machine 
history in other cities, is due to Kelly who salvaged Tammany 
at a time when it might have become a total wreck. On the 
whole, not only Tammany, but New York have cause to be 
grateful to him. 

Though Tammany has its hierarchy, and its discipline, even 
Tammany cannot make a boss. The leader of a great x^merican 
machine must impose himself on his rivals and the interregnum 
may be long. So when Kelly was dead, out of the ruck of 
district leaders, rose Richard Groker, another decisive figure in 
the history of Tammany. It was Groker who exploited to the 
full the possibilities of honest graft ; it was Groker who taught 
the leaders of other Democratic factions in New York that there 
was no hope for them outside Tammany ; it was Groker who 
survived disasters that threatened him with the fate of Tweed, 
and it was Groker who would have taught reformers the hope- 
lessness of their merely moral assaults, if they could have learned 
that, or anything else. Finally, it was under Groker that Tam- 
many was enabled to advance from its narrow island and unice 
in one hand the rule of the five boroughs that made up Greater 
New York. If the Boss retired in defeat, he had given his 
supporters reasons to hope for better days and new worlds to 
conquer.’- 

Groker had his weaknesses, just as Tweed had. He learned 
that there were abuses that not even the Tammany voters would 
stand ; that theft in legal form was one thing, but that the too 
overt association with the brothel was a danger ; that the police 
could be a handicap as well as an asset and that lesson was also 
learned by his successor, Charles Murphy. Decorum must be 

’ New York is divided into five boroughs : Manhattan, the old city on 
Manhattan Island ; Brooklyn and Queens, the two great cities on Long 
Island ; Richmond, on Staten Island ; and the Bronx, on the mainland, 
across the Harlem River from Manhattan. Of these five boroughs,, only 
Manhattan and the Bronx are directly under Tammany control, though 
there are Tammany members everywhere. The population of Manhattan 
Island has begun to fall behind that of Brooklyn, but nevertheless, with great 
tact, Tammany has kept its primacy in New York. The Wigwam had to 
allow a Brooklyn candidate, Hylan, to rule as Mayor for eight years, with’ 
consequent growth in prestige for the Brooklyn boss, McCooey, but even 
then Tammany was in control. By beating Hylan in the primaries and 
electing “Jimmy” Walker, Governor Smith and Judge Olvany, in 1925, 
restored the complete authority to the Wigwam which 'would have been badly 
shaken had Hylan succeeded in defying the Society. 
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observed. Just as the Tammany leaders were less “ tough ” 
were less uniformly saloon-keepers and could now wear dress 
clothes without looking like amateur waiters, so the whole appear- 
ance of the Hall was altered. There was again a “ New Tam- 
many ” and, in the history of the machine, Commissioner 
Murphy plays the part of a second Kelly. He preserved, and 
improved, the system laid down by Croker, but he learned, as 
the great trust magnates learned, the importance of politeness, 
of the soft answer, of the services that a public relations counsel 
can render. 

At the moment, Tammany is as strong as ever ; its hold on 
the votes and, perhaps, on the voters, is unshaken. A storm of 
scandal is beating round the police and the judiciary ; the 
profits of politics are being revealed in an atmosphere less 
tolerant than it would have been in the prosperous years, but if 
the paint has been scraped off a little, if the Tiger’s stripes are 
showing through the lambskin, there seems no immediate danger 
of a revolt of the faithful against the great machine. 

The size of the vote given to the Socialist candidate at the 
special election of 1932, the painfully large number of citizens who 
insisted on voting for Acting-Mayor McKee, although that 
obedient statesman was not a candidate, reflect the discontent 
bred by the revelations of the Hofstaclter committee and the 
ignominious collapse of Mayor Walker and the rebuke adminis- 
tered to “ Boss ” Curry by Messrs. Roosevelt and Smith at the 
State convention. Nevertheless, Tammany has elected its 
nominee as Mayor, although it is safe to say that not one New 
Yorker in a hundred thousand would have thought of Mr. 
O’Brien for that office, if Tammany had not put him forward. 
The deplorable financial situation of the city may be largely due 
to Tammany inefficiency and corruption. The only way of 
restoring the city’s credit and enabling it to meet the crisis, and 
care for the poor it professes to cherish, may be a rigorous pruning 
of the city’s budget. That pruning, however, would involve 
losses which would fall heavily on the rulers of Tammany and 
the average New Yorker does not expect such abnegation from 
“the braves.” 

Tiie mechanism of Tammany does not differ markedly from 
that of any other machine and its methods hardly at all. The 
leader of the organization, the boss, may hold no important 
office, but his authority is immense. To him are referred all 
-the final decisions, to him come all the problems of discipline, 
of promotion, of policy. Once thoroughly in the saddle, he is 
hard to dislodge, for dl the key positions are filled with his men 
and, though treasomis not unknown, it is not, as a rule, profitable. 
Bnt this office of boss is too important and requires too great 
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talents and accomplishments to be disposed of lightly When 
death or retiral makes a vacancy in the chieftainship, the wai of 
the succession is apt to be prolonged. Mere election is not 
enough, as the cases of Louis Nixon and George Olvany show. 
Nixon was incapable of filling the plac’e left vacant by Croker, 
and after five years’ rule, Judge Olvany retired to be succeeded 
by a leader of a more robust school, the present ruler of the Hall, 
John T. Gurry. Round him are his Cabinet, the district leaders, 
who have their own authority, and their own independent 
position in the organization, their own blocks of support. The 
wants and feelings of the subordinate organizations in Brooklyn, 
Queens and Richmond have to be consideikl, and there are 
times when public figures, like Mr. A1 Smith, have to be 
listened to. Yet Tammany and all good machines are one-man 
shows. The experience of committee control, thirty yeais ago, 
out of which Charles Murphy emerged to individual leadership, 
was decisive. There must be unity of command if New York 
polidcs are not to degenerate like those of Chicago into a war 
of factions. The district leaders are the corps commanders.^ 
They are usually high up in the Tammany Society, the driving 
force of the machine and, from their ranks, as a rule, comes 
the boss, as Mr. Curry rose from-the leadership of the fifth district 
to the leadership of “ the Democracy of New York “ that is, 
to be what is usually called the boss of Tammany Hall. 

In reality, the district leader runs all the local machine ; 
if he delivers the goods, that is, wins the primaries and elections, 
and obeys the boss in big matters, he is left to his own devices. 
He usually has a good city job, he has many means of raising 
funds and, for party purposes, has to “ find himself ”. Deduct- 
ing what he needs for local purposes, he pays a surplus over 
to the headquaiters which has farmed out th’c district to him. 
Leaders diffei one from another in power and personality. 
The Sullivans, in the Bowery, were more than mere viceroys 
for Croker ; they were more like tributaiy kings, but the risks 
of rebellion are too great to be lightly run, each satrap knows 
that he has a self-designated successor ready to assail him at 
the slightest encouragement from above. 

The Tammany officer is chosen, by the ruthless test of success, 
from the ruck. He must be a leader ; at cv'ery stage in his 
career he must have a following. With the first group collected, 

‘ In most cities, tlie ward is the unit, but m New York it is the assembly 
district, that is, the constituency that sends an assemblyman to the state 
legislature at Albany. , 

® I have not gone into the social side of Tammany and have called by 
the old name the organization of the Demociatic paity m New York County 
and the Bronx. 
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in an aJiletic club, in a dramatic club, as a gang leader or 
popular orator, the first handful of private voters to dispose of 
the politician is able to begin, possibly as a supporter of a rebel 
faction, as A1 Smith did, but there is no substitute for the power 
to win affection, trust, fear, one at least of the emotions that 
bind leaders to followers. The little group will grow, be absorbed 
into the general Tammany following, courted and won by the 
methods common to all machines. 

They may vary slightly, from place to place ; there seems 
to be more political club life in New York than in Philadelphia, 
hut the real strength of the district leader is in the tireless work 
of his precinct captains, of all the ambitious young men who try 
to deliver the goods, and in his own ceaseless toil. Like David Hill, 
“ up slate ”, the leader must make himself agiceable at fairs and 
funerals, must cultivate all races and sections, must never neglect 
detail or get above himself. “ God and the people ”, said 
“ Big Tim ” Sullivan, “ hate a chesty man.” What can be more 
comforting to a poor man than to know that his petty grievance 
may be carried to the highest quarters ? What does it matter 
to him that for one trifling favour done the poor, a hundred 
great ones are done the rich ? The Boss, Commissioner Murphy, 
standing under a lamp-post listening to all comers, was, as a 
politician if not as a man, near to St. Louis doing justice under 
a tree at Vincennes. That it was favour, not justice that was 
done, was all the better for Tammany, for all of us love favour 
and few of us are content with, or are grateful for, our deserts, 

Tammany has always known how to win gratitude. Few can 
pretend that, in the abstract, it has given New York a good 
government. It has delivered over the city to vice and given 
legal protection to all manner of extortion. But the question is 
not a simple one. Has Tammany given New York a worse 
governmeni than she has a right to expect ? Tammany has 
given a better government than most other machines have given 
their cities, a better government than, perhaps, was absolutely 
necessary for political success. In any event, Tammany is the 
normal government of the city ; they have both grown up 
together and this old and famous corporation is more conscious 
of its duty to its own reputation and to the city than are the 
anonymous and fly-by-night machines of lesser places. Many 
New Yorkers loathe Tammany and, in the country at large, 
enmity to the Tiger has been a popular “ talking point " for 
two generations past. But the people of New York do not 
echo the famous denunciations of General Bragg or of “ Alfalfa 
Bill ” Mufray, It is their machine and they are confident no 
; other city has as gaudy a one. Not for Gotham the drab corrup- 
, tion of Bhiladelphia, or the indiscipline of Boston, or the anarchy 
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of Chicago. Tammany always puts on a good show and occa- 
sionally rules the city quite decently. If it goes too far, a fe^v 
years’ reform will tame the “ braves ” and make them behave 
themselves, for a time. Many New Yprkers really think they 
dislike the machine and would destroy it if they could, but most 
New Yorkers, if they have to have a machine, are glad they 
have the biggest and best, and so far from being ashamed of it, 
are proud of it. When one looks at other cities it is hard not 
to feel that they are right. 

But it is only by comparison with its own past and with 
the present condition of some rival machinee, that Tammany 
shines. The “ New Tammany ” soon lost its gilt. At the 
present moment when well-grounded fears of Tammany honesty 
and efficiency hamper the task of meeting the unemployment 
crisis in the city, when the piicc of impiovident financing has to 
be paid by the poor, it is less easy to look tolerantly on Tammany 
or to be sure that the semi-toleration which the machine has 
won is not a sign of a fundamental breakdown in democratic 
government in New York, as well as in the other great machine- 
ruled American cities. 



Chapter VII 

WHAT SOME REFORMERS LEARNED 


S IXTY years, ago one of the most famous machine Mayors 
of New York, Fernando Wood, gave it as his considered 
judgment, based on having tried both ways, that it was 
wise, at times, “ to pander a little to the moral sense of the com- 
munity ”, and neglect of this precaution has brought down many 
a machine in temporary ruin. A wise boss will attempt to avoid 
“ police graft ” or “ dirty graft ”, but it is very hard to prevent 
it. The average machine administration would no doubt like 
an honest police administration that would only disregard the 
laws of the land, or of common decency, when ordered to do 
so from above but, as yet is often found in other businesses, it is 
haid to get honest service in a dishonest undertaking. The 
time comes when the minor agents of ar machine go too far, 
take to plundering on their pwn account and .’nally squeeze 
the last ounce of profit out of the system and produce a reaction. 
It was the pushing of legal blackmail beysi.«!jKvhat the traffic 
would bear, the disregarding of that decent respect for the 
opinions of mankind which is the mark of .the statesman, that 
brought about the great Tammany defeats. Even the most 
faithful adherents of Tammany were shocked when the enormous 
toll on brothels and prostitutes was dragged into the light of 
day, and the voter who was compelled to bring up his family 
in a Tammany-protected district and whose protests against the 
corruption of his children werf: insolently disregarded, was ready 
to listen to the reformers who were leading the assault on the 
machine. He was willing to teach the machine a lesson, if not 
to desert it permanently. The same was true of such outrageous 
pillaging of the public treasury as marked the Tweed regime 
in New York ; the “ Gas House Ring ” in Philadelphia ; the 
State House robbery in Pennsylvania ; the culminating “ steals ” 
of Ae Butler machine in St. Louis ; the complete candour of 
'ihe Ames administration in Minneapolis ; and the final orgy 
of the last Thompson administration in Chicago. Public patience 
has a limit and a ntachine must not drive its supporters too 
far. Yet these revulsions were temporary and sooner or later 
the devils returned to the swept and garnished city, their appetites 
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whetted by abstinence and their tactics improved by defeat. It 
was poor consolation to the indignant citizen to think that the 
people could not be fooled quite all the time, if the periods of 
wisdom were so short as to be incapable of producing a new 
habit of mind. * 

Faced with the union of the poorer elements of the popula- 
tion in support of political leaders who boasted of their financial 
interest in the doubtful services they renc^ered to their cities 
and, at worst, with a combination of the underworld with their 
official enemies, the police and the courts, in support of politicians 
who were barely concealed robbers, the reformers were horrified. 
They turned first to machinery. The methods of election offered 
to the machines means of keeping themselves in power, regai d- 
less of the opinion of the electorate. They had been planned 
in the belief that the representatives of the two parties would 
watch each other with partisan vigilance. That theory assumed, 
however, that there was partisan feeling involved, that in fact 
there was any politics in politics. There was, and is, none 
In most cities, the minority party, far from being an enemy of 
the dominant party, is its ally, if not merely a branch under 
a different trade name. The two parties live together in a 
symbiotic relation ; the greater allots to the lesser all the duties 
that law or tradition forbid it to carry out itself; as foi real 
opposition, that is an appearance hardly worth keeping up Of 
course, the party that is in a minority in a city may have powerful 
friends elsewhere. The Republican party usually has federal 
support, so is not meiely an appendix of Tammany in New 
York, but its positien in the city is so helpless that it has adopted 
a live-and-let-liVe atdtude. It is, in fact, one of the chief obstacles 
to reform, one of the surest shields of Tammany. Again and 
again the unity of the Anti-Tammany front has been broken by 
hopeless Republican candidatures. Sometimes these were the 
result of real party feeling, absuid but not necessarily disgraceful, 
but at other times the benefit to Tammany was so obvious that 
the blindness of the Republican machine was indicative of more 
than party stupidity. It was a dummy Republican candidate, 
Joel Erhart, run by J. J. O’Brien who brought about the defeat 
of Abram Hewitt and one of the most disconcerting of Tammany 
triumphs, the election of Hugh Grant as Mayor. There is no 
general belief that things have changed much to-day in New 
York, or that New York is exceptional. It is believed that 
Mr. Koenig, the boss of the Republican machine in NeiT'Yosk 
City, is no more implacable an enemy of Tammany than were 
"Johnny ” O’Brien and " Steve ” Frenclr in Kelly’s day. Each 
machine has something to trade with the other. “ They daily 
exchange hostages with their enemies. This is natural, since 
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racli oiganization de&ires to offci jts customers a full liiio of 
governmental goods.” ^ 

The folly ol trusting to the Republican parly in New York 
to do anything about coiiuption, even when Tammany is for 
the moment on the defenshe has recently been displayed. The 
chairman ol the state committee ol inquiry into Tammany sins, 
Slate Senator Samuel H. Hofstadter, tonsideied by some of the 
mo'c gullible or partisan New Yorkers as a light shining in 
darkness, was rewarded, fy Tanmanj, with support for election 
to the Supreme Court of the slate ! The services which earned 
this favour can be guessed at if not proved, and to anyone with 
a working knowISdge of New York political history, it must 
seem highly probable that the old spirit of bargarning between 
the tv^o machines has had a new lease of life and that the victim, 
in tins case, is the Supreme Court of New York, 

In other cities, the minority party is often so weak as to be neg- 
ligible c\c ept by the law. In Pennsylvania where machine politics 
reach their greatest perfection, the union of all power m the 
hands of one party and, until recent distressing years, in the 
hands of one section of one party, makes the bi-partisan system 
ook as silly as it is. With a united Republican party in union 
vith the federal and slate governments, the task of a great 
Kcpublican city machine, like that of the Republicans in Phila- 
delphia, is almost too easy. It is-thcre that whole wards throw 
their votes to the candidate of the boss with a unanimity that 
is upknown in any other human activity. It is there that the 
Democratic party has existence only by the courtesy of the 
machine. If it did not exist it would hav,e ta be invented. 
To-day there are not many simple enough to believe that in 
the play of regular opposition is to be found any effective check 
on corruption or inefficiency. That lesson has been learned, but 
there are still many in the second stage of illusion, in the stage 
that sees in the improvement of the political personnel, in the 
development of non-partisan governments carrying out a “ busi- 
ness man’s policy ”, the key to the citadel of civic corruption. 

Such an illusion it was easy and comforting to adopt and 
it would doubtless have arisen in the nature of things in America, 
for the identification of their interests and standards with the 
laws of Nature and of Nature’s God, comes easily to the middle 
classes everywhere, but an initial bias was strengthened by the 
influence of two very remarkable spectators and actors on the 
AmeriCin stage, E. L. Godkin and James Bryce. The Nali n, 
the Evening Post, the American Commonwealth, were the bibles of 
the right-thinking man who was not to be taken by the sophistry 

^Joseph McOoldridcj?' " The New Taipniany ”, The American Mercury, 
( Septembers tgaS. 
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of Whitelaw Reid’s T?ibune, the demagogy of Pulitzer’s World, 
the cynicism of Dana’s Sun. To escape from the divine ordin- 
ances of the Republican party, even for the best of causes, took 
so much out of the well-meaning American, that he had no 
energy left for further adventure and s\nk into an unorthodox 
orthodoxy. Much zeal, ability, and hard work was wasted for 
want of a little humility ; the greatest of the reformeis, Godkin, 
had a humorous appreciation of corruption as an art, but less 
time spent in thanking God at the front of the temple and more 
at the door, interviewing publicans and sinners, would have 
improved his temper — and liis aim. Godkin .lived through the 
Tweed regime, saw “ Honest John ” Kelly out and saw the 
approaching retiral of Groker. He fought the good fight with 
great wit and courage, all without ever appreciating the real 
nature of the problem. It was axiomatic with Godkin that the 
good people were in the majority, that their interest lay in good 
and economical governmerrt and that, could they once be con- 
verted to indepeirdent voting, that is, voting as they were advised 
to vote by the Nation, instead of blindly following party labels, 
graft and the boss system would have short shrift. That the 
heart of the people was sound was never doubted. There were 
black patches, to be sure, but they were confined to the great 
cities or to special areas such as the southern states, plagued 
with a race problem that prevented any independent political 
thinking or action. The great enemy was apathy and party 
fidelity. In New York, Godkin pointed out that the city could 
not continue to exist as a great centre of industry and commerce 
if the qualities that make for commercial prosperity were not 
widespread. Yet Philadelphia and New York were governed 
by corrupt rings and the public conscience, occasionally roused 
by some particularly outrageous piece of public robbery, was 
always ready to fall asleep again.^ 

One remedy to which great hopes were attached was the 
abolition of the spoils system. If there were no prizes for the 
corrupt, the honest men would find the coast clear, and when 
reform of the Civil Service made some progress in New York, 
and in other cities, the reformers saw the dawn. Bryce thought 
that tire machine would be fatally weakened when civil service 
reform became effective and, in the spread pf the reform, saw the 
beginning of the end for the boss. Get rid of the spoils and get 
better men, representative of the better elements, into pities, 
Bryce devoted a famous chapter of his book to explaining w^y 

^ The guileless Richard Watson Gilder proposed to consolidate a tetnpotary 
victory over Tammany, by starting a weekly whiclj would circulate among 
the ignorant voters of the East Side and show them how foolish they had 

been m thft nast in RimnnrHns* tbp marbtnp. 
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the best citizens did not enter politics. There were many reasons, 
but chiefly they feared to touch politics and be defiled. Godkin 
pointed out that the deferential elements were insufficiently 
developed in America. “The habit of considering conspicuous 
inhabitants as entitled to leading municipal places must be 
regarded as lost.” ^ It was too true that the poor were not so 
good at recognizing their betters as they were in England, and 
the call to public service in America could not have the siren 
quality it had in a land where Alderman was a title of dignity 
and Mayors might hope to become knights and, if their cities 
were big enough, ^or they had no male children, even baronets. 
The office of Mayor could hardly have much dignity after it 
had been held by Oakey Hall, the “ wise-cracker ” of the Tweed 
regime, and as for the Aldermen, it was news in New York when 
they were suspected of honesty. In such circumstances it was 
Roman virtue for young men of good families to leap into the 
mire and fight for better things and the heroism of Messrs. Henry 
Cabot Lodge, Theodore Roosevelt and Boies Penrose was noted 
with hope. If more young men of wealth, education and family 
could be induced to enter the arena, it would be possible to 
create a tradition of unselfish service such as had recently been 
created in England ; the transition from the age of Walpole 
to the age of Gladstone might, in America, be cut down to a 
good deal less than a century and a half. There was an in- 
creasing section of the population, at any rate in the East, exempt 
by its wealth from the vulgar stiugglc for pelf and with a public 
educated up to appreciating the merits of this class and as suc- 
cessful a transplantation of English standards in politics as had 
been achieved in sport, the evils of corruption would be in a 
way to be cured. In some parts of the country it would take 
more time, for, Bryce thought, the newer states could hardly be 
expected to supply many Roosevelts or Lodges. In California, 
for example, “ the most active minds are too much absorbed in 
great business enterprises to attend to politics 

The solution to the problem was naive, but, even had it been 
a deeper answer, it would have suffered from the defect of being 
an answer to a non-existent problem. He would have been a 
severe judge who would have denied to Senator Leland Stanford 
of California a right to rank among the more active minds of 
his state and yet, p'ace Lord Bryce, the political activities of 
Stanfoid were numerous, and being a United States Senator was 
CRlung the less important of them, The Southern Pacific Rail- 
road was the Senator’s chief occupation in life and critics who 
knew California a good deal better than Lord Bryce, saw in the 

E, L. Godkin,* Unforeseen Tendencies of Democracy, p. 149. 
brirce, Amencart Commorrwealth, vol. li, p. 385 (1889). 
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Southern Pacific a political machine much better deserving of 
study and reform than the San Francisco “ sandlotters ” who 
fill so large a place in The American Commonwealth, The fight 
to transfer the effective government of California from the offices 
of the railroad in San Francisco to the* state capitol in Sacra- 
mento, was the centre of Californian politics for twenty years 
after Bryce wrote, and a living United States Senator laid up 
enough capital as a political reformer in that struggle to last 
him a lifetime. 

Even in Philadelphia, the good citizens whose apathy so 
alarmed Mr. Homer Lea, were not as indifferent to the issues 
as he assumed. Not all plunderers of the public’were so maladroit 
as was Frank Cowperwood and when he got to work in Chicago, 
he had allies and rivals from Philadelphia who, unlike himself, 
had never been caught in minor picking and stealing. It was, 
in fact, much harder to find men of wealth and standing who 
had nothing to gain from machine rule than was innocently 
assumed. 

Though Godkin and his friends were unaware of it, they 
approached tlie problem of municipal reform without sufficient 
scepticism of the virtue of themselves and of their class. It was 
easy enough for Godkin to draw up a plan of municipal efficiency. 
The city was bound to clean the streets, light them, provide for 
certain rather meagre charities and a certain minimum of educa- 
tion, above all it was bound to have an effective and honest 
police force. If this municipal creed was, in fact, the civic 
religion of all sensible men, it was odd and disgraceful that the 
American cities paid so little heed to it, so odd that Godkin 
could only assume that blind party spirit and ignorant apathy 
kept the good citizens who were, of course, the vast majority, 
from doing their duty. Yet in fact, they did it seldom and 
never did it long, so that New York was hardly out of one spree 
before she was off on another ; the periods of sobriety being 
too rare and too short to effect a cure. Godkin ignored the 
possibility that a municipality could do far more, for good and 
evil, than was contained in his meagre programme. His politics 
were the politics of the rich man and they assumed that what 
benefited the rich man, benefited the poor as much or more. 
With all his evangelical fervour for political purity, he never 
understood that there were many thousands of American citizens, 
almost as good as his own readers, who, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, expected a good deal more from democracy tBSs-like 
reformers could offer and that a good deal of what they expected 
was supplied by Tammany and the oLher*machines. The means, 

’ See Theodore Dreiser’s novels, The Financier ajid The Titan. They are 
based on the career of Charles Yerkes. 
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in this case, half-justified the end. The Tammany boss was like 
Robin Hood, a robber who gave half his spoils to the poor ; 
the reformers would not rob, but gave nothing but counsels 
borrowed from Samuel Smiles. 

If Godkin was blind to the strong side of the machine, he 
w^s equally blind to the weak side of the reformers. Godkin 
thought of the city too much in terms of the spoils system, too 
much as an office-giving institutioir whose value to the dishonest 
lay in the patronage. He did not understand that the city was 
a prize worth buying and selling, regardless of who held the 
offices, that Tammany’s chief crime was in its leadiness to betray 
its trust for the city, not merely to brothel-keepers or saloon- 
keepers, but to the wealthy, to far more powerful forces which 
copld pay far more for Tammany’s services than could the 
humble wrongdoers who most excited the reformers’ wrath. 

It was natural that when young Theodore Roosevelt went as 
a member of the New York legislatuie to Albany, he carried 
with him the fashionable illusions of the wealthier elements of 
New York and Harvard. 


“ In the America of that day, and especially among the 
people whom I knew, the successful business man was regarded 
as pre-eminently the good citizen. The tangible rewards came 
to him, the admiration of his fellow-citizens of the respectable 
type was apt to be his, and the severe newspaper moralists 
who were never tired of denouncing politicians and political 
methods were wont to hold up ‘ business methods ’ as” the 
ideal which we were to strive to introduce into political life.” ^ 


Roosevelt soon learned the reality that lay behind the 
fa5adc, that the business man who was to redeem politics was 
an important clement in the corruption of politics, that if the 
business man objected to the methods, and still more to the 
manners, of the bosses, it was because he thought he was entitled 
to get what the bosses had to sell at a lower price or for nothing; 
in that happy day when the people would be content to give 
the business man whatever he needed to make money for Irimself 
that being the chief aim of the American political system. Bu 
the moral trimmings' of the better elements were easily detach 
able and, at a ciisis, all pretence of devotion to reform woulc 
he cast aside. 


©nr constant flung at the politicians, the bosses, the ignoran 
foreigner who was inclined to vote for the grafters, and thi 
disreputable Irish or Jewish politicians who traded on the ignor 
ance of the urban yoters, was directed on a dummy target 


^ Theodore Roosevelt, Autobiography, p. 86. 
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sometimes with conscious attempt to deceive, more commonly, 
in all good faith. William Allen White drew a neat distinction 
when he called the Irish politicians ofNew Jersey, “ the governing 
classes ”, and the great business interests who used them “ the 
ruling classes”. The governing classes in every state were fair 
game for the moralist in pulpit, or university chair, or in the pi ess, 
they might not suffer much from the assault, but the assailants had 
the sympathy of all right-thinking men. Veiy different was the 
fate of those who, learning their lesson, fired on the real target. 
Mr. Tremont Older and his millionaire friends, Messrs. Spreckels 
and Phelan, attacked in the great San Francisco graft prosecutions, 
not merely the obviously wicked “ Labor ” “boss, Abe Ruef, 
but his employer and corrupter, the aristocratic Southern traction 
magnate, Patrick Calhoun. They then learned, that reform is 
all very well, but that it cannot be allowed to interfere with 
business, that iro good citizen could deny that it was desirable 
to send a little Jewish grafter to jail, but that the public opinion 
of the best circles would never damn a man of Calhoun’s quality 
— Ruef went to jail, but all efforts to convict Calhoun failed. 

A naive enthusiasm for the principles of reform taught him 
as a student and a resolution to carry them out induced Frederick 
Howe to enter the Cleveland City Council, and to learn that 
he was expected to be a reformer with the proviso that he should 
do nothing to hurt the gas company which had, in fact, planted 
the usefully innocent young man in the council. What he 
learned from this experience, was reinforced by the teaching of 
the notorious Mayor of Cleveland, the labble-rousing demagogue, 
Tom Johnson. Johnson was a millionaire, he had been a great 
traction magnate and knew the inside story of business and 
politics as only a magnate or a boss could know it. He knew 
that he, and his friends, had never let any scruples stand in 
the way of financial piofits to be gained by corruption, and that 
certain branches of big business were based on an experience- 
tested belief that honesty was no policy at all. The public 
utilities, the gas companies, the electricity companies, the tram- 
way companies, never tried to persuade a city council that they 
could buy. An honest Mayor or council stood in the way of 
the easy and speedy profits that could be made by promoters 
with a “ pull ” — and no cities had such good and reliable “ pulls ” 
for sale as those which were thoroughly boss-ridden. There were 
many simple business men who really believed they wanted a 
clean and honest city government, but there were far fevWgx adn) 
really knew and. would pay the price which was tlie support of a 
city authority, that would neither be bought by saloon-keepers, 
nor brothel-keepers, nor bankers, nor corporation promoters. 

It was not for nothing that Johnson was a citizen of Ohio 
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and an old business rival and acquaintance of Mark Hanna in 
Hanna’s own city. Cleveland was a political laboratory far more 
scientific and practical than the library of the Johns Hopkins 
University, where students were trained to go out and convert the 
better elements to playing the part their brethren played in Eng- 
land ; giving service to the nation and city, with no reward but 
honour. Johnson was no college man, he knew better than that. 
He knew how the better elements lined up behind Mark Hanna 
when their interests were threatened, and he had no illusions 
that those interests were those of the public ; they might be, 
but, whether they^werc or not, the private interest of the magnate 
was seldom sacrificed in any quixotic spasm of public spirit. 
Such conduct would have been a betrayal of the shareholders, 
if nothing worse. “ The watered securities of franchise cor- 
porations ^ are politics capitalized.” ® There were, of course, 
business interests which had httle or nothing to gain from a 
weak or corrupt government, but Johnson held that those were 
the businesses which made least money and ran most risks, 
and all business men believed that business should rule, even 
if it were not their business that was gaining thereby. “ The 
city government belonged to the business interests generally, 
but as the public utility companies had more use for it than the 
other kinds of business enterprises had, they paid most attention 
to it.” ^ It was the same story everywhere. Folk in St. Louis 
found what limits of decency were when he tried to get at the 
real powers behind the politicians, and the situation in Chicago 
moved Mayor Carter Harrison I to protest against the throwing 
of the odium of corruption on the aldermen while “ ‘the virtuous 
and moral railroad men who are or who seem to be patterns 
of piety and virtue do not appear to think their chances for a 
happy eternity at all jeopardized by letting someone spend their 
money to corrupt legislation ’ Young men of zeal and public 
spirit, reporters who had learned their trade under Godkin on 
the Evening Post like Lincoln Steffens, college-trained expeils 
like Frederick Howe, learned that all was not'*'what it seemed 
and that there were very disconcerting visions about. It was 
easy enough to get up enthusiasm against a corrupt machine 
that did little jobs for petty grafters, but when the trail ran 
into the best sections of the cities, into Fifth Avenue and Euclid 
Avenue and Nob’s Hill, it was no longer so easy to follow it — and 
get sugport.. Newspapers nominally battling for the right found 
iftrwflwnient to let their cartoonists, the creator of “ Mutt and 
Jeflf ”, and the assailant of Mark Hanna, turn their talents to 

Privat^Iyrowned water, gas, tramway, etc., companies. 

, * Tom Johnsoif, My Life, p. a6. ® Ibid,, p. 114. 

, , * Wr J. Abbott, Carter Henry Harrison, p. 225. 
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ridiculing the inconveniently successful exposures of the employers 
of the machines. 

The premisses on which the earlier reformers had worked 
were found to be at best irrelevant, and too often entirely mis- 
leading. They had concentrated on sfmptoms as if they were 
the disease. To-day it is still true, that it is not by shielding ' 
petty lawbreakers that a machine grows rich and secure ; low- 
grade and dirty graft is incidental. Nor were the business 
men hampered in their political activities by any of that blind 
party feeling that, to the first reformers, had seemed so great 
an obstacle to reform. Most “ big business men ” were Re- 
publicans, but they were quite ready to do business with Demo- 
cratic politicians when the latter had anything worth while to 
sell. No party prejudice kept the ruleis of the Southern Pacific 
from dealing with the Democratic boss of San Francisco, Chris- 
topher Buckley, and though they were good Democrats, William 
Whitney and Thomas Fortune Ryan were willing to placate 
Platt’s agent at Albany, Lemuel duigg. As Jay Gould put it, 
he was for the Republicans in a Republican county, for the 
Democrats in a Democratic county, but everywhere for .the Erie 
Railroad. 

To the leaders of the “ muck-raking ” crusade of the first 
decade of this century nothing seemed more important than to 
cure the illusion ” that politics in America would be improved 
by turning all the public offices over to business men ” : ^ that 
American politics were suffering from a neglect by “ business ”. 
What they were suflPering from was too close attention from 
business. Mr. Lincoln Steffens, the most noted exposer of 
municipal corruption in that era, gave his verdict that “ the 
typical business man is a bad citizen ; he is busy. If he is a 
‘ big business man ’ and very busy, he does not neglect, he is 
busy with politics.” ^ 

The intrusion of big business into politics was, of course, no 
new discovery of the early twentieth century. Bryce noted the 
evil influence of the railroads in New York state, but attributed 
the possibility of such sinful doings to the presence in the legis- 
lature of corrupt city members returned by the machines ; pre- 
sumably if the city boss could be overthrown, the incorruptible 
rural members would make railroad intrusion a waste of time. 
Yet railways played an important part in the politics of rural 
states, as we can gather from abundant testimony : 

" The curse of rail-roading, down to the decision of the 

United States Supreme Court in the iouisville and Nashville 

^ G. J. Nathan, An American Credo, Article 583. 

Steffens, The Shame of the Cities, p. 5, 
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case in 1917, was politics. For this the carriers [the railways] 
were partly to blame. In the early days they certainly reached 
out for everything in sight which was to be had through favour 
of the Congress of the United States or of the state legislatures.” 1 

Even the most optimistic observer of the political scene could 
not ignore the fact that respectable men, perhaps even men 
who had passed the test of good citizenship by bolting the 
Republican party to vote for Cleveland, were corrupters of 
state legislatures. An explanation that satisfied the older re- 
formers was offered by one unnamed railroad President to Bryce. 
He asserted that Ihe popular dislike of railways in the West was 
so great that only by constant vigilance and financial arguments 
could the legitimate interests of the railroads and their owners 
be safeguarded. The validity of this defence depended largely 
on what one thought were the legitimate interests of the railroads, 
and to the rich those interests included a practically complete 
immunity from public control. 

Though the chief offenders against political morality were the 
railroads, they were not the only sinners. If the Baltimore and 
Ohio fought the Pennsylvania Railroad for control of Maryland, 
the Pennsylvania had to fight other corporations for New Jersey, 
In that state, we are told : 

“ Every election was, in the last analysis, a solemn referen- 
dum upon 'the question as to which corporate interest should 
control legislation — ^whether the Pennsylvania Railroad, whose 
master mind was the Republican leader of the state, Unted 
States Senator Sewall, or the Public Service interest, whose 
votaries and friends were Senator Smith of New Jeisey and 
Milan Ross, Sr., of Middlesex County.” ^ 

In New York, the great insurance companieg were zealous 
defenders of their interests and kept on good terms with the 
corrupt elements in the state legislature, elements not confined 
to the Tammany members from New York City. The insurance 
companies were among the key positions of New York finance, 
their assets were prizes that the lords of Wall Street coveted, 
and which the heads of the insurance companies let them have, 
at a price. The continued neglect, to put it no lower, of the 
policy-holders’ interests, was purchased from the legislatures of 
New York and of otlrer states by generous libations offered to 
machines. The New York Life paid out in ten years 
|i;300,ooo through an agent who could keep his mouth shut, 

'■ W. Z, Ripley, Main Siieet and Wall Street, p, 234, 

^J. P, ’tumulty, Woodrow Wilson as I Know Hm, p. 24. 

Mf-J. Bamum put it, New Jersey was ” the State of Camden and 
I Aaiboy”. 
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In alliance with another company, it maintained in Albany a 
central coiruption oHice which came to be known as the “ House 
of Mirth A regular retainer kept the Republican machine 
under Senator Platt in good temper. Not even the most hardened 
Republican had many illusions about PlaS,t, but his colleague in 
the Senate, Ghauncey Depew, if he differed from Platt in most 
things, was at one with him in his readiness to accept a retainer 
from the insurance companies for services that it took some inge- 
nious word-spinning to describe without giving scandal to the 
innocent. The great Democratic state boss, David B. Hill, was 
also on the pay-roll, but af a low'er rale. A last revelation of the 
intertwining of politics and business was the belief that it was 
useless to expect any of the leading lawyers of the state to under- 
take the investigation, as to do so would be to incur the wrath 
of the great corpoi ations who had every interest in maintaining 
the old regime. It was taken for granted that real legal eminence 
lay in being to the great corporations what the police-court 
lawyers were to the prostitutes and gamblers and crooks, useful 
allies in the war against the law I 

/ The insurance magnates did not deny, beyond the point of 
credibility, that they did pay out money to legislators and that 
for that money they expected and got political service. Their 
defence was the standard one. To leave the legislature to its 
pwn devices was to invite blackmail ; biibeiy was legitimate 
self-defence. It was the consensus of opinion, then and since, 
that the managers of the great insurance companies had not 
cont nted themselves with buying off’ raids on the companies’ 
treasuries, they had used their hired bravoes to knife bills of all 
kinds, bad bills and good bills, bills to rob the companies and 
bills to protect the interests of the policy-holders from the mal- 
practices ■yvhich enabled the managers of the companies to build 
up fortunes out of other people’s property and to be such 
useful allies of the great magnates of Wall Street. In the war 
against the abuses of the insurance companies, Mr. Hughes 
became Governor of New York, thanks largely to President 
Roosevelt, but the better elements did not give any permanent 
sign of regarding Mr. John McCall of the J^ew York Life as another 
dangerous Irishman in politics ; it was one thing to sell puolic 
power like Croker, quite another to buy it. 

In contemporary America, it is not the insurance companies, 
or the railroads, that disturb the sleep of the reformer, but the 
pablic-utility companies, especially the “ power trust 
every state the power companies exert their influence to keep 
down any too inquisitive spirit in the breasts of legislators, In 
New York, the question of the utilizatioh of J;he great resources 
of Water power in the state has been an issue for ten years, an 
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issue in which the majority of the people of the state, led 'by 
Governor Smith and by Governor Roosevelt, have fought the 
rural Republican minority entrenched in the legislature, resolved 
to block any attempts at public ownership. In other states even 
effective control has been resisted. In Connecticut, the Re- 
publican boss, Mr. Roraback, nullified the efforts of the Demo- 
cratic Governor to nominate as Public Utilities Commissioner, 
Professor R. J. Smith, because his views were suspected of not 
being as sympathetic to the companies as was desirable. In 
state after state, the companies have been at work, influencing 
or buying outright machines, and feeding public opinion through 
press and college with suitable information on the power problem. 

The most famous intrusion of the power companies into 
politics was furnished by the great Chicago senatorial primary of 
1926. A Senate Committee learned that the “ Angel ” of the 
Frank A. Smith campaign was Mr. Samuel Insull, then the great 
power magnate of Illinois, and that Smith had also been sup- 
ported by other power financiers in a way that gladdened the 
heart of his manager and made it useless for his millionaire 
opponent to try to compete in expenditure. The feature of these 
contributions that attracted the uncharitable, was that at thct 
moment of his choice as Republican candidate, Mr. Smith was" 
head of the “ Illinois Commerce Commission ”, a post which 
involved the duty of judging between the consumers and the 
suppliers of electricity. It was asserted, and widely believed, 
that the power companies were paying for favours received. 

There is no reason to be surprised at such a connection 
between business and politics. In a society whose tone is set by 
business, it would be surprising if political standards were much 
above or below the prevailing business standards, and in the 
United States the two activities have been so closely united that 
a difference would have been almost miraculous, for, as an 
eminent politician reminds us : “ Business and government are 
so closely related that the atmosphere of one pervades the other. 
If the standards of trade are low, the standards of government 
will 'not be high.” ^ Even the great Tweed debauch was merely 
an aspect of the general collapse after the Civil War and there 
has never been a governmental scandal that has not had its 
business counterpart. Moreover, political corruption was a 
useful weapon in the ruthless war of American business and one 
that few dared to neglect. At every stage of the political process 
>J* * ! tSi fiess was to be found asking for favours or worse and, for a 
long timej business was almost the only buyer of the wares offered 
by one important bramch of the political organization, the state 
government and the state machine. 

‘ CJalvin Goolidge, in the J^ew Tork Herald (Paris), April 2, 1931. 

1 . 



Chapter VIII 

THE STATE MACHINE 

^T^ROM the point of’ view of the “invisible government”, 
H the state is the vital organ to be controlled. The federal 
government has its uses, the tariff is, in itself, sufficient 
reason to induce the great manufacturing interests to pay atten- 
tion to politics. In the great days of railway building, when 
grants in money and lands were to be had for the asking, Congress, 
and those who led Congress, were worth the attention of a serious 
lobbyist and a serious politician. Then could politicians like 
Colfax, Blaine and Ames help business and themselves. Nor- 
mally, however, the state is a convenient unit of operation . I n the 
state legislature are passed most of the laws that help oh^hurt the 
interests ; there charters can be obtained that made such com- 
plaisant commonwealths as New Jersey, New Mexico and Dela- 
ware rotten-boroughs for the more predatory corporations ; there 
is thfe material for a political machine that can really be relied 
on. Moreover, it is difficult to get unified control in federal 
government circles ; except for Mark Hanna, no real national 
boss has adorned the American scene, and even Hanna had not 
the secure control of the system that is possible in a state. 

The city can, of course, offer machines of marvellous efficiency 
and often, for the spoilsmen, offer pickings which the state 
cannot compete with ; what is even New York State compared 
with New York City as a prize of war ? But the city has no 
independent life ; legally, it is the creature of the state, no mere 
city organization can promise to deliver the goods as a state 
machine can. Within its own sphere the state is supreme, it 
has ownership and sovereignty to sell, and that is what the 
ruling classes want to buy. The strongest state machines have 
been based on a control of the stale government, combined with 
control of the local government, or alliance with the ruling forces 
in this field, and support by the federal authorities. In conse- 
quence, the most efective machines have been 
machines in Republican states. When all was well in Pennsyl- 
vania, the unity of action was delightful to the spectator and 
customer. Within reason, what Senator ^Cameron, or Senator 
Quay or Senator Penrose, were willing to sell would be delivered 
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whether the actual operating unit was at Washington, Hanis- 
burg, Philadelphia or Pittsburgh. The “ Keystone ” state was 
always a power with a Republican President ; the tariff, with 
a grip of steel, united it to the Republican party in all its sections, 
so that there was none of that intrusion of political issues into 
' politics which politicians have such reason to dislike. A squabble 
over the spoils, some excessively bold piece of stealing, might 
result in an independent or even a Democratic seizure of some 
part of the machinery, but the bieak has hitherto always 
been repaired, before any lasting damage was done. In conse- 
quence, the leader of Pennsylvania has been first prince of the 
blood in any Republican dynasty ; no other state has a record of 
sixty yeais of rule by first-class bosses and, until someone is 
found to fill Senator Penrose’s shoes, the American political 
system will lack one of its most striking featuies. 

The state boss and the state machine have not the uniformity 
of character that applies to the city bosses and machines, but 
their origin, their working and their place in the economic and 
political life of the nation are at least as interesting and a good 
deal more important. Addicks in Delaware ; Mr. Roraback in 
Connecticut ; the great Pennsylvania bosses ; the legislative agents* 
of the Southern Pacific in California, whether they were the 
employees of Senator Stanford, or were transferred, with the 
railroad, to Mr. Harnman ; Dryden in New Jersey ; these were 
men more formidable than Tweeds or Butlers — and playing a 
more important economic lole. 

The powers and the personnel of the American state govern- 
ment are or were of such conlradictqry character that efficiency 
and honesty were too much to ask of them — even if the question 
would have been heard. Each state is sovereign, subject, indeed, 
to an unpredictable degree of judicial control, but in itself a key 
to part of that judicial power. Immense powers are entrusted 
to a government artfully made as disjointed as possible, deprived 
of all constitutional coherence and manned by politicians who 
tlnnk a few months’ pay at the dismal villages which in most 
states serve for capitals, reward enough for the neglect of their 
normal avocations. In short, ,the state legislatures are for the 
most part filled with the nominees of city and county machines— 
and not usually by the best members, of the professional political 
class at that. The work done by these fourth-iate politicians 
has the character one might expect ; 

I financial and economic legislation of the state has 

I qsually shown incompetence and frequently dishonesty. In 
I their relations to ther coiporation they have occupied the 
I positions allematively of blackmailers and creatures.” ^ 

1 * * H. W. Gi'oly, TAff Promise of American Life, p, 319. 
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The mere bulk of legislation and projected legislation makes 
reasonable policy almost impossible. In a good year in the 
New York legislature, the bills introduced number between three 
and four thousand, many are harmless,^ more are perhaps silly 5^ 
but in the mass, the legislative blackmailer gets his chance and 
Clarence Darrow’s description of the Illinois legislature in which 
he Served, could be applied to many others : “ Every session was 
opened with prayer, and then a large part of the assembly 
proceeded to look around to find someone to hold up and 
the existence of the “ strike bill ” and of the “ black hotse 
cavalry ” is no myth invented by the interests to put reformers 
oil' the trail. The justifiable, or natural, suspicion of corporation 
action created a situation that resulted in the justifiable, or 
natural, defensive action of the companies. If a railroad com- 
pany could not rely on local juries — or judges— to do anything 
like even-handed justice in claims against a corporation, it was 
strongly tempted to tamper, if not with juries, at any rate with 
the law which juries were to administer. Corporations which 
were liable to be deprived of their property by hasty legislative 
action, were more inclined to rely on a bought legislature than 
bn informed public opinion. On this situation, the promoters 
of “ strike bills ” based their tactics. A “ strike bill ” is one 
designed to frighten a company into buying its death or dis- 
appearance. It has to be plausible, to be ostensibly legitimate 
legislation protecting the public interest, regulating street-car 
or subway fares, or the conditions of use of public telephones, 
or some other issue popular with the rank and file. If it is possible 
to induce some honest and naive member to take the matter up, 
so much the better. The “ striker ”, having induced the intro- 
duction of the measure, offers, for a consideration, to have it lost 
in committee. If he is not bought off at once, the measure is 
given publicity, opinion mobilised behind it and the expenses 
of killing it go up. It is hard to blame the head of a corporation 
for taking the easy and cheap way out of these difficulties ! 

One product of the state government which blessed both parties 
to the bargain, the politicians who gave and the business men 
who received, was the charter of incorporation of what we should 
call limited liability companies. Any state in the Union can 
incorporate a company to do* business all over the Union on any 
terms or no terms. Pennsylvania, indeed, once incorporated a 

1 “ There ought to be a law about it ” is no idle threat in AmenMn 
mouths, for in the state legislatures it is not very hard to find sponsors for 
any legislation, however silly. It is said that Indiana nearly enacted a statute 
declaring that in that state Pi should be 4, not the iijconvenient 3. 14 of other 
commonwealths. 

“ Clarence Darrow, T/ie Story of My Life, p. 119. 
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company to do business in any state except Pennsylvania. It was 
the smaller states, however, who profited most by this power, 
since it was highly convenient for many business magnates to 
be able to hold such annual meetings as were necessary in Port- 
land, Maine, or Phoenj}!, Arizona, wliile conducting all the real 
business of the company from New York. If English company 
meetings could be called for Stornoway or Lerwick, instead of 
the Gannon Street Hotel, some English directors would look for- 
ward to the annual ordeal with less trepidation ! 

There was little choice of evils ; i^! there was no boss, there 
was a “ lobby ”, gi collection of agents of various interests buying 
or cajoling legislators into action, not necessarily bad action, 
but into action of some kind. 

This was a situation not long endurable by the vigorous 
minds that were building up the great corporations. Enter- 
prises that involved millions, activities that the dominant public 
opinion of the nation regarded as the most useful to the com- 
munity and the most attractive to the individual, were not to 
be held to ransom indefinitely by groups of venal or fanatical 
farmers clothed with a little brief authority, out of all proportion 
to the economic forces they represented. The legal blackmail 
must be put on a tolerable basis, and the community made safe 
for big business. From this situation arose naturally the great 
state boss and the state machine. 

The boss was a co-ordinator, a result of the careful separation 
of powers in the state constitution ; of the incoherence of the 
legal government of the state ; of the impossibility of any 
individual guaranteeing, in virtue of his ojficial position, either 
positive or negative aid to the seeker after help, for the Governor 
was usually helpless and never omnipotent, the legislatures full 
of politicians who could not even reach the Pennsylvania standard 
of honesty by staying bought, when bought. 

The boss might be the ally of a great politician as was Thurlow 
Weed in New York, or a Senator as were Conkling, Hill and 
Platt in New York, Gorman in Maryland, the Camerons, Quay 
and Penrose in Pennsylvania, Aldrich in Rhode Island, or a 
minor official as in modern Georgia. In some states, the business 
interests were so homogeneous that they naturally fell under 
the lead of one family or firm— such were California under the 
Southern Pacific, Montana under the Anaconda Copper Gom- 
pa^^md Delaware under the great industrial dynasty of the 
Tm Pont de Nemours family. Whatever the character of the 
rule, it resulted in a centralization of power which undid the 
Careful separation planned by the framers of the constitutions, 
tod based ifs authdtity on the proved inability of the state officials 
to give efficient service to business, or even a moderate degree of 
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protection. As a means to an end the boss was far better than 
any sporadic assaults on legislative^ virtue, his services were 
better planned to please and by keeping a permanent hold over 
the legislators he was able to cut down overhead. The boss 
“ decasualized ” corruption and the eco'iiomic benefits that flow 
from such a change need hardly be emphasized. 

To the control of the nominating system the state boss, like 
all other bosses, is indebted for the foundations of his power. 
The ability to give the party label to his nominees assures him 
a nucleus of support in thp legislature, and denies it to opponents, 
whatever their merits, who lack the stamp of party regularity. 
In a great many states, the party label ensures victory in the 
elections, and in control of the state government the boss has 
only to fear the revolt of his troops in the legislature, or a revolt 
of the party voters in the nominating conventions, or now, in 
the primaries. The first is a test of liis authority that most bosses 
can meet. Only a suddenly aedve conscience or a powerful 
financial inducement can lead a legislator to endanger his seat 
by turning against the controller of the party machinery. The 
member has little reason to expect his faithfulness or indepen- 
dence will be rewarded by his constituency. In all probability, he 
has been returned simply because he is the party candidate, not on 
any merits or strength of his own. His constituency expects to 
have its interests looked after, and the share-out of the revenue, 
which is what is expected of the legislator, is dependent on the 
good will of the boss. A revolt of individuals is useless, for their 
constituencies can be starved into revolt by the refusal of the 
boss to let any of the state plunder reach the districts represented 
by the rebels. A revolt of the majority of the party is another 
matter, but what reason is there for a general revolt ? There 
are few cases where party lines in the state reflect any division 
in policy, and it is probable that if some action of the boss 
becomes so widely unpopular that a majority of the electoral 
districts of the state are affected by the spirit of discontent, the 
beneficiary will be the opposition party, not the dissidents in the 
party in power. 

Thus Platt was able to keep Iiis control of the Republican 
parly in New York state unshaken, despite a record series of 
defeats at the hands of his Democratic “ opposite number ”, 
David Hill. Hill’s own control over the Democracy of up-state 
New York lasted long after he lost control pf the state^overn- 
ment. Steady adherence to the controllers of the party mactuin; 
in the state is the way to preferment, as is shpwn by the careers 
of President Harding in Oliio and President Coolidge in Mas- 
sachusetts. A leader of great personal forae, like the elder La 
Follette, may defy the ruling machine, but for permanent or 
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even lengthy success in reform, it is necessary to build up a 
machine which in its turn creates the problem, when is a boss 
not a boss. A reformer may have a long career in and out of 
office, he may do a good deal in office, but as long as American 
politicians and America^ electors remain what they are, he can 
"have only transitory victories unless he can seize the existing 
machinery of one of the parties or build up his own. The raosl 
practical reformers, then, try to ser up their own organization, 
and we have anomalies like the “ anti-machine ” I^a Follettc 
machine in Wisconsin 

If, by a machine, we mean the uniting of political edoi t under 
the command of one man or of a few men, the attribution of 
political orthodoxy to one group, then the Progressive Republicans 
in Wisconsin enrolled under the banner of the La Follettc family 
are part of a machine. ‘‘ Don ” Cameron did not succeed more 
certainly to the family senatorship, than did “ Young Bob ” La 
Follettc. There is no evidence that the people of Pennsylvania 
were less fitly lepresented by the Cameron dynasty, than the 
people of Wisconsin by the La Follcttes, and Mark Hanna had 
as much claim to be the representative of a point of view, as had 
the elder La Follettc. In fact, there is an impalpable shading 
off, we can see the diffei'encc between a pure politician, open 
to lure in the market and the leader who incarnates a point of 
view. But what gave all these men their power was their capacity 
as masters of practical politics. No eloquence, no fidelity to 
duty, no power of incarnadng the passions of a section, would 
have enabled La Follettc to play the part he did, had he not 
secured his rear by good management. This power may survive 
its real justification ; there arc critics who assert that “ progres- 
sivism ” in Wisconsin is being emptied of meaning. To Champ 
Clark, it seemed that the Bryan family in Nebraska had seized 
the Democratic machine there and were using it purely for 
personal ends. All this may be true, but one remains convinced 
of the essential difference between the machine run by a Platt 
and the machine run by a La Follettc or a Bryan. However, 
blindly or irrelevantly, the Western radicals do appeal to passions 
and hopes that do not require the stimulus of direct bribery and 
can command enough' disinterested enthusiasm to do without 
the more indefensible of the practices of the conservative machines. 
They profess to exist to serve a policy, no one can convince the 
averag5.yV0ter that the machine in Pennsylvania exists for any 
SWTDUs purpose other than the aggrandizement of its owners and 
the eprichtoent or insurance of their owneis. When Oregon, as 
Woodrow Wilson put it, had two governments, one at Salem 
ffie other nnde» the hat of Mr. U’Ren, all the elements of 
fiiachine pale were in existence, but the spirit was lacking, The 
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appeal of Mr. U'Ren to the people of Oregon was, however 
misguided, an appeal to some ideal of the public good ; the real 
machine has in fact, and often in form, only the chaiacter of 
exploiters selling the authority they have acquired to the highest 
bidder. To create another tightly di5ci|Uined political organiza- 
tion may be an unfortunate necessity, but it is a necessity in the ^ 
war against merely mercenary politics in which so many Ameri- 
cans are engaged. 

The state machine is, of necessity, a federal structure. There 
are usually some political units which can, for a time, at least, 
defy the anger of the ruler or rulers of thp state macliine 
This is especially the case when there are large cities in the 
state, for the city machine has always more money and usually 
better discipline than the corresponding rural unit. In many 
states theie is a party difference ; Denjocratic cities like New 
York and Boston learn how to make terms with the Republican 
rulers of the state but are not, in the nature of things, assimilable 
to the same discipline as the rural counties. In any case, the 
boss of New York City is loo great a figure to take orders from 
anybody. Platt and Croker made treaties ; Platt had power 
and Croker had money. No doubt the state boss had moments 
when he dreamed of using his legal authority to attack Tammany 
at the heart of its power, but courage went or wisdom came. 

Nominal party unity is, however, no guarantee of effective 
co-operation as the troubled history of Pennsylvania shows. The 
allotment of power between the two great city machines, Phila- 
delphia and Pittsburgh, and the state machine, has never been 
an easy pioblem. Even Simon Cameron had his difficulties 
with Philadelphia, when McManes dared to resist him, after the 
“ Stalwart ” rout in the Convention of 1880. As Pittsburgh grew, 
its bosses became mote and more daring and were found diffi- 
cult to handle even by Quay. “ Chris ” Magee quarrelled with 
Quay over his share of federal patronage and actually supported 
a Democrat. Twenty years later, the situation repeated itself 
and the Pittsburgh macliine defied Penrose and supported 
Roosevelt, turning “ Progre.ssive ” for this purpose— with the 
result that, fot the only time since 1860, Permsylvania did not 
cast her electoial vote for the Republican candidate. At the 
same time, Penrose had to face a more dangerous exliibition of 
independence in his own city of Philadelphia, where the Vate 
brothers raised the standard of revolt and forced term^nn the 
great boss. Although there was peace of a kind till Penro.se dIES; 
the question was far from being settled and the subsequent 
attempts to unite Pennsylvania under one command have hitherto 
failed. There seemed to be an obvious chief, or at any rate, 
an obvious centre on which all good men could rally, the great 
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political and financial forces represented by Mr. Andrew Mellon 
of Pittsburgh, but the power and the pride of the Philadelphia 
machine revolted against such a transference of authority to 
the West and the resulting civil war with its unsatisfactory truces 
is a poor substitute for me unity of command which, in the old 
days, made the Pennsylvania machine powerful, and respected. 

Corresponding problems afflict the state boss everywhere and 
make his job less easy of attainment and of tenure than that of 
the city or county boss. The difficulties that have kept the 
United States from knowing more thgn one national boss are 
at work in the state field. There are few Mark Hannas and 
even few Platts and Penroses, for even if the state is more or 
less united, the means of keeping it so are not lavished on the 
boss of the state as they are on his city brother. 

To run an effective;, machine of the more commercial type, 
a boss must have means of rewarding individuals as well as 
sections or communities and the payment of his troops, apart 
from the direct legislative pickings, is not always easy. A good 
deal can be done by the use of the federal patronage which a 
boss can claim with authority if his party is in power, for a 
strong boss can make terms with Washington as long as the 
President or his advisers have no one in mind to replace the 
incumbent or cannot afford to quarrel. A boss who is also a 
leading Senator is in a position to defend himself as did Conkling 
and Gorman, for, though they collapsed in the process, the 
Republicans in New York, and the Democrats in Maryland, 
had reason to regret the internecine war. The bigger the state, 
the bigger the assets of the boss. Professor Gosnell points out 
the importance of Platt’s control of the Republican delegation 
in Congress from New York, a control that made him far more 
important than his own comparative obscurity as a Senator did. 
The Indiana delegation under the orders of Tom Taggart, the 
New York delegation under Murphy, the Illinois delegation under 
Roger Sullivan, then under George Brennan, the New Jersey 
delegates under Frank Hague, had for years an important nega- 
tive control over the Democratic national convention and the 
weight of the owner of the Pennsylvania machine in the opposite 
camp was so great, that it was exaggerated by popular romanti- 
cism which looked on the dying (and weakened) Penrose as a 
wizard. Yet his weight was great and if Mr. William Vare 
had managed to get into the Senate and had manceuvred from 
ifSie members for his Philadelphia pocket boroughs — and the 
hundreds of thousands^ of docile Philadelphia votes — ^his power 
5n national party councils would have been vast. 

I It is one of the Tnain difficulties of a third party that it has 
! to work without this nucleus of machine support in the great 
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states. The only state carried by La FoUette was that run by 
his own machine. It was to the support of a section of the 
Pennsylvania machine that Roosevelt owed his victory in that 
state in 1912 — and a decisive event in the history of the young 
and ailing Republican party in Pennsylvania was the conversion 
of Simop Cameron. •s 

As a rule, only Democratic bosses have to support themselves. 
Some, like the masters of the machine in New Jersey or New 
York, have abundant city patronage to pasture on,^ but so 
famous a state boss as Tom Taggart often had to go on vety 
short commons in Indiana — -whose politicians are even more 
voracious than their Iirethren elsewhere.^ CJn the other hand, 
Republican machines can usually appeal to the federal adminis- 
tration to come over and help them in their missionary work. 
Indeed, the help of Washington is almost a necessity for a Repub- 
lican state boss, but that help has its clangers, for to make it 
the basis of one’s power is to give hostages to fortune, since its 
transference is often the means of replacing one boss by another. 
The history of the Republican bosses of New York remains to 
show the dangers of trusting to the fount of jobs in Washington. 
In Ohio, it is also possible to illustrate the power of the federal 
patronage. Foraker, as Governor, could and did give his most 
valuable piece of patronage to Boss Cox of Cincinnati ; he 
made him state oil gauger, but when Hanna entered the field 
with his special influence over President McKinley, Senator 
Foraker could not compete with his junior. In the matter of 
patronage, the state machine was hampered, in the past, by 
the meagre list of activities open to the stale government. The 
state as such had little to give and the skilful boss had to amalga- 
mate county and state patronage and make what terms he could 
with the city machines within his territory. There were excep- 
tions, of course. In the Erie Canal, New York had for a century 
a great source of spoils and corruption. There was a succession 
of scandals in the distribution of work along the canal, in the 
expenditure of public funds on it, in the contracting for it. 

^ Tammany had a hard time between the inauguration of Wilson and 
the defeat of Mayor Mitchel in 1917, for the city patronage was shut oft 
and Wilson gave a very meagre shaie of federal patronage to Fourteenth 
Street. Almost the only plum given to the “ braves ” was the nomination 
of Mir. Geiard to the Berlin embassy. 

“ The difficulties of feeding the hungry sheep in a backward common- 
wealth with little state (and no federal) patronage at the disposal of the 
Goveraor, has recently been illustrated by the Bilbo regime in Mississippi. 
In Older to provide for his followers, the Governor made over to them the 
state university and kindred institutions, getting rid of the politically useless 
incumbents without any hesitation. The only seats of learning which escaped 
were those devoted to the education of Negroes,* for there were no black 
Bilhoites to he placated, so the black teachers were left alone I 
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Labour on the canal was a privilege of the faithful who were 
on good terms with the local bosses, to whom the canal patronage 
was farmed out by the state bosses. Expenditure of money on 
canal repairs “ sweetened ” the counties through which the canal 
ran — though it sometimes had the undesirable effect of annoying 
the counties which were off the line of the canal. There were 
not many comparable institutions. Thaddeus Stevens, in the 
days when Pennsylvania was in the canal and railroad busi- 
ness, showed great talent in the handling of the patronage, 
but in most states, the friends of the machines, the railroads, 
etc., had to provide the jobs. When all else failed, the boss 
could do a little in the W'ay of public and private graft to oblige 
his friends, There was the state printing and advertising, the 
withdrawal of which from Daniel Manning by Cleveland was 
so annoying to the heir of Tilden, that printing which, a genera- 
tion later, was one of the chief perquisites of the Albany Repub- 
lican boss, W. T. Barnes. And even legislation might, indirectly, 
put money in the pockets of the faithful, as happened in the 
case of the Raines Law. 

There has been, however, a marked increase in the amount 
of patronage at the disposal of the stale authorities and civil 
service has not - proved a serious impediment to the political 
use of it in such stales as pay even lip-service to that reform. 
There is an accompanying danger, however, for the patronage 
is legally in the hands of the Governor and that officer is becom- 
ing more important and active, pardy because the office has 
been given increased powers. A Governor is now in a strong 
position to set up for himself as Governor Len Small did, 
or to make himself the centre of the state organization as 
Governor A1 Smith did. In such hands the patronage, the 
pardoning power, the veto, the publicity powers of the state 
executive may be concentrated on objectives of more importance 
to the Governor than to the party workers, on keeping out of 
jail in the case of Governor Small, on matters of public policy 
such as state reorganization in the cases of Governors Smith 
and Lowden. Generally faced with a hostile legislature. Gover- 
nor Smith had to rely on the pressure of public opinion and on 
the referendum, but Governor Lowden induced the reluctant 
Republicans of Illinois to reform themselves, slightly, by with- 
holding the patronage. This meant that the appointees of 
Govemor Dunne stayed on and the spectacle of Democrats in 
job?' converted jhe legislatois to the Governor’s reforms. 

I Relatively, as well as absolutely, the rise in importance of 
I the Governor’s office haS made the position of state boss harder 
I td fill. In the old dp'ys, the importance of ffie state government 
I was largely legislative, the boss, as legislative agent, was of 
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supreme importance. Now, it is at least as much administrative, 
so that the Governor must be in the hands of the boss or the 
machine may fail to run smoothly. The ending of legislative 
elections of United States Senators has diminished that party 
loyalty which the bosses prized and the direct primary has 
worked powerfully in the same direction. Whatever the reasons, 
there can be no doubt of the fact that it is harder to-day 
to locate individuals running states with the old efficiency. It 
is possible that the scarcity is only temporary and that the job 
still awaits the man. Even now there may be a mute inglorious 
Penrose or Brayton or GoVman in some minor job, Imt already 
at work climbing up the ladder of power. When he at last 
displays himself, all who seek power or oflire, politicians or 
business men, will learn to apply to him with the same icgulaiity 
that, a generation ago, men went to French Lick to see Tom 
Taggart or joined the faithful of Platt’s ‘'’Amen Corner 

' Thiii. was the name applied to the .Sunday morning meetings at which 
Platt gave out his orders to the “ Yes Men ” of liis maehinc. 



Chapter IX 

THE PROSPECTS OF REFORM 

T he obstacles to a reform of 'the American political 
machine have been, it is hoped, sufficiently suggested in 
the previous pages, but a recapitulation of the achieve- 
ments and difficulties of the modern reformers will illustrate the 
position with more force than a mass of detail makes easy. 

It has long been obvious that only by a joint capture of state 
and city machine can any permanent overthrow of the old- 
fashioned mercenary army of politics be hoped for. Yet it is 
extremely difficult to run, together, a campaign for the double 
reform of city and state. The necessary drive for reform is 
exhausted by the war with either city or state machines ; the 
double objective means dispersal of interest and it means attack- 
ing the least refer mable political units in America, the rural 
counties, Moreover, the forces of reform often lost heart when 
they were called on to make victory secure by attacking the 
.state machine. Joseph Choate was a vigorous opponent of 
Tammany and worked with enthusiasm for the election of 
Mayor Strong in 1894, but as he worked, at the same time, for a 
state victory for the Republican, that is the Platt machine, he 
was securing that there should be no permanent defeat of Tam- 
many, for, at the last ditch, the two machines would work 
together. Platt would have dearly liked to seize as much of 
New York City’s plunder for himself as he could, and any 
measure that would achieve that end, without weakening his 
control of the state machine, had his effective support. But 
any measure that threatened both machines, was fought, openly 
or covertly, by both. Dog does not eat dog and there is no 
politics in politics, 

A machine can only be overthrown by the action of a majority 
of citizens who think it worth their while to sacrifice, to that end, 
their party prejudices and, if necessary, their private interests, 

< and it has been proved almost impossible to command either, or 
tbothi of these conditions. It is true that party lines in state 
politics are usually measaingless, that the party principles, grant- 
ing them any reality they may have in the nation, are usually 
quite pointless in state or city politics. Why does a good citizen 

284 
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who is a good party man support his party nomineesj even when 
they are the tools of a Platt or a Gorman ? The answer is that 
the state machines are the real fighting units of the national 
parties. The Republicans who, normally, are in control of the 
federal government, have a “ federal gang ” in every state which 
is often an important unit, but even it cannot dominate the"* 
party in the state except by supporting, or creating, factions in 
the state organization. As for the Democrats, their national 
organization is inevitably a parasite on the state parties, that is 
to say, on the state machines. So it is a serious matter for a 
party man to desert his party in a state or city issue, for he may 
be weakening an essential part of the national party strength. 
This consideration is strengthened by the working of the presi- 
dential electoral system, for it has happened often enough in the 
past that a thousand votes or so have turned the election in a 
state, and that has turned the election in the whole country. 

The importance of the great doubtful states and their machines 
intimidates the ambitious individual and the reforming group. 
It was in furtherance of his own ambition to succeed f*resident 
Hayes that John Sherman supported Alonzo Cornell for 
Governor of New York, though he had shortly before removed 
him from his post of Collector because he was a corrupt spoilsman. 
After denouncing Platt as an incarnation of machine politics 
with whom no decent man could associate, Cornelius Bliss 
switched over when Platt had to be conciliated for the good of 
the party in New York, as Roosevelt, running for Governor, had 
to gloss over the great canal frauds. In the days of his power, 
Boss Cox of Cincinnati had some of the most respectable Repub- 
licans of Ohio on his string ; the vote of Hamilton County was 
too important for its owner to be lightly antagonized. The 
relations of respectable Democrats with Tammany have been a 
subject of comedy for a century past. Tilden was a silent associate 
of the Tweed gang long before he attacked them as a reformer. 
Cleveland’s hostility to Tammany was an asset in the country 
at large, but his friends, the County Democracy of William 
Whitney, went for a ride with the Tiger when it suited them. 
David Hill was a politician of the stamp that was an offence to 
all right-thinking men, but President Cleveland had, at any rate, 
to play in with him in a formal fashion. Democratic Presidents 
like Cleveland and Wilson could win applause by giving Tam- 
many little or no recognition, but they could not assert.this high 
standard of probity all over the country, Wilson entered politics 
as the nominee of the Smith machine in New Jersey and one of 
the forces behind his presidential nomination was the Sullivan 
machine in Illinois^and neither James Smith, nor Roger Sullivan 
differed much from Charles Murphy. 
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It is not a question of conscious or unconscious hypocrisy. 
As Roosevelt pointed out, if he antagonized Platt he might 
prevent some evilsj but he would lose his chance to do any good. 
As Governor he could veto some of the more outrageous “ steals ”, 
oust some of the more Notorious public robbers, but he could do 
nothing positive, for that required the assent of the legislature— 
which was in Platt’s pocket. In the great industrial states, 
at least, it has only been possible to get very far in person or in 
policy by making terms with the machine. To devote all one’s 
energy to destroying the machine is to^ undertake a difficult task 
with the lessoiv ,of experience very plain, by the time the 
reforms of machinery are completed, the reforming zeal of the 
electorate is likely to be exhausted and the new-made government 
is turned over to the old firm. A practical politician of the 
highest type is tempted, not always by unworthy motives, to 
make friends of the Mammon of Unrighteousness, to shut his 
eyes to evil, that some good may be done. It is possible that if 
the machine had friends only in the criminal classes, only among 
ignorant and venal foreigners, it might pay to attack it boldly, 
but the friends of the machine are more numerous and more 
faithful than its enemies. 

There have, of course, been real successes in administrative 
and legal reforms. In the states, the adoption of various 
devices of *' direct government ”, the initiative, referendum 
and recall, has made it easier to appeal over the heads of the 
bosses to the people. An awakened public opinion can make 
itself more effectually felt than it could in the past. The direct 
primary has lessened the machine control of state government 
if only by making discipline harder to enforce ; it may not have 
improved government in the process, but it has made harder the 
position of a modern Aldrich or Penrose. 

Various reforms of accounting, of election, even more 
fundamental reforms of political machinery have been tried in 
great variety. Illinois, it is odd to recall, was, under Governor 
Lowden, a pioneer in administrative reform, with a consequent 
strengthening of the powers for mischief of a Governor like Len 
Small. In city government, even more far-reaching reforms have 
been carried out. Authority has been concentrated ; the elabo- 
rate and cumbersome two-chambered city governments have in 
many cases been simplified and authority has been centred in the 
I Mayor a»d as few other elected officials as possible. Yet the fate 
i of the “ Bullitt charter ” in Philadelphia illustrates the weakness 
I ofmtechanical reform. A citizenry resolved on good government 
j qouJdget it, even if witH difficulty, through the old order and to- 
day indifferent or corrupt cities permit the machines to twist the 
! reforms to their own ends. Thus the “ commission ” form of 
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government, which entrusts power to a small non-partisan 
body, chosen to carry out the city’s business efficiently with 
as little “ politics ” as possible, works as long as the reforming 
spirit is strong. Crooks, however, are not changed by a change 
of title, and if the authority of the cit^# is in the hands of the 
machine it matters little what the ruling body is called. 

The last, and from the administrative point of view the most 
successful, mechanical reform is the “ City Manager ’ ’ constitution. 
In this the executive control of the city is put into the hands of 
one man, not a politician, but an expert in administration. The 
City Manager may be a stranger like an Italian podestd. ; he is a 
professional administrator and, as he succeeds, ‘moves up in his 
profession from a small town to a larger. Given ordinary probity, 
he has none of the political inducements that beset the reform 
Mayor ; his professional pride and knowledge is a better equip- 
ment than any mere assemblage of princfples, but, after all, his 
power depends on the forbearance Tif the masters of the popular 
vote. If they are interested in efficiency the Manager may go 
ahead, but he works on a rope the end of which is in the hands 
of the voters — or of those who control the voters. The reform 
of the frame of government of Kansas City (Missouri) by the 
adoption of a city manager system did little to shake the 
power of the leader of the Democratic organization, Mr. 
T. J. Prendergast, since the Manager was a sound Democrat 
who " played ball ” with the machine. A very energetic City 
Manager in Cleveland was able to keep on top of the situation 
by humouring the Republican boss, Mr. Maurice Maschke, and 
by taking an active part in municipal politics himself, for he saw, 
rightly, that there v^as no such thing as good administraticai 
apart from policy. Untimely zeal, such as a raid on a politically 
protected brothel in Sacramento, is punished as quickly as in 
the old days — unless the citizens arc strong for ” the Manager. 
Mere efficiency will not enable a Manager to handle the problems 
of discipline among municipal employees created by the rise of 
the Ku Klux Klan. It may be necessary to defend the manager 
system against a Socialist assault by introducing irrelevant issues 
such as the War — as was done in Dayton, Ohio, in 1918, and tax- 
policies may be the grounds for very legitimate differences of 
opinion in any city> ito matter what its constitution — and from 
such differences politics spring. 

The reformers who concentrated on this reform were not * 
wrong, but expected too much from mere administration.*’ They 
assumed, as the earlier reformers had done, that there was 
something tangible and nou-political called goqd goveniment, 
or clean government, apart from definite poHcies as to the 
purposes of city government. Is there any common ground on 
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which all men of good will can meet and which will offer 
something more obviously attractive than what the machine 
can give the poor, that is to say, the majority of voters ? 
A possible answer is indicated by the history of Milwaukee, 
the best-governed city in the Union, which owes its long im- 
munity from graft and its present financial stability to a 
Socialist administration. Will the rich abandon their prejudices 
' and privileges, or the poor theirs ? Until one or other section 
changes its attitude very profoundly, and permanently, municipal 
efficiency will be a series of white patches against a grey back- 
ground. Only cities in which such 'reforms as the manager 
system are luxuries, though desirable luxuiies, can work them, for 
the cities that need reform most are least capable of attaining or 
keeping it. The grosser scandals may have been made less 
frequent, though Chicago was never worse ruled than she has 
been for the last few years. But no mechanical reform has got 
to the heart of things. A very competent witness has told us 
what happened in New Jersey after the famous revolt against 
the machine which Woodrow Wilson led and capitalized so well : 

” Frank Hague, who has had himself elected and twice 
re-elected mayor of Jersey City, has a completer control over 
the state Democratic machinery than Smith or any old-line 
boss ever enjoyed. . . . The forms have changed, but the 
master politicians in both parties still pilot the government.” ^ 

Yet the lesson learned by the “ muckrakers ” has not lost its 
force. The fruits of corruption are not always reaped by the 
sowers. The franchises bought from the New York aldermen by 
the despised Jake Sharp were the basis o^ the great corpora- 
tion exploits of William Whitney and Thomas Fortune Ryan. 
To attack the machine is one thing, to attack the Pennsylvania 
or Erie Railroad, or the Mellon or Insull interests “ is quite 
another. In the old days of the great Louisiana lottery, the 
politician of that state took his life in his hands if he resisted 
the wishes of its managers, but the time came when the moral 
sentiment of the people of the state was roused, backed by the 
moral sentiment of the whole country, and the lottery went 
down in ignominious defeat. The machine will go down just 
as soon as- public opinion realfy reprobates the control of great 
states by big business, in its own interests, or in its own defence. 
That tij;ne has not yet come. Yet American business men are 
not more indifferent to public opinion than the rest of their 
countrymen and their political connections often put them in an 
offd light. Why do the rulers of the great businesses risk this 

’ James Rerney, T/r Political Education of Woodrow Wilson, pp. 189-30. 

* This was written before the (financial) fall of the House of Insull. 
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alienation of the public P For much of the villainy of the 
machines with which they do business the magnates are not 
responsible, they would like more respectable machines, but 
they have to put up with what they are given. In most states 
they cannot afford to dispense with thei services of the general 
broker who is the boss and even when the business interests are 
consolidated, as they used to be in California, the machine has 
to be given its head. Lincoln Steffens was told the reason, that 
even the Southern Pacific Railroad could not afford to carry the 
whole cost of maintaining the machine in California, that like 
some reluctant captain of mercenary troops, it had to allow its 
satellites to forage for themselves, to eke out their pay at a 
serious loss in discipline and efficiency. But a great deal of the 
attitude of the business interests is the fruit of a serious conviction 
that nothing that stands in the way of business has a right to 
exist, whether it is the law of the state dr mere honesty. The 
business man has acquired all the psychology of an absolute 
monarch with a good deal less than the restraint imposed by 
custom and public opinion on an absolute monarch in Western 
Europe. He sees no contrast between his sincere dislike of 
tolerated prostitution and petty graft, the pillaging of the 
Treasury or the maiming of the schools, the hiring of the police 
and the selling of pardons, and his support of the alliance 
between machine politics and business. 

“ A generation ago the business men and their lawyers were 
sincere in thinking that the law was on their side, that, in 
fact, the fourteenth amendment did, despite Justice Holmes, 
enact “ Mr. Herbert Spencer’s Social Statics ”. Opposition to 
governmental interference of any kind was. their right and l^he 
means were forced on them by the wickedness of the crooked 
politicians and the folly of naive reformers. The most famous 
expression of the attitude of the ruling classes was the achievement 
of a minor Pennsylvania coal magnate, George F. Baer, who 
rebuked outside interference in a coal strike. 

“ The rights and interests of the labouring man will be 
protected and cared for — not by the labour agitators, but by the 
Christian men to whom God in His infinite wisdom has given 
the control of the property interests of the country, and upon 
the successful Management of which so much depends.” ^ 

This was a little too much even for the class which felt about 
it that way. “ Divine Right Baer ” was a handicap who had to 

^ Mark Sullivan, Our Times, vol. ii, p. 426. The Baer letter was so ex- 
plosive a missile in the anti-coiporation wai that'stienuous efforts were made 
to deny its authenticity, but Mr. Maik Sullivan, M^ose text I quote, and 
who is now no radical, believes it to be authentic. 
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be disowned, but there was little real difl'erence in tlie points of 
view of Baer and the greatest masters of the ruling classes. So 
enlightened a specimen as Henry Lee Higginson of Boston 
declared that “ the Nation and our legislation can safely trust 
the ruling Wall Street -tnen Interference might bring into 
the great corporations men of less marked honesty — this being 
written at a time when some of the magnates* were described as 
being “ so crooked they could sleep comfortably on coils of 
rope Such faith in their own rights and righteousness was 
necessary to the peace of mind and energy of the great American 
magnates, there was nothing in their own experience or in their 
surroundings to shake their creed. They were no more tram- 
melled by petty bourgeois morality than were Napoleon or 
Lenin. Yet their strength would not have sufficed them, if they 
had outraged really strong passions or principles among the mass 
of their countrymen. 'But, in fact, they did not “ outrage the 
American conscience, they "^expressed it When business 
booms, when the crumbs from the rich man’s table are plentiful, 
the reformer has a hard time. Thus, when, as a result of the 
exposures of the Walsh investigation, the sad truth about the 
oil scandals was made public, John D. Rockefeller, Jr., exerted 
himself to depose Colonel Robert Stewart from the presidency 
of the Standard Oil Company of Indiana, the attempt to purify 
that famous corporation met with but moderate approval from 
business men and when Mr. Rockefeller, reversing a precedent 
created by his uncle William, made no bones about appearing 
before the Senate, the only comment in some circles was a jest 
that he could not be as rich as had been thought. Twenty 
yetu's before, E. R. Chapman had been a martyr to business 
honour when he refused to testify in the sugar graft investigation 
— and his heroism had been widely approved ; now the flight or 
silence of so many magnates of the oil industry, like the bad 
memory of the movie censor, Mr, Will Hays, evoked, if not 
open approval, at least kindly tolerance from the business 
world. 


I To make honesty, the separation of politics from private 
®j interests, the only issue, is fdo much to expect of human nature. 
To appeal to the American to sacrifice everything, including 
sin many cases, hard cash, to an abstract idea of the state’s 
lobjeqtive authority is asking loo much. We all, when driven 
‘to it, de^ state authority- — German Catholics in the Kulturkampf \ 
English Conservatives at the time of the Ulster Covenant in 
1913 ; the English Labour party at the time of the General 


* Bliss Rerry, Life and Letters of Henry Lee Higginson^ p. 446. 

K, Winklerr Pierpont Morgan, p. ia6. 

’ WMIot X.ippmaiU'L, Prrface lo^Folitics, p. 195. 
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Strike ; all demonstrated how lightly the authority of the great 
Leviathan can weigh on the minds of men. What happens 
occasionally in Europe, happens perpetually in America. There 
the individual state, and often the United States, is only one 
competing authority among many ; ‘only one force among 
others and not always the one commanding the greatest ^ 
power or prestige. All American history has Ijeen a record 
of state action resisted, often with success. The American 
Revolution was a revolt against an authority that was not 
tyrannical by European. standards, but was not susceptible of 
the endless adjustment of the law to local needs that was demanded 
by the nascent American spirit. To expect the American state 
to have the unquestioned authority of a sovereign political 
society on the European model, is to disregard the historical 
processes behind the two types of society. History has allowed 
Americans the luxury of pluralistic practice. Disorder and 
war have not yet intimidated American energies as they have 
ours : order and efficiency in government is a luxury that 
America has been able to do without so far and perhaps cannot 
yet afford. 

There was and is no special sanctity attached to the state’s * 
property or activities. Defrauding a political unit was quite 
compatible with complete peace of conscience, even with a 
reputation for exceptional respectability. Mr. Willis Phelps, in 
the God-fearing city of Springfield, could be a notable manipulator 
of traction franchises without losing caste in the eyes of his fellow- 
citizens or of his brother Methodists — and the autliors of “ Middle- 
town ” have told us what a broad and flexible interpretation is 
given to the term “ good man ” in the case of public officers in 
that sound “ Anglo-Saxon ” town. Not merely is the state one 
among many authorities, there are some associations that claim 
more powerful loyalties than the colourless appeals of good 
citizenship The loyalty of the Knights of Columbus to their 
assailed brother Mr. Joseph Pelletier in a famous Boston “ graft ” 
case could be paralleled in other countries, but in few could it 
be as natural as it was in America. At times, the American 
people, or a section of it, decides on a house-cleaning, descends 
on some not especially vicious politician and sends him to jdil, 
threatens Chicago aldermen with hanging or chases the corrupt 
Speaker of the Illinois House of Representatives out of his 
chair as an effective protest against public plunder, T“jut, as a 
rule, these outbursts are short-lived. 

Yet the situation reached in many cities, the dominance by 
the machine racket, is exacting such a toll that business may 
be converted to the point of view that honesty and law-obedience 
are the best policy : 
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“ Direct bribery of law-enforcement oiFicers, the payment 
of ‘ protection ’ by criminals, alliances between corrupt 
municipal politics and organized crime, if not common, are 
far from unknown. . , . The economic aspects of racketeering 
are important in this Connection, since it is only because of the 
large profits of organized crime that the funds necessary for 
wholesale corruption became available.” ^ 

But would a state strong enough to restrain the gangs and 
their political allies, be strong-minded enough to keep its hands 
off the chartered licence of American business ? Would the power 
trust as well as the beer trust suffer from a sudden return to law, 
order and honesty ? Would Illinois welcome rigorous honesty 
from an Altgeld ? Is business ready to pay the price of an 
honest government, a government not suspect of being under 
the control either of Mr. Capone or of Mr. Insull ? Nor is it 
only big business which is anti-social at times. Organized 
labour — whether more sinned against or sinning matters little 
here — has put off the mentally painful task of working out either 
a political or i evolutionary policy in favour of mere bargaining — 
and sometimes of mere violence. To get pardons for colleagues 
in jail may have been a great temptation to labour leaders in 
Illinois to support Len Small, but that way no hope lies for the 
led and Debs was right when he attacked the labour racket, under 
its''old name of “ sabotage ” and “ direct action 

The realists on both left and right may argue that abandoning 
violence and corruption as weapons is abandoning all hope of 
temporary victoiy or even survival in the American jungle, 
But even a Communist historian, like Mr. Anthony Bimba, has 
to admit the futility of the methods of violence of the fighting 
American labour unions. “ Only with clearer political insight 
gleaned from bitter experience, does the working class learn 
that its struggle is not against tliis or that individual — who for a 
moment may typify the system it is fighting — but against the 
bourgeoisie as a class.” ® If the American labour movements 
learn this lesson from Communist preaching of the ” dialectic 
process of history ”, the lesson will have had powerful if uncon- 
scious teachers in many of the leaders of big business, whether 
the business is that of the employers or of the Union magnates. 

It is difficult to 'refuse sympathy to any actors in the comedy 
of American machine politics. For any individual caught in 
the machine to live up to the standards of the reformers would 
not merely be heroic, (and American politics has had and still 

^ Rational Cmmuies (ffi Law Observance and Enforcement {The Wickersham 
Report^ : Report m Cost of Crime, p. 41 1. 

^ Anthony Bimba, The Molly Maguires, p, laS. 
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has as many heroes as most other political systems), it would 
often be so disconcerting as to provoke not unjustified resent- 
ment. An incorruptible Governor of Palestine in Turkish times 
was a phenomenon unmanageable by the inhabitants and they 
sighed for the old days when governmental power was for sale ; 
in that world they could move, but in this new honest world,, 
they were lost and life was paralysed A Mayor, free from all 
machine entanglements and all interested pressuie, enforcing 
all laws may be a brake on progress : there is no general system 
of ethics or of political administration which an official or group 
of officials can rely on, 'nothing approaching the German ideal 
of an “ objective state authority Yet a Mayor whose devotion 
to the financial rulers of his city may be reasonable, finds himself 
tempted to gel a little for himself on the side. In using all his 
powers to make Pittsburgh safe for the Mellon dynasty. Mayor 
Charles H. Kline may have been acti?ated by public spirit or 
a conviction that political power»should go with financial power. 
Yet the methods necessary to carry out this policy involve the 
use of delicate casuistry and are apt to blunt the sensibilities 
of the workers. But the law in unfriendly hands makes small 
allowance for the difficulties of such a dangerous trade and 
Mayor Kline has recently had to endure the indignity of a 
conviction for malfeasance. 

To create a rigid system of political morals and to insist at > 
all times and all places on judging public men by its standards 
requires a faith which would move mountains ; so, naturally, 
good men of all parties, all sections, and all kinds of legitimate 
aspirations, have preferred to go round the mountains or to 
tunnel them or .to find passes over them. The faith of the ! 
reformer in the essential importance of honest goveinment must 
be made manifest in works, works on a strikingly large scale. 
It was possible for the corrupt, soldier-selling German princes 
of the eighteenth century to display their complete indifference 
to all public policy and decency and yet to command from their 
docile subjects, loyal, competent and honest seivice. There is 
no hope of such an attitude being bred in the common American. 

“ The better elements ” will have to wear virtue permanently, 
not put it on and off, whenever they find it convenient. It is 
a little too much in these days of popular education to expect 
the poor to behave with a self-restraint that their betters give 
no indication of showing. Law and order in America have to 
acquire prestige with all ranks of society, with none*nore than 
the rich. But freedom from corruption and racketeering can 
only be purchased at a great price, and it is fitting that it should 
be paid by the section which has profited most manifestly by 
the old order. A plundering solther told General Sherman, 
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“You can’t expect all the cardinal virtues for thirteen dollars 
a month.” No more can you expect the highest civic virtue 
from the poor, if it is manifestly beyond the power of the rich. 

Where politics are cleanest in the United States is where real 
political issues are fostered and in modern times such issues 
must be economic, must be open to the dangers of demagogy 
and give a chance to “ radicalism ”, that nightmare of the be- 
lievers "in the divine rights of business men. Real politics in 
New York might defeat Tammany, not once in a way but again 
and again, if that city had two really antagonistic parties or 
theories of government in opposition- as has the admirably 
governed “ Socialist ” city of Milwaukee. Brisbane Hall is the 
real reply to Tammany Hall. The state government of Wisconsin 
for all its faults is, we are told, honest in a way which makes 
it shine like a good deed in a naughty world. And this purity 
is owing to the poUtical education of the state of Wisconsin. That 
commonwealth is pure “ because the people — or most of them 
— have been taught to take an interest in their government, a 
continuing interest, not merely at election times 

If this is so, may not the assaults on the vested rights of 
capital be the price of purity ? What chance is there of American 
society being willing to pay this price ; ' of real politics with all 
its drawback and dangeis Iteing welcomed as a means of ending 
the power of the political rackets ? 

There is, to-day, at any rale, more chance of purity being 
adopted as an ideal than there has been since the end of the 
Great War. As long as the autonomy of business was regarded 
as self-evident, as long as it was permitted to adopt its own set 
of values and to expect and be right in expecting all other values 
to gfve way to these, there was little chance of permanent reform. 
No mere adjustment of the machine could do the trick ; no 
commission government or city manager system if the commis- 
sion was, or seemed to be, a committee of the Chamber of 
Commerce and the manager merely another employee of the 
prosperous better elements. But to-day faith in the values of 
; business, in its power of self-adjustment, is ebbing. Even if 
’ politics, as yet, reflect it only imperfectly, there is an increasing 
scepticism as to the present validity of such shibboleths as “ busi- 
ness is business ” ; in politics business is not business, but an 
itttrosion whose contribution of suggestion should never have 
the force of a command or escape the constant challenge of 
crifidsip ^ich it needs as much as any other human activity. 
Qn the depdi of the current disillusionment, and the permanency 
of the present scepticismy, depends the future status of American 

* Elmer Davis, “Wiswnsm is Differe;nt in Harper'^ Alasa^tne, Oaober, 
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local and national politics. Something like a change of heart 
lb needed. It may take the comparatively simple but possibly 
dangerous form of a resort to distributive socialism^ as vigorous 
and uncritical as was the former worship of what was fondly 
'believed to be individualism. That menace to the rich, to die 
prosperous, may be avoided, but only by the development of a 
new self-restraint, a new limitation on the “ rights ” of business 
and property accepted, if not with good temper, at any rate 
without the present determination to sabotage a government 
that is not in friendly hands. It will mean more rigorous taxa- 
tion, with less accommodation for the rich ; less buying of privi- 
lege and ofimmunities ; possibly, even, the delrberate acceptance 
of technical inefficiency in order to remove the apparently 
irresistible temptations to corruption which privately owned 
public utilities seem to offer the business world. Then, and 
only then, will it be possible to preach “ good government ” to 
the poor ; to attack the trade union racketeers as well as those 
owned by the great cot porations ; to have a mor c honest police 
force and a less suspect court system. The temptation to “ put 
away ” such enemies of the dominant business order as Tom 
Mooney will have to be resisted ; the silencing of criticism in 
press, in university, on the platform, on the soap-box, will have 
to be regarded as disgraceful, as it is, on the whole, in Western 
Europe, for only when the effort to silence dissenters has been 
officially renounced, will it be possible to convince the poor that 
their masters have nothing to conceal. To abandon the privi- 
leged positron he has assumed for himself and for his ideas may 
be, for the American business man, as difficult as correspondmg 
sacrifices have been to other privileged classes in the past. Now, 
when the system, badly shaken as it is, still holds together, is 
the acceptable time for the American people as a whole to adopt 
an attitude to government that will make it more than a racket. 
In such a change, if it is not only, it is chiefly the first step that 
counts. Qtte messiews les riches commencent ! 




PART NINE 

CONVENTIONS AND CANDIDATES 


Thou great democratic God ' who in all Thy mighty, 
earthly marchings, ever cullest Thy selected champions from 
the kingly commons 

Moby Dick 

Chapter I * 

THE TASK OF THE CONVENTION 

rrr^HE Conventions of the national parties arc the nearest’ 

! approach the American system permits to a parlia- 
mentary type of government. The decision of the Con- 
vention is final and the responsibility is put on the shoulders 
of the delegates ; their interest is assumed to be in a national 
victory for the party and not in an aggregate of local successes. ' 
Of course, the Convention is a parhament of a very unusual 
kind It only meets once every four years, for a very brief 
period, and it has even less natural organization and coherence 
than Congress Nevertheless, it commits the party to a plat- 
form, which means little, and to a candidate, which means 
much ; there are none of the buffers of the division of powers 
between a decision and its result and, in consequence, parlia- 
mentary talents of the English type have at least as much scope 
in the Conventions as in Congress. Oratory and diplomatic 
talents have each had brilliant successes in them and few day.s 
in the life of Congress have the dramatic interest attaching to 
crises in the Conventions. It is right that this extra-constitu- 
tional body should have its own importance and tradition, for 
it is, in many ways, a more representative body than Congress 
can be. The Democrat who is, for all practical purposes, dis- 
franchised in Vermont, the Republican who is equally helpless 
in Georgia, have their brief day in the Convention. Beth parties \ 
are sectional, but both pretend to be national and there arp in 
both Conventions, great blocks of delegates who cast their votes 
for candidates who will not receive an electoral vote from the 
state or section whose support may have been indispensable to 
nomination. If the sole business of the party is to represent * 

397 
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its dominant sectionj this is an anomaly, but in a system that 
discourages any national issues, the choice of the one national 
official is none the worse made, on the whole, because the 
indispensable preliminai^ of nomination has been performed 
by a body which is more truly national than aie most American 
institutions 

It is^^an axiom that a Republican President, if he really tiies, 
can insist on a second nomination, no matter how unpopulai 
he is or what feeble chances of election he may have. Andrew 
Johnson was, of course, an exception j ,he could never have got 
the nomination ofithe party which had tiied to impeach him, 
but the only comparable case since the Civil War is that of 
President Arthur in 1884. He was merely an accidental Presi- 
dent, succeeding the murdered Garfield ; he belonged to a 
beaten faction in the <party and he was in notoriously poor 
health. In these circumstancc,s he could not compete with the 
immensely popular Blaine, the more that the opposition to 
Blaine was unwilling to rally round Artliu^--., ^Nevertheless, he 
polled a respectabl# number of votes and migJTt have polled 
more if he had' fought harder.^ More^"\n<^’ pUiliJrs the case 
of Benjamin Harrison who was known not to be a strong can- 
didate, who had to face Blaine and other rivals whUe labouring 
under the unpopularity his cold manner earned him and which 
made Speaker Reed compare him to a dripping cave. Yet he 
was able to force his nomination in 1892 and take his party 
down to defeat with him. Taft, likewise, was able to win the 
nomination over the immensely popular Roosevelt, although 
his success in the 1912 Convention condemned the party to 
cerfain and ignominious defeat. 

It is usual to attribute this presidential control to the black 
office-holders from the South and there has long been resent- 
ment of the part played by these mercenaries, whether they are 
bought with offices or spot cash. The scandals associated with 
the nomination of Taft in 1912 forced reform on the party and 
the weight of the South in the Republican Convention has been 
cut down, although it is still excessive from the point of view of 
voting strength. But the strength of a President asking for a re- 
nomination is not based merely on bought black votes. If we had 
more examples of Democratic Presidents to go on, we should 
probably find that they, too, could force the party to le-norainate 
I them. Theparty, little as'it may like it, is usually identified with 
I its President and to renounce him, as the Democrats did in 1896, 
i is a risky business. ^ The President, in the eyes qX the public, 
li'f the party ; to disavow him is to disown the party's record 

t /X* ^ pW: of the 2*78 first-ballot votes for Arthur, 196 came from the South, 
!fmt iiSj Ihom federal office-holders, 
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and play into the hands of the opposition. The death of President 
Harding doubtless was a relief to the G.O P., but it may be 
hazarded that, scandals or no scandals, he would have been 
ic-nominated in 1924 

In a doubtful Convention, where the, nomination is not “ in 
the bag ” from the start, the preliminaiies of the Convention 
have a .symptomatic value to leaders looking foi a camlidate 
and a platform that will appeal both to the Convention 4 nd to 
the country. In the fight to elect the permanent chairman of 
the Convention is an indication of the movement of opinion 
among the delegates Ir 1912, the early successes of the Taft 
managers disheartened the Roosevelt forces, demonstrating the 
futility of their hopes of a regular nomination, but the powers 
behind Bryan in the same year were more potent than the first 
skirmishes indicated. In 1932 the strength of the Hoover machine 
was so great that no real fight could be marie, but thje Democratic 
Conrmntion was a scries of tests -of strength, disheartening for 
the Roosevelt forces when the attempt to altei the rules failed, 
heai terdng when their nominee, Senatoi Thomas Walsh, defeated 
the Smith leader, Mr. Jouett Shouse. 

The firelirainades of organization over, the Convention settles 
down to speeches, the formal importance of which is greater 
than their content or effect would indicate. The “keynote” 
speech, like the platform at a later stage, is rhetorical history, 
devoted to the pa',t gloiics of one party and the infamies of the 
other. This is usually delivered by some party hack like the 
late Ml'. Haiding, whose vaguely impressive appearance and 
capacitx Ibr meaningless rotund oratoiy W'ere his chief political 
assets. -A eulogy of the past, present, and future of the 

party an-cl a severe examination of the claims of the other paity 
to respect, or even tolerance, is all that is required. The dele- 
gates get a chance to warm up m the blast of hot air from the 
orator amd there are possibly voters naive enough to pay some 
attention to this performance worthy, as a rule, of a “ barker ” 
for a third-rate _ circus.^ Normally the Republican keynoter 
can point with pride to the achievements of his party and shudder 
to thiak -what would- have become of the nation if it had en- 
trusted its destinies to the Democrats. The Democrats hav 6 
usually only the resource of denouncing corruption 01 lamenting 
inaction. In 193*’ ^ 1 *® task of the Republican keynoter was 
harder and that, of his opposite number easier. Senator L. J. 
Dickinson Was given the ungrateful task and wisely he^devoted 
mote attention to the past iniquities of the Democrats than to 
the recent' of the G.O.P. , What, he asked with 

" bas written an excellent keynote speech" which 

i cah, by either patty, m The JKem Yorker (May* 7, 1932). 
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indignation, were the Democrats doing,' “ as Hoover poured 
out his tremendous energies and abilities upon the altar of 
public service ? For two long years they have hampered the 
President at every turn. . . . Upon his shoulders the anvil 
chorus of the Democrarf;y placed the responsibility of every ill 
at home and abroad.” In Gongiess the enenay flouted their 
own kaders and threatened the gold standard — as they had 
done at Chicago in 1896. Then Representative Bertrand H. 
Snell took up the tale and saw in President Ploover “ an engineer 
president solving stupendous prohlenas as did the first engineer 
president, George Washington ”. Can we wonder that the 
delegates, largely federal olfice-holders, saw in these orations 
excellent arguments against entrusting the government and the 
jobs to the Democrats ? When his turn came, the Democratic 
“ keynoter ” had an easier task than usual and Senator Barkley 
took his chance. * 

“ There is nothing wrong with this Republic except that 
it has been mismanaged, exploited and demoralized for more 
than a decade by a leadership incomparably shortsighted and 
bereft of statesmanship, incapable of dealing with fundamental 
causes, incapable even now in the midst of fearful havoc, and 
not understanding the extent of its own mischief. . . . We 
must apply to a hopeful but misused patient the recuperative 
processes of Democratic government to which in a century 
and a half it has responded in the emergencies which haVe 
always beset us 'at the end of every period of Republican 
control.” 

'•The Democratic Convention, with its share of prospective 
office-holders, applauded these stirring words. 

It is even more in the keynote speeches than in the platforms 
that the emptiness of modern American parties is illustrated 
and the large section of the Republican Convention which 
walked out while Senator Dickinson was barn-storming was, if 
unconsciously, passing a verdict on the whole preposterous 
performance.^ 

With the inevitable preliminaries over, the Convention settles 
down to serious work, that is, to choosing the presidential candi- 
date, a task which is made more difficult from the absence of 
, strict rules or regular methods of approach. Each convention 
, is anxiojjs to pick a winner, but it seldom, except in the case of 

The model keynote speech was that delivered at the state convention 
of the New York Democrats in 1861, at a moment when the future of the 
country — ^and of the party— was being put to the ordeal of battle. The 
Speaker devoted his tii®e to a defence of the Sub-Treasury law of 1840 and 

tariflf of 1648 I 
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a President demanding re-nomination, has a very clear idea of 
how to achieve this end. The Convention has, in fact, a far 
more difficult and delicate task than any corresponding European 
body, for of all great offices in the modern world, the American 
presidency is that whose attainment owes most to luck and 
least to planning. Though, as has been shown, the President^ 
is ex offiao the leader of the party in power and, fronymany 
points of view, the only leader in the whole world of politics, 
the office has seldom been filled from even the second rank of 
politicians. In the early days of the Republic, the President 
was designated by as effective a method as that which made 
Disraeli and Gladstone the heads of their parties. Washington 
was theoretically above party, but his successor, John Adams, 
was the inevitable, if unpopular, choice of the Federalists. Still 
more was Jefferson the leader of the Republican (Democratic) 
party. Under his skilful hand it .Required a doctrine, cohesion 
and office. He was leader of the party before he was President, 
he might have, had he so chosen, been leader after he left the 
White House. He was able to nominate his successor, Madison, 
but though Madison owed his practically undisputed election 
to Jefferson’s choice, that choice fell upon the obvious candidate. 
Madison was the most eminent of the younger generation of 
American statesmen, the chief author of the constitution, the 
leader of the Jeffersonian Opposition in the House of Representa- 
tives and, for eight years, Jefferson’s Secretary of State. He 
was, at least, the Hartington of a Gladstone who had really 
retired. Madison’s successor, Monroe, had comparable though 
lesser claims. He was the leading Virginian politician of the 
old school, of varied if not always brilliant public service, Ind 
he, like Madison, had been Secretary of State to his predecessor. 
John Quincy Adams, after a brilliant career in diplomacy and 
politics and eight fruitful years as Monroe’s Secretary of State, 
succeeded him in office. So far the line of succession had been 
regular and normal from an English point of view. The practical 
limitation of an administration to two presidential terms and 
the consequent necessity of providing a new chief executive, and 
a new party leader, every eight years was a consequence of the 
presidential system, making impossible the long reigns of Glad- 
stone or of Lord Liverpool, but the first six Presidents of the 
United States had claims to that office which, mutahs mutandis, 
would have made them Prime Ministers in England.* 

The election of General Andrew Jackson in 1828 was in this, 
as in so many other respects, a revoUttion. Despite a brief 
term in each House of Congress, Jackson was even more a soldier 
statesman than his contemporary, the Eftike of Wellington. 
His election ended the parliamentary phase of the presidency. 
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The “ caucus ”, composed of the majority members of both 
houses, had, up till 1824, chosen, or ratified, the presidential 
candidate. The nomination of Crawford in that year by the 
caucus had been a futile gesture. Now a President had been 
, chosen whose political claims were almost nil. The consequences 
of this election on the relations between the executive and 
Congras were profound and are discussed elsewhere. It is to 
be noted, however, that Jackson, if hardly a politician himself, 
was surrounded by politicians of great eminence and skill. 
Calhoun, the Vice-President, had reason to hope that Jackson, 
an old, and believed to be a fragile man, would serve only one 
term, if that, and a President Calhoun would have restored 
the tradition of long and distinguished set vice in Congress and 
the Cabinet, culminating in the presidency. But Calhoun dis- 
covered that Jackson 'was stronger, physically and mentally, 
than he had hoped. A quarrel, whose details need not concern 
us, ended all hopes of an easy inheritance and Calhoun registered 
his disillusionment by resigning the vicc-prcsidency and returning 
to the Senate. Jackson, in eight crowded years, was able to 
ignore practically every important politician in Congress and, 
for a part of his term to defy the Senate, while his compeer, 
the Duke of Wellington, saw his power collapse under him at 
the first shock. Jackson was able to nominate his successor 
and that succe.ssor, Van Buren, was a politician if not a states- 
man. But being a politician was not enough : there was no 
career like Peel’s open to President Van Buren. The old hero 
in retirement could not save his protege from defeat in 1840 
at jhe hands of General Harrison, a lath painted to look like 
hicEory, a parody of J ackson . One part of the secret of empire was 
now known, a President need have no training or probable fitness 
for the office, and Presidents, like Roman Emperors, could be 
better made on the frontier than in the capital. The second 
secret was learned in 1844, when Polk, the first “ dark horse ”, 
was nominated over Van Buren and defeated Henry Clay. It 
is true that Polk was not such a dark horse as rash or embittered 
commentators have asserted. He was a leading politician of 
Jackson’s own state, Tennessee, and the wit who asked, “ Who 
is Polk? ”, might have jested later with more plausibility, for 
the candidate had been Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
Still, if n^t obscure, Polk was not an inevitable candidate : he 
was what was now to be more valuable, an “ available ” candi- 
date. A politician of the second rank had defeated in the 
Convention of his own* party an Ex-President, and defeated in 
the dectioil Heriry play, who ranks among the first half-dozen 
• iiAmbaban. pqpular leaders. Yet, compared with some later 
. dart horses Polk was a light grey. His successor, General 
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Zacchary Taylor, was chosen as the hero of the Mexican War. 
He had never held any political office or opinion, he had never 
even voted. The descent from Jackson to Harrison is steep, 
from Harrison to Taylor steeper. In the year he lived Taylor 
turned out to be a good President, as Jackson had been a great 
one ; the American public could be pardoned its growing ^ 
fondness for leaps in the dark ! By 1850, the presidency had 
become a prize in a lottery for which the more tickets one had, 
the less chance of a prize. 

For nearly a century past the American parties have looked 
for presidential candidates in the ranks of the safe, the pliable, 
sometimes even the obscure. The more a politician has dis- 
played energy, leadership and willingness to take responsibility, 
the more likely it is that he has made formidable enemies, alien- 
ated important sections, in brief made himself less “ available ” 
than the sound party hack. Thus Stephen Douglas, the most 
formidable leader the Democrats had in the generation following 
the retiral of Jackson, the man who set the pace for his own 
and all other parties, was passed over for a second-rate soldier like 
Franklin Pierce, and then in an election in which the Douglas 
policy was the sole issue Douglas was again passed over in favour of 
James Buchanan, not so much a dark horse as a lame one, whose 
chief claim to eminence was that he had been Minister to London 
during the controversies which convulsed the Union and were 
a prelude to the Civil War. It rvas as if, in 1880, 'Mr. Gladstone 
had been passed over in favour of Lord Hartington because the 
election had been fought on the Midlothian issues. 

So it has been since. The most eminent Republican in i860, 
Seward, was superseded by the comparatively obscure Abraham 
Lincoln and again and again the obvious leader has had to step 
down in favour of the second-rater on whom the fates (or the 
party-managers) have decided. The party squabbles or personal 
difficulties which from time to time project such figures as 
Mr. Baldwin or Mr. Bonar Law suddenly into the seats of the 
mighty are always operative in America — and the claims of 
Mr. Bonar Law in 1911 or Mr. Baldwin in 1923 were almost 
dazzling compared with those of Mr. Harding or even of Mr. 
Haye.s. Only twice since the Civil War has the Republican 
party nominated, what we should call a “ front-bench man 
Blaine in 1884 was undoubtedly the leading Republican — and 
ihe first Republican candidate to be defeated since i860 — and 
in 1896 McKinley was, roughly, the W. H. Smith o? a party 
which had in its ranks a Sir William Harcourt in the person of 
Speaker Reed. 

If the American piesidential candidates are not chosen fromt 
among the political leaders, from whose ranis are they chosen ?, 
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From those of the minor politicians or, when the “ ticket ” has 
to be strengthened, from men whose eminence has not been 
gained in politics at all, or, at any rate, in national politics. 
Soldieis above all have been the darlings of the peaceful Republic. 
There was a long gap be-+ween Washington and Andrew Jackson, 
but after that the man on horseback became the favourite raw 
material of the president-maker. Harrison, Taylor, Pierce, 
before the Civil War, and then, after the Civil War, a long and 
unbroken line of Republican soldier-Presidents testify to the 
fondness of the American people, or the American politician, 
for military heroes. Every Republican candidate from 1868 to 
1904 save one otved a good deal — ^in some cases all — of his 
availability to his military services, real or imaginary. It is 
also worth noting that the only Republican candidate m this 
period who never entered the White House was also the only 
civilian candidate. This tradition has upset not only politics 
but war, for Generals have been assumed to fight the foe with 
one eye on the White House. Presidents in office have received 
the news of victory with some of the mixed feelings of a Roman 
Emperor hearing of the triumphs of a Corbuio or a Julian, 
or French ministers scanning the ranks of commanders for 
Renan’s “ General X ” and rejoicing that General Sarrail, at 
least, would never desert the Republic. Even during the Civil 
War the administration did not know whether to fear or to hope 
for an overwhelming victory by McClellan, and during the 
Spanish War it was suspected that the dispatch of General Miles 
to Porto Rico where laurels would be less easily culled than in 
Cuba, was not unconnected with the dangers of a rival to 
Prqjsident McKinley arising in 1900. Nevertheless, fate was 
not baulked, and the Spanish War produced a military President, 
Theodore Roosevelt, whose attack on San Juan hill was trans- 
formed, with the aid of its leader, into another charge of the 
Light Brigade or Todenntt of Mars la Tour. When the late 
War came, one of President Wilson’s worries was what to do 
with General Leonard Wood who was suspected of having an 
eye on the White House which was to be reached via a victory 
on the western front, and another was the problem of how to 
handle the farcical project of Roosevelt’s private army which 
was to rescue the hard-pressed Allies — and, perhaps unconsciously, 
make straight the path to a nomination in 1920. It was among 
the greatest of General Pershing’s merits that he devoted himself 
to his professional business and he is the only successful American 
General whose presidential aspirations have been suppressed, 
not merely by himselfi, but by his friends. 

|i . hfext to being a General, it pays to be a Governor, for one can 
Afaldquirestrepgthanifevenfameinthat sphere without committing 
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oneself to any view of national politics and often enough a promi- 
nent aspirant for the piesidency, or for that matter a President, has 
been trained in no wider a sphere than that of a Chairman of 
the London County Council. 

Congress has provided a good man^j Presidents, usually not 
the most eminent, but akhough several Presidents have been . 
Senators at some time or other in their careers, only one serving 
Senator has ever been elected, and he, the late Mr. Hording, 
can hardly be counted a happy precedent. The lower house 
has been luckier, but Congress as a whole has to compete with 
too many rival nurseries ;*it has no monopoly as has Parlrament 
in England. • 

In addition to the legal barriers, that is to say birth in 
the United Slates and a minimum age of thirty-five, there 
are certain conventional barriers. No Negro and, it is highly 
jrrobable, no Catholic or Jew, need a^ply for a very long 
time to ^ come. Indian blood,* however, is no handicap 
whether in a very dilute form in the numerous descendants of 
Pocahontas et aL, or in more generous quantities such as flow 
in the veins of Mr. Charles Curtis, who might have been first 
in a Kaw tribe instead of being second in Washington. Mr, 
Curtis’s presidential ambitions encountered many obstacles, but 
his ancestry was not one of them, and had he become President 
the spectacle of the Great Red. Father in Washington perhaps 
attempting to pacify the warring Palefaces of Chicago, would 
have added to the American stock of innocent amusement. 

Then it is necessary to pick one’s state. It is no use coming 
from a small state which is not worth conciliating. Not since r 
185a has a citizen of a small state been elected. But even large 
states fall into two classes, the doubtful and the certain. The 
doubtful states, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, New York, these it is 
whose sons the party-managers delight to honour, but the faithful 
states that can be relied on, Pennsylvania and, in the old days, 
Texas and Massachusetts, put forw'ard their favourite sons in 
vain, Why nominate Mr. Philander Knox, for example, when 
the party-managers were certain that Pennsylvania will swallow 
any insult to her pride in defence of her pocket ? 

What applies to the President applies to the Vice-President. ' 
He is not chosen, because he is believed to be fit for the 
presidency should fate call him into the White House ; indeed 
there have been times, and not very remote times, when each 
party has nominated a vice-presidential candidate, the thought 
of whose accession to the presidency would have caused a shudder 
even to the most faithful party devotees* How little thought is 
given to this side of the vice-presidential nominees is illustrated 
by the fact that this candidate is not younger than the presi- 


X 
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dcntial candidate as a rule and, indeed, the Democrats once went 
to the length of nominating a wealthy Senator who was eighty- 
one. This nomination is used to pacify sections within the party, 
to conciliate " runners-up ” like Mr. Garner and, in general, 
to paper over the cracks of the party structure. The list of 
Vice-Presidents is, consequently, a grave of very ephemeral 
reputations. What is suggested by the names of Daniel D. 
Tompkins, Hannibal Hamlin, William A. Wheeler, Adlai E. 
Stevenson, or Garrett A. Hobart ? Yet accident might have 
made them as well known as Millard Fillmore or Chester A. 
Arthur. That, it may be replied, is *not saying much, but it 
is much more than the sponsors of these gentlemen ever expected. 
With no duties but to preside over the Senate, with litlle power 
or respect, waiting for a death which may elevate him from 
obscurity to power, a Vice-President is a melancholy figure. It 
is not surprising that rhe office seldom attracts anyone of real 
eminence, that Roosevelt hafi to be forced into it, that one 
term of it was enough for General Dawes, and that Senator 
Borah refused the nomination. It is true that Mr. Curtis was 
willing to give up a Senate seat and Mr. Garner the speakership 
for this office, but no Senator or Speaker who really felt sure 
of himself would consider accepting a vice-presidential nomina- 
tion unless his running-mate were obEipusly a “ bad life Bored, 
worn out by the summer heat, and iJicliffer^-nt to the claims of 
the various aspirants for this mildly ho norifi^ office, the Con- 
vention picks a candidate in what is sofiiSffmes almost a state 
* of coma. After all, if the President lives, it hardly matters who 
^is chosen. The most successful incumbent of the office in modern 
tinges, Thomas M. Marshall, said that what the country needed 
was a good five-cent cigar ; it is a man at about that level who 
is wanted for the vice-presidency. If fate throws him into the 
White House, it is hoped that the party press-agents will be 
able to " sell ” him to the country as a Corona Corona. It has 
been done in the past and the Convention sees no reason to 
doubt that it can be done again. 

It is on principles like these that the Convention works in 
‘choosing the national ticket. It may do very odd things. 
The Republicans, in 1856, nominated Fremont, “ the Path- 
finder ”, a candidate whose claims, such as they were, re- 
sembled those of Lord Baden-Powell. In 1896, the Democratic 
Gpnven^n was in revolt against President Cleveland and the 
“ Gold Efemocrats ”. The Convention was the “ Carlton Club 
pieeting” of the Democrats, as indignant at the alliance of their 
, nomitl^ leader with M^ll Street, as were the revolting Tories 
igsi!? at the alliance of their nominal chiefs with Mr. Lloyd 
Gjf .that revolt, “ Silver Dick ” Bland, of Missouri, was 
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the leader, the pailiamentary spokesman and the weightiest 
representative, yet he was passed over in favour of a young and 
little-known orator from Nebraska. Had English politics run 
on American lines, the result in 1922 might have been the 
premiership of Mr. Clary whose victoi^ at Newport had set 
the ball rolling ! 

The career of President Hoover adds the last example to our 
collection. The first elective office Mr. Hoover ever h^d was 
the presidency. In this odd distinction, his only rivals are 
Generals Taylor and Grant and, like them, his political career is a 
fluke of war service. Thdse services were similar in kind, if not 
in quality, to those of the numerous “ captains *of industry ” and 
other non-political organizers of victory so lavishly imported into 
public office by Mr. Lloyd George, but where are they now, the 
Geddes Brothers and the other old familiar faces ? Back at their 
old jobs, while the country is run by thdse whose business it is 
to run it, the professional politici^s ! 

Having shown the unpredictable character of the presidential 
lottery, it remains to be seen what constitutes availability in a 
would-be President, for that is all that can be described. A 
contest for the presidency is a gan e in which there are more 
possibles titan in corresponding games in other countries, but 
no probables. 

The Convention is a race open to all ; no one can foresee the 
winner ; it is possible that he will be an outsider, and it is certain 
that the favourite, except in the rarest cases, will have two or 
three formidable rivals. The task of the ordinary delegate is to 
pick a winner ; of the expert riders among the bosses and leaders 
to steer their mounts to victory. It is usual to distinguish tj*vo 
classes among the rulers of a convention. The “ bosses ” are 
dre leaders of the macltincs, men whose weight is solely due to 
the blocks of votes they arc believed to have at their disposal. 
The knowledge that their favour can give disciplined legions of 
delegates to the lucky candidate makes the temptation to buy 
their support very great, If these men are themselves politically 
ambitious, they may be promised, or think they have been 
promised, high office. Thus Simon Cameron became Secretary 
of War ; thus Tom Platt thought he should have entered 
Harrison's Cabinet in 1889 ; thus Roger Sullivan thought he 
had earned support from Woodrow Wilson when he attempted 
to enter the Senate in 1914. ..The less ambitious bgi^ses, like 
Kelly and Murphy, want more for their organizations or their 
friends than for themselves and in such cases the bargain, is less 
obvious and so more easy to honour. • 

Beside the bosses rank the “ leaders it is not always easy 
to distinguish one from the other. Quay, Hill, Gonkling, Pen- 
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rose are marginal cases, but in general the leaders are men who 
have weight in the country at large as well as in their own 
states, men who represent a powerful block of party opinion, if 
not always what we should call a policy. The support of such 
men is even more indispensable than that of the bosses, for the 
r- latter, as a rule, fall into line with the majority, reluctant to defy 
party discipline with its consequent loss of patronage while the 
former\ave their own reputations to consider and manage to 
justify what in lesser men would be called “ knifing the ticket”. 
It is important, then, not to give them grounds for disloyalty, and 
a candidate who can only win at the cost of estranging some 
dominant figures '’in the party, finds his support melting away. 
Normally, the business of the Convention is not to pick an 
individual but to pick a winner, and it is sometimes impossible 
to determine who will be a winner till the Convention has revealed 
the feeling within the party. It is this feeling that the leaders 
of the party set themselves toTuterpret or to dominate. 

The game is never as easy as romantic observers think. It 
is possible that if all the. leaders and bosses combined together, 
they could “ put over ” any candidate they liked, but whatever 
may be the power of enlightened self-interest in the case of the 
bosses, the leaders, most of whom are Senators, are men of great 
self-esteem and slow to surrender their own or their nominee’s 
hopes. The union of the rulers is never complete and never 
firmly soldered and, consequently, the last word lies with the 
mass of delegates, all of whom are politicians, but most of whom 
have few ideas in common and have no time in the brief life of 
the Convention to acquire the coherence of even a militia. A 
Cotivention is always a mob, ready to be stampeded by an adroit 
leader, with one desire dominating all others, to back the winner 
early ; to “ get on the band wagon ” before it is uncomfortably 
crowded and so acquire merit in the eyes of the candidate. To 
have the appearance of winning is, nine times out of ten, to 
win and the first duty of the manager of a candidacy is to give 
an appearance of inevitable victory to the troops under his 
command ; if the illusion is complete, the enemy will desert, 
The tactics of convention war are decidedly Chinese, not least 
in the fluidity of loyalties and the importance attached to 
noise. 

I Since it is taken for granted that the Convention will try to 
^ jpick a wjjiner, it is desirable to show as unmistakably as possible 
' jthat the party is with the candidate proposed. Hence the 
'apparently absurd ritual of cheering. When the candidate’s 
^ snarfie is presented, his supporters cheer and it is a point of honour 
j with them to out-cheer .the supporters of candidates nominated 
From this point of view, it is an advantage to be 
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fairly far down on the listd There is then a definite mark to 
shoot at. In 1912 at Baltimore, the applause which started 
with twenty-six minutes for Oscar Underwood, rose to an hour 
and five minutes for Champ Clark, and then came an hour and 
a quarter of applause following the nomination of Woodrow 
Wilson. Next to the cheering, is the marching : this ritual is., 
designed to sweep doubters off their feet, is accompanied by the 
waving of banners, the showering of badges on the delegates and 
spectators and the blaring of tunes designed to break down the 
audience’s sales resistance in the fashion of a revival meeting. 
It is an art in which Americans excel, and though it is now dulled 
by mechanical repetition, it is not ineffective. A slogan or a 
song is a help. In 1912 the supporters of Champ Clark made 
great play with a simple ballad of Missouri : 

“ ‘ I don’t care if he is a houn’ yinglice, mongrel] 

You gotta quit lucking my dawg aroun’.’ ” 

“ This strenuous objection to the lacking of hound dogs 
wax shouted, screamed, whispered and cat-called until the 
air quivered with its echoes. It was silly and meaningless, of 
course, but if you think it was ineffective, you would change 
your mind if you ever watched a political convention. . . . 
We [the Wilson men] had nothing in the way of a battle-cry 
that was the equal of the ‘ houn’ dawg ’ in noise.” “ 

In the Democratic Convention at New York in 1924, the 
song of the Smith forces was the “ Sidewalks of New York ”, 
inspiring to them, but infuriating to the southern delegates, for 
most of whom those sidewalks (pavements) pointed to “ where 
New York’s seduction, the Broadway, leadeth to destructi®n ”, 
At the same Convention a natural, but disastrous error in the 
choice of a tune further embittered the embattled Democrats 
of the South. As a compliment to the “ Empire State of the 
South ” a Tammany band struck up “ Marching Through 
Georgia ”, to the fury of the Southerners, who had been brought 
up to regard Sherman as a baser Attila and received the song 
as an Orange Lodge would “ The Wearing of the Green ”, 

But not all the time, even of a Democratic Convention, is 
devoted to songs and cheers. There are the speeches. It is 
impossible to evaluate the effect of convention speeches. In 

* Candidates are nominated in accordance with the alphabetical order 
of their states Thus, Democratic con,vention.s were for long familiar with 
the nomination of Oscar W. Underwood by Alabama. A state which has 
no candidate of its own may yield its place to a state which has. In igia 
Delaware yielded to New Jersey to permit the early nomination of Woodrow 
Wilson. ^ 4 

® W. G. McAdoo, Crowded TearSf p. 14.3. 
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1880, Garfield’s speech nominating John Sherman helped to 
secure his own nomination, and in 1896 Bryan made the most 
famous of all convention orations : 

“ Having behind us the producing masses of this nation 
and the world, supptfited by the commercial interests, the 
'' labouring interests and the toilers everywhere, we will answer 
their Remand for a gold standard by saying to them : You 
shall not press down upon the brow of labour this crown of 
thorns, you shall not crucify mankind upon a cross of gold ! ” 

The Convention adjourned in hysterics, and for once a speech 
had won a nomination. An embittered “ sound-money ” dele- 
gate might whisper “ confusion now hath made her masterpiece ” 
and another critic declare later that Bryan was like the Platte 
River of his own Nebraska, “ six inches deep and six miles wide 
at the mouth ”, but the Democrats had given themselves a master 
whose authority had had no wal since the days of Stephen 
Douglas, 

Next, although at a long distance, ranks the effort of Colonel 
Robert IngersoU in the Republican Convention of 1876 when 
the widespread suspicions of Blaine’s probity were repelled, if 
not cured, by a famous image. “ Like a plumed knight, James 
G. Blaine marched down the halls of the American Congress, and 
threw his shining lance full and fair against the brazen forehead 
of every traitor to his country and every maligner of his fair 
reputation.” However, the Convention decided that there were 
too many chinks in the armour of the “ Plumed Knight ” for 
Blaine to be a safe candidate in a very doubtful year. 

Even if the orators do not win votes in the Convention, they 
may*' win votes in the campaign, for slogans struck off in the 
Convention play an important part .in the election. When 
Roosevelt and his followers left the Republican Convention in 
igia, the speech of protest delivered that night at a mass meeting, 
if it left the Taft rump unmoved, was responsible for the very 
effective campaign slogan, “ We stand at Armageddon and we 
battle for the Lord ” and the epithet, “ the Happy Warrior”, with 
which Mr. Franklin D. Roosevelt presented the candidacy of 
Mr. A 1 Smith at the Convention of 1924 lasted until the differ- 
ences between the two statesmen made its use tactless. 

( A power which is difficult to assess is that of the galleries. 
; 1 Conventions are held in vast halls, sometimes built for the pur- 
‘ pose, and galleries are full of spectators who take an active 
‘ f Rart in cheering, singing, shouting, banner-waving and badge- 
j\yearing.' *As the delegates have all a strong desire to back a 
fvdnncr, the voice of the galleries is sometimes taken for the voice 
•|c(f ‘the people, i/lt i^'thus, hormally, an advantage to have the 
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Convention held in one’s own state. It was the opinion of 
Blaine and other good judges that to this Lincoln owed his 
nomination in i860. The most formidable opponent of the 
Republicans was sure to be Stephen Douglas of Illinois and the 
politicians and spectators from that st^te were able to assure 
wavering delegates that only Lincoln could defeat the “ Little ^ 
Giant ” in his own state. When the Republican Convention of 
1880 was held in Chicago, it was thought to be an. augury of 
success for Grant who was technically a citizen of Illinois. There 
is another side to this, however, for good judges think that the 
vocifeious support of Ah Smith by the galleries at the New 
York Convention of 1924 did him more harm than good. When 
it had become practically certain that he would be the nominee 
in 1928, it was prudent to fix the Convention in the South since 
the great problem was to hold that section loyal, but despite the 
compliment paid Texas by the choice of Houston, that state 
went for Mr. Hoover. 

Nevertheless, the voice of the people is heard from the audience 
at least as much as from the delegates, if the sections of the fjeople 
are not equally represented. A Republican orator, at the Chicago 
Convention of 1932, was so ill advised as to tell the galleries to 
shut up as they were not delegates, laying himself open to the 
ominous retort, “ We are voters.” If the delegates represented 
any definite policy or had a personality of the first rank to lead 
them, they might disdain the galleries, but seeking a winner 
above all, they would be more than human if they were not 
influenced by their surroundings. But party strategy is not the 
only factor in the choice of a convention city. A Convention is 
an expensive business and the honour of receiving the delegates 
is bid for by the shopkeepers and hotels of the various cities,’for 
it is deemed a good advertisement to house the Convention . The 
convenience of the delegates has also to be considered, and conse- 
quently the Convention normally meets in the Middle West, and 
no city can rival Chicago in the number of times it has been 
honoured by the nation^ parties.^ In ^932 both parties met in 
that city, in the same hall and using in these hard times a good 
deal of common material in the way of seats, flags, decorations 
as well as the customary common stock of perorations and 
images. 

Although the general structure of the Conventions is similar, 
there are marked diflFerences between the Democrats and the 
Republicans in the rules and in the spirit of their ^semblies. 
One of these differences is due to the very different prospects of 
the two parties. The Republican nomination is, as a rule, 

^ The Democrats travel farther than thgir riva]^. They have gone to 
San Francisco (1920) ; New York (1924) ; Houston (1928). 
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equivalent to election. It is a great prize which the party confers 
on one of its members and it matters little who gets it, victory 
follows as a matter of course. The nominee, then, is chosen less 
for his appeal to the country at large than for his availability, for 
his appeal to the ruling, forces within the party, A Republican 
convention is, consequently, duller than a Democratic one ; its 
nominee may be impossible to foresee, but the kind of nominee 
easy t© guess. If there is one strong figure in the party his 
enemies will combine to beat him, if there are several, they will 
eliminate each othei as Johnson, Lowden and Wood did in igao. 
The only really lively Conventions of the dominant party in 
recent times have* been those of 1912 and 1916, and in each case 
this was due to Roosevelt, who had a great body of personal 
supporters whose adherence was necessary to ensure Republican 
victoiy. In each case the rulers of the party thought victory not 
worth the price. ' 

A Democratic Convention ss a very different kind of assembly. 
It knows that its chances of victory depend very largely on the 
candidate it nominates. The candidate must be stronger than 
the party, he must have, or appear to have, the power of winning 
over dissident Republicans in sufficient numbers to give the 
minority party a'fighting chance. For this reason a Democratic 
candidate once chosen is, as long as the campaign lasts, much 
more definitely in control than is his Republican opposite number. 
The one has to go all out to win, the other, normally, has merely 
to avoid egregious blunders and allow the normal Republican 
majority to register its will. It is for this reason that the average 
Republican candidate is of lesser calibre than the Democrat. 
The Democrat could, perhaps, have nominated a Harding ; they 
cofild never have elected him, except, possibly, in 1932. 

- There are, in addition, important procedural differences 
between the two Conventions. In the Republican Convention, 
a bare majority nominates ; in the Democratic Convention the 
candidate must have two-thirds of the votes cast and those votes 
are usually in the beginning, cast according to the “ unit rule ”, 
The two-thirds rule dates from the days of Andrew Jackson, who 
invented it to aid his nominee, Martin Van Buren, and Van 
Buren was its first victim, for, in 1844, he had a majority of the 
delegates but was held up by the two-thirds rule and the nomina- 
tion went to the first dark horse, Polk. Only once since then 
Has the rule kept a candidate who had a majority of the delegates 
on any Ballot, from the nomination. In 1912 Champ Clark 
had a ruffiori^ but could not get two-thirds and Wilson was 
chosen. It is impossible to limit the effects of the ride to these 
two ‘instances, for there qre other cases where it is possible, or 
probablcj that a candidate would have got' the majority of 
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delegates, if a majority would have made him the candidate. 
Such was the possibility which the rule denied Mr, W. G, McAdoo 
in 1924- The effect of the rule is to give a minority of the party 
a veto on the candidate. The Democratic party to-day, more 
than ever, represents two hostile sectipns, held together by old 
associations. The control of the party by one section is made 
difficult by the two-thirds rule and has thus a pragmatic 
justification, for a candidate who cannot rally two-tlriills of the 
delegates has no chance of winning the election. The attempt 
of the Roosevelt forces at the Democratic Convention of 1932 
to repeal, by a majority, the two-thirds rule failed and it was 
a confession of weakness and doubt to atteihpt it. A Conven- 
tion which was willing to overthrow the century-old rule would 
be willing to give two-thirds of its votes to the candidate who 
was seeking the alteration — or a nomination got in this way 
would be worthless. . * 

A corollary of the two-thirds %’ule is the “ unit rule If the 
party in the state has so decided, the whole vote of the state is 
cast for the candidate supported by a majority of the delegates 
from that state. Otherwise it might be difficult to muster a two- 
thirds majority for any candidate. This produces some par- 
adoxical results. As a delegate from New York, Mr, W. G, 
McAdoo was forced to vote with the rest of the delegates for 
Harmon, although he was one of the Wilson leaders. Bryan, 
even after his breach with Clark, had to vote for him with the 
rest of the Nebraska delegation. The" unit rule strengthens the 
hands of the bosses and leaders and in a Democratic convention, 
the leaders of Tammany Hall in control of all the ninety New 
York delegates — or even of two-thirds of them — are continually 
watched by the other delegates who have a deep respect for the 
power and skill of the Tiger. 

Nevertheless, from the point of view of the western delegates, 
the Tammany support is often a handicap. The Wigwam’s 
frequent differences of opinion with leading Democrats in its own 
state are reflected in the Convention where a candidate may 
wilt under the assertion that he cannot carry New York— an 
assertion that the Convention often takes a.s a threat that Tam- 
many will see that he does not. In 1884 the threat was used 
against Cleveland, but the Convention was resolved to pick a 
candidate who could win over dissident Republicans and, as 
General Bragg put it, loved Cleveland “ for the eneaiies he had 
made ”. In 1892 the same threats were uttered in an impassioned 
oration by the “ Tammany Demosthenes ”, Bourke Cockran, 
but the Convention was again faithful to Cleveland. The most 
brilliant handling of the Tammany^ dictatorship was the work 
of Bryan in 1912. Resolved to stop the nomination of any con- 
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servative candidate, whether from disinterested zeal or because 
of a lingering hope that a deadlock would force the Convention 
to run “ the perpetual candidate ” for the fourth time, he rallied 
the radical delegates to oppose any candidate who was supported 
by the powers of Wall §:treet, present in the persons of August 
^Belmont and Thomas Fortune Ryan, and the powers of Tam- 
many Hall, represented by the ninety delegates from New York 
under t^emrders of Charles Murphy. Breaking the unit rule 
which bound him to support Champ Clark, he refused to support 
any candidate who was also supported by Tammany. This bold 
stroke practically disfranchised the New York delegates, ended 
Champ Clark’s chances and gave the Democratic party a new 
dictator in the person of Woodrow Wilson, for that master politi- 
cian had defied the advice of his timid manager, McCombs, and 
declared himself for Bryan’s side of the battle. In every Demo- 
cradc convention the bSttle has to be fought out, shall the party 
lean to the East or the West, to Tammany or to the embattled 
farmers ? Asa rule the lead is given by the Republican Conven- 
tion : if it has gone one way, the Democrats must go the other, or 
throw up the sponge. For this reason, the Democratic is held 
after the Republican Convention ; the candidate and the plat- 
form are dissenting reports. 

In normal times, the Republican nominee is the choice of 
the bosses and leaders ; there is much that is cut and dried about 
the whole proceedings and the popular belief that the whole 
affair is “ in the bag ” has some justification. The nomination 
of Harding, especially, was the subject of all sorts of legends, and 
in popular belief the choice of the man who was to lead America 
out of the European morass was made by a handful of Senators 
and'bosses in a Chicago hotel bedroom.^ 

Corresponding acdon by Democratic bosses could only make 
a candidate, and if there were no popular support behind the 
candidate, all the art would be wasted. The Democratic Con- 
vention has to decide whether it will retain its historic character 
of the party of the dissidents and appeal to the West to join the 
South or whether it will cater to the East and let the West go. 
It has tried both ways with success. Cleveland was successful 
as a conservative “ business man’s ” candidate, Wilson as a 
radigal promising deliverance from Wall Street. Every Demo- 
cratic Convention among other squabbles has to settle this one. 
The decision is hard to make, for it may not be at all certain 
which policy will pay or whether the paying policy is open to the 

^ That Pfesident Harding was ncitaainated at Chicago as a result of a 
fcleVtt trick arranged by Col.'Oeorge W. [stc] Harvey, and that Harvey was 
. toaoe ambassador to England as a reward” (G. J. Nathan, An American 
Art ior6). 
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party. But the objective of cheers, speeches, songs, gallery 
demonstrations, is the same, to convince the delegates that the 
favourite of the moment is going to win the nomination and the 
election. Get that idea into the heads of the delegates and the 
battle is half-won. The balloting then^takes on the character 
of a poker game. An immense show of strength at the beginning 
may overawe opposition — or it may concentrate hostility on the 
most formidable candidate. When it was realized that tianna 
had his pockets full of Negro delegates m 1896, the nomination 
of McKinley was assured, for the Whites hastened to follow the 
lead of their astute coIour(?d brethren, but it takes a keen judge to 
decide when a candidate has a royal flush and when he is bluUing 
To know when to release one’s delegates, and to whom, is 
important for a leader who has despaired of winning with his 
own man. At Baltimore in 1912, McCombs, Wilson’s manager, 
was ready to abandon the game, when Tie was given a lip by 
Roger Sullivan that the oppositioft was cracking. 

' The test of resourcefulness in a manager comes when the tide 
is running strongly in favour of one candidate ; if in favoui of 
his candidate, how is he to maintain the impression that fortune 
has now declared herself; how to avoid the painful moment 
when the tide hesitates and then begins to ebb? If another 
candidate is winning, the problem is even more difficult. His 
own legions may be held in line, but the auxiliaries from the 
other states who have been won over, or are in the process of 
being won over, are only too ready to desert to the winner. In 
the first case, it is all-important to keep the balloting going on. 
The weather may help. Conventions are held in June ; it is 
usually very hot ; the delegates are increasingly uncomfoi Cable 
and anxious to have it over ; they pay their own expenses and 
have no motive to linger. Before now, the choice of a convention 
has been as much due to the heat as to anything else ; this is 
especially true of the no mination of the vice-presidential candidate, 
and some hold that it was mere impatience that induced the 
Convention of 1920 to put Mr. Coolidge in the way of becoming 
President. On the other hand, if the Convention is very hot and 
weary, it may adjourn to the next day to get some sleep and otlier 
refreshment, and such an adjournment, it was thought, stopped 
the tide which was flowing strongly for Seward in 1 860 and thus 
made Lincoln President. Another adjournment, which pro\'ed 
fatal to the ambitions of Blaine, occurred in 1876, whe^ the gas 
went out and the Convention had to postpone the possibly 
decisive ballots till the next day, when enthusiasm for the “ Plumed 
Knight ” had waned beyond recovery. Convenient darkness of 
this kind was an old Tammany tricky but on this occasion the 
accident, so helpful to the enemies of Blaine, was suspected to 
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be connected -with the presence of that Pennsylvania master, 
Matthew Quay. But as one candidate approaches a decisive 
majority, the resistance of the minority candidates begins to 
crach. All manner of temptation is put in the way of the leaders 
who are still holding out, promises or half-promises of patronage 
or the second place on the ticket. At last the delegates of some 
favourite son are released. In 1932 in the Democratic Conven- 
tion, it the acceptance by Speaker Garner of the nomination 
for the vice-presidency which, probably, represented the reward 
of the throwing of the vote of Texas and California to Governor 
Roosevelt and the collapse of the resistance to the nomination 
of the New Yorker. 

Indeed, the reasons advanced by one of his chief supporters 
for the nomination of Mr, Harding illustrate, at their lowest, the 
motives which guide some of the delegates, or their leaders, all 
of the time and all of them some of the time : 

“ ‘ There was ’, said Harvey, afterward, ‘ no popular 
explosion for Harding. There was little spontaneity. He 
was nominated because there was nothing against him, and 
because the delegates wanted to go home. The delegates had 
become convinced that neither Wood nor Lowden could be 
or ought to be nominated, and they could not see anybody 
who would serve better as a candidate than Harding, There 
was no compromise about the matter. It was a fresh selection 
of the man whom the delegates considered the best in sight,’ ” ^ 

It is not often, if ever, that a national party reaches the level 
of the 1920 Convention, but the natural drift is towards putting 
do?vn the mighty from their seats in favour of the docile. 

There is a last-minute rush to aid the victor ; the fatal 
announcement is made and, with what grace they may, the 
representatives of the beaten aspirants agree to make the nomina- 
tion unanimous, save when an embittered leader refuses to pay 
this lip-service to party harmony, as Roscoe Conkling did in 
1880 and Mr. A 1 Smith in 1932. The Convention has done 
its real business and interest is abruptly switched to the candidate, 
normally many hundreds of miles distant, playing the part of a 
Gincinnatus ready to be called from his plough or, in one case, 
from the river where he was ostentatiously bathing. 

Coming before the nomination in time, but far behind it in 
importance, is the “platform”. The planks in this necessary 
piece of party furniture are as variegated as possible, and, in 
many campaigns, the alteration of a few words would have made 
the platform of one party available for the other. Since neither 

' ' *' j " * Gv>rgi Harmy, by W. F. Johnson, p, 278, 
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party is attached to any body of doctrine, the Convention has to 

decide for four years what line, if any, the party is'to take on 

the current issues. It has to combine two possibly incompatible 

objects ; to adopt a policy and a candidate who will appeal to 

the country and, at the same time, ^o reflect the dominant 

opinion of the party. If, as frequently happens, there is no, 

dominant section in the party, at any rate as far as policy is 

concerned, all hands can be turned to selecting a winner in the 

country. If there really are issues, the unpleasant task of finding 

a via m 6 dia between the extremes of “ yes ” and “ no ” devolves 

upon the party strategists and is sometimes beyond them. 

It is, happily, seldom that a plank, much lefs a whole platform, 

is of sufficient importance for a fight to be made over it, and 

when there is a fight it is a sign that the part is dangerously rent 

by dissensions. In i860, at Charleston, the Democrats of North 

and South could not agree on a compromise and the party split. 

Despite all the manoeuvres of Mark Hanna, the Republican 

Convention of 1896 could not find a formula that would mean 

silver to the silver men and gold to the gold men, so the silverites, 

with a great deal of dignity, left the Convention and were soon 

supporting Bryan, In 1924, the bitterest fight of the long 

Democratic Convention was fought on the desirability of making 

the Convention denounce the Ku Klux Klan by name, but the 

fight was made on that point by the resolute leaders of the 

Opposition to Mr. McAdoo, as a means of putting that candidate’s 

supporters into a corner. Normally, the platform is a series of 

platitudes and of vague promises, interspersed with denunciations 

of the opposite party and fervent appeals to past glories. The 

less it has to say on current issues, the better the party leaders 

are pleased: 

“ The more issues a party meets, the less votes it is likely 
to poll. And for a very simple reason : you cannot keep the 
citizenship of a nation like this bound to its allegiance to two 
large parties unless you make the grounds of allegiance very 
simple and very obvious.” *■ 

The final result of so much carpentry is at last turned out 
and the traditionally necessary job is over. 

If the contents of the platforms do not differ from party to 
party there is a difference in the spirit of the twojdocuments. 
The Republicans, as the party in office, have usually an oppor- 
tunity, if no particular reason, for “ pointing with pride ” to their 
achievements ; the Democrats have to.attack this claim, and in 
normal times the American people loves^ a " booster ”, not a 

> Walter Lippman, Prtface lo Politics, p. 057. 
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knocker”. The diffeience was") more marked a genet ation 
ago than it is now, but there was an unmistakable note of legiti- 
mate authority in Republican platfoi ms that has not yet wholly 
disappeared and which is, appaiently, beyond Democratic 
power to imitate. “ When, in the economy of Providence, this 
.land was to be purged of human slavery, and when the sti ength 
of government of the people by the people and foi the people 
was to bo demonstrated, the Republican party came into power.” i 
A generation later the note is the same In 1904, the happy 
exclusion of the traitors and rascals from office, “ is not due to 

chance ”. It is a demonstration that ? 

* 

” the Republican party has commanded the confidence of the 
American people for nearly two generations to a degree never 
equalled in our history, and has displayed a high capacity for 
rule and government which has been made even more con- 
spicuous by the incapacity ajid infirmity of purpose shown by 
its opponents . ” . 

and in 1924 ; 

" The tasks to which we have put our hands are completed. 
Time has been too short for the "oriection of all the ills we 
received as a heritage from the last Democratic administration, 
and the notable accomplishments under Republican rule 
warrant us in appealing to the country with entire confidence,” 

The Democrats could in 1880 “ execrate the course of this 
administration in making places in the civil service a reward 
for political crime ”, and demand “ a reform by statute which 
shall’ make it for ever impossible for a defeated candidate [Hayes] 
to bribe his w'ay to the seat of the usurper by billeting villains 
upon the people ”, but these complaints and somewhat remote 
achievements could haidly have the appeal of the Republican 
proclamations. In 1916, indeed, the success of the first Wilson 
administration offered a chance which was gladly taken ; the 
initiative was taken out of Republican hands with gratifying 
results, but normally the Republicans are smug and the Demo- 
crats plaintive. 

^ After these general proclamations come the specific pioposals. 
IThey are vague and remote and are, as lar as possible, incapable 
lof precise application ; farmers are promised relief ; law is 
|ptbmised enforcement ; economy is combined with hints of 
SgedeEpsity in the proper quarters, and on all really controveisial 
iquestions the candidate is committed to being on both sides of 
khe fenee, if not .actually perched on it, 

^ Platform of 187G. 
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This programme of pious ©pinions and pious hopes is some- 
times not enough. In 1896 the Democratic platform did take 
a determined stand on free silver, taking over the stock-in-tiade 
of the Populists whose million votes of 1892 they were angling 
for.^ In 1904, the Convention nominated a Gold Democrat on 
a money plank open to two or more constructions, but the ^ 
candidate, Judge Parker, threw the platform overboard and the 
Convention had to swallow the insult. In 1928 the Defnocrats 
nominated a “ wet ” candidate on a dry platform, but Governor 
Smith refused to sail under false colours. The platform is a 
concession to the superslitton that the American national paities 
are parties of opinion ; that they must have a •Common political 
belief and programme. Since this is false, the platforms must be 
mostly nonsense. They were put at their true worth by Senator 
Aldrich who, when taxed with neglecting the party platform, 
admitted, with no appearance of discomfiture, that he had never 
read the document.® • 

• The damage wrought by the Prohibition controversy to the old 
party ways was illustrated, in 1932, by the conflicts in both paities 
over the planks dealing with the most controversial of questions. 

It took all the pressure applied from the White House to induce 
the Republican Convention to accept the “ straddle ” on this 
question. The compromise “ wet-dry ’* plank which was adopted 
was put over by the votes of states in the South and West. 
The plank was an attempt to be all things to all men ; to hold 
at the same time the votes of those who think piohibition an 
experiment noble in more than purpose and the rampant eastern 
wets of the school of Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler who must be 
given an excuse for sticking to the G.O.P. Almost inevitably, 
the Democrats had to take a more definite stand. In another 
year they might have gone “ dry ”, but the Republican party 
is the party of the siatus quo and the Democrats naturally join the 
attacking side. Prohibition and the Republican party were in 
possession and on the defensive ; the Democrats had to give up 
the game or attack. They attacked, by coming out for repeal 
of the amendment, gambling, that is, on the drift away from the 
drys and successfully playing on party discipline holding the 
South, hitherto the great diy stronghold. 

But it IS raie that an issue is so frankly made and the lest 
of both platforms consists of vague geneiahties of the traditional 

^ Tlie only modern platform of any intrinsic merit or interest is^ic powerful 
manifesto drawn up for the Populists of 1892 by Ignatius Donnelly. 

® Lord Snowden, once a member of a patty^ that was supposed to take 
Its programme seriously, was not ashamed to admit he had not read the 
Labour programme on which, in theory, th^ party J^iad fought the election 
of 1929 which restored him to office. 
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kind. It is not only the Democra s, as the Washington corre- 
spondent of The Times has suggested, who should go forth to battle 
under the banner of Joseph’s coal ; both parties, whenever they 
can manage it, offer a platform and a candidate who can stand 
on it comfortably, announcing : 

“ Ez to my princcrples, 1 glory 
In hevin’ nothin’ o’ the sort ; 

I ain’t a Wig, I ain’t a Tory, 

I’m jest a candidate in short.” 

In the great reforming wave of 1 904-1 6, it was natural 
that the Convention sy.stem should be attacked. Although the 
most indefensible of presidential nominations was still in the 
future, there had been, in the past, performances which took 
a good deal of explaining away and it was natural that there 
should have arisen a demand for the extension of the primary 
system to the national Conventions. A number of states did 
adopt the presidential primary and the election of 1912 tested 
the efficacy of the system. In such states as had primaries, 
Roosevelt ran far ahead ; nevertheless, the Republican Con- 
vention nominated Taft in the Democratic primaries, Wilson 
was a good deal ahead of Clark, but his nomination owed more 
to skilful handling in the Convention than to the will of the 
people expressed at the primaries. These experiences seemed, 
to the reformers, to justify a complete overhaul of the system and 
a universal presidential primary was one of the proposed reforms 
of the Wilson administration. It has got no further and there is 
little sign, at the moment, of any enthusiasm for the further 
extension of the primaries or for giving them more than a moderate 
moral weight. To-day, the primaries merely serve to sort out 
r the leading contenders for the nomination ; to give a lead to the 
' Convention in the all-important question of availability. Thus 
the defeat of Governor Roosevelt by Mr. A 1 Smith in the Massa- 
chusetts primary was important, not because it was any final indi- 
cation of how the Massachusetts vote would go, hut as interfering 
with the apparently easy victory of Governor Roosevelt since that 
victory depended, as is usual, on the belief that it was inevitable. 
Even more acute than the anxiety of the Democratic delegates to 
pick a winner among the contenders in the Convention, is the desire 
to pick one who wiU. also appeal to the country and so a primary 
vote SeiYccrto indicate what appeal a candidate will have in the 
various sections. If it had been decided to cater to the industrial 
East, it was important to have some idea if any other eastern 
canffidate would appdal to Massachusetts, for instance, as 
strongly as the primary indicated Governor Smith would. If 
been decided to cater to the West, it was important to 
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reflect on the strength shown liy Governor Murray in so typically 
discontented a rural state as North Dakota. In this calculation 
it is important not merely to find out who appeals most, but to 
how many he appeals ; thus the high Democratic vote in the 
Democratic prima.ry in North Dakota had a value as an indication, 
not to be attached te Speaker Garner’s victory in California in ® 
a poll which in itself gave deceptively little hope of detaching 
that state from Mr. Hoover. • '' 

A candidate may be far stronger with the politicians than he 
is with the voters of the party, far stronger with the unattached 
than with the faithful. From 1896 to 1912, there was no doubt 
that Bryan was the idol of the rank and file of the Democrats 
and little doubt that he could not carry an election. Unfor- 
tunately when in 1904 Parker was nominated in an effort to 
appease the consei vative East, he lost far more disgusted Bryanites 
than he won Republicans or Mugwumps. The Convention has 
a task of great complexity, a task fundamentally diplomatic, and 
unwieldy and ill-organized as it is, it is far more fit to do its 
job than any substitute yet suggested. It is with wisdom that 
the American people have refused to extend the primary system 
to the nominating of candidates for the’ presidency. Most of the 
arguments in favour of the primary in the state lose all force 
when applied to the primary in the nation. The local primary 
has restored reality to local parties and local politics ; it has 
given a meaning to empty names, but it is the essential character 
of the national parties that they should be empty bottles, which 
can be filled with whatever contents the immediate necessities 
of the case demand. To ask of the parties that they should have 
a permanent policy is to ask of them to commit suicide, u]:tless 
at the same time politics can be effectually nationalized. The 
convention system with its compromises, its vague platforms and 
its ollen vague candidates is, like the parties themselves, a prag- 
matic acquiescence in the main fact of American politics, its 
sectionalism. 

In these questions of party strategy, the primary can give 
useful information, but it cannot and should not do more. The 
verdict to be given must be given by such a jury as a Convention ; 
the voters in the primary are only witnesses. The present- 
national parties and the national Conventions stand or fall 
together, The chief task of the national parties is to induce the 
heterogeneous mass of the American people to act as* two units 
once every four yea\s for the object of electing a President. It 
,|s h of great difficulty, calling for diplomatic management, a 
' ' " Convention may be ill fitted, but for which 

. iKm 'Hot %ted at all. 



Chapter II 
THE TICKET 

P^r^HE considatations governing party strategy in the fiist 

I mancEuvies of a campaign aie most ^easily illustrated 
in a study of a presidential nomination, but funda- 
mentally, the rules are the same for all offices. In the choice 
of a candidate for anp office from the presidency down, avail- 
ability is one of the chief, cei tainly the most regularly marketable 
asset. Will a nomination strengthen the ticket, or if the ticket 
does not need strengthening, will the nomination be a reward 
to the deserving and docile or breed discontent in more formidable 
figures who are passed over, or worse still, reveal unsuspected 
ambition in the ffivoured one ? There are practical politicians 
who believe that such radicals as the late Senator La Follette 
could have been kept “ regular ” if they had not, by untimely 
sevetity on the part of the bosses, been forced to strike out for 
themselves. There are others who believe that it is well to teach 
the aspiring that there is only one way to success, “ to play in 
with ” the rulers of the party and take what they choose to give. 
For this school, the late Murray Crane of Massachusetts was the 
master politician and the career of Mr. Goolidge an encourage- 
ment to the well-disciplined politician who, in contemplating it, 
may be led to believe that all comes to him who bides his time 
and does his duty in the stations to which it pleases the party 
rulers or ruler to call him. 

The two parties have, in the main, two different approaches 
to this problem. As with the presidency so with minor offices, 
the Republican nomination is usually an asset to be given to a 
deserving member, the Democratic nomination an opportunity 
for a hght offered to a candidate who must bring his own 
strength to the ticket to have a sporting chance. There are 
areas, outside the Solid South, where this is not true, especially 
in local politics. In New York and,^in normal times, in Boston, 
it is the Republican candidate who is fighting a forlorn hope, 
and, so the nomination Ig given to a candidate who carries weight 
^ for his name, such -as Theodore Roosevelt, Jr., or to a vigorous 
fighter like Mr. Ogden Mills who was later rewarded with the 
imversion of the Treasury for the strain of having stood up to;* 

' 382 
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Al Smith at the height of his popularity. As a rule, however, 
the Republican nomination is the more valuable, as may be 
seen by comparing the land of Senator who can carry Ohio on 
the G.O.P. ticket with the timber the Democrats have to employ 
in the same position. A Democrat of great personal popularity 
is in a stronger position for forcing a nomination on his party 
than is a Republican. If Theodore Roosevelt liad been a 
Democrat and, making the very large assumption that lie had 
become President all the same, he would in all probability have 
been able to force his own nomination in 1912. The mere 
party assets of the Democrats arc in most states not enough. 
Thus Mr. Al Smith was stronger than his party in New York 
and was able to make his own terms in 1922, notably he was 
able to refuse to run on the same ticket as Mr. W. R. Hearst. 
Carter Harrison I was much stronger in Qhicago than his party, 
and even his son, Garter Harrison II, though not such an irre- 
sistible campaigner as his father, wa\ an asset that the Democrats 
haTi reason to regret discarding. In normal times, it takes a 
Democrat of wealth, family and respected public spirit like Mr. 
James Phelan to make a real fight for the Democrats in Cali- 
fornia and a man like Senator Bulow in South Dakota runs far 
ahead of the rest of the Democratic ticket. In such circum- 
stances what can the minority party do but cater to the tastes 
of the electorate ? For the same reason, the Democrats have to 
welcome and use very recent recruits to the party while the 
Republicans, except in such crises as that of 1896, can afford to 
be offhand with these eleventh-hour labourers. The career of 
“ Ben ” Butler in Massachusetts fifty years ago illustrates this 
point, for the Republicans would hardly have welcomed, so 
recently returned a prodigal with the eagerness displayed by 
their rivals. In the same state, twenty years ago, the Democratic 
acceptance of Mr. Eugene Foss revealed the same diffidence. 
If Mr. Foss could carry over his personal following to his 
new party, he could get on the ticket at once. It is a natural 
and perhaps a paying policy, but the labourers of the first 
hour have always been a little resentful of the fact that when 
there is a chance to win, the honours are in danger of 
going to a new recruit without even, a decent interval of 
probation. 

In making up the ticket, whether that ticket has to be put 
over in a primary, or to. be announced through a hasid-picked 
Convention in the good old Connecticut fashion, what material 
is available to the party chiefs ? At least a century old is the 
complaint that American politics have no place for a gentleman. 

' The picture of the resentful better classes, piying lip-service to 
( the democratic system which debars them from their due place 
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in the state, has not much altereg from the days of Tocqueville. 
Yet the picture is less true now than it was a century ago, less 
true relatively, that is. Compared with England, the America 
of Jackson’s time was a levelling community. In England, 
Jackson himself could no more have come to the top in politics 
than in war ; instead of duplicating the career of Wellington, 
he would have remained a sergeant and, at most, a political 
publicaci.'' But in the century that has gone past, England has 
changed more than has tne United States and there is less to pick 
to-day between the two sets of politicians than is popularly 
supposed. Such differences as do exist are due far more to the 
general social stnScture of the two countries than to any specific 
democratic prejudice in the one country or aristocratic reverence 
in the other. 

In the present House of Commons, there are over a hundred 
Etonians ; it is impossible to imagine a corresponding flooding 
of Congress by Groton and 9t, Paul’s, but then it is impossible 
to imagine that Groton or St. Paul’s are Eton. It is not merely 
the locality rule that prevents the flooding of districts all over 
the country with elegant young men, but the whole social 
structure of the country which hinders the creation of such a 
type. The English aristocratic class sets the tone for all aspirants 
through its centralized character, through the handful of first- 
class schools, through the two ancient universities, through the 
reduction of all standards to the X^ondon standards. In this 
sense America has no capital, no unified aristocracy ; it has not 
and cannot have a class which takes to politics naturally, as it 
does to sport, but with less seriousness and less permanent 
devotion. But it is not the exclusion from politics of Mr. Bertie 
WtJoster and the rest of the “ Drones Club ” that the critics of 
American democracy profess to lament, but the obstacle pre- 
sented by the vulgarity and baseness of American politics to the 
young man of wealth who would serve the state. This obstacle 
is, if existent at all, far less formidable than it is fashionable to 
believe. The theory that what politics need is more attention 
from the rich has already been discussed, but it is worth noting 
that even those who shared the fundamental illusion that business 
neglected politics, did not always share its collateral belief that 
politics were impossible for a gentleman. Godkin briefly 
dismissed this superstition : 

“ I am unable at this moment to mention a single man 

who, being qualified by culture or character for a political 

career, has been shry: out from it by popular dislike of his 

Rifental, moral or social excellencies.” ^ 

' R-ollo Ogdexij, Life and Letter of Edwin Lawrence Godkin^ voL ij p* 314.. 
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What was true in 1867 is true to-day. Men of wealth, 
education and leisuie enter American politics at no disadvantage ; 
they enter it at an advantage. 

It will not surprise anyone who knows the sacred place of 
genealogy in American life, to learn that the politician who gets 
in on his father’s reputation, or c\cn of his giandfathcr’s, is com- 
mon enough. When the Springfield Republican declaied nearly 
fifty years ago that “ ‘ there is no furthci-^foing ancestry fn America 
than that of Henry Cabot Lodge ’ ” ^ it put its finger on one of 
the chief assets of that cininent politician. The long life of the 
Frelinghuysen name, if not of the family, in, New Jersey ; the 
four generations of Bayards in the Senate testifying to the loyalty 
of Delaware ; the ramifications of the Saulsbury clan in the same 
state, ending in a typically eighteenth-centui y English alliance 
with the Du Pont family ; these examples recall the Herbert-Glive 
connections in Shropshire and IheJSlackett-Trevelyan connection 
ig Newcastle whose importance we have learned from Professor 
Namier. Even the vast polyglot state of New York has, in the 
Wadswortlxs of Genesco, a political family of the first rank. 

These are cases of political families based on local economic* 
and social prominence, but they can be paralleled from families 
which have not this solid foundation for their ambitions. The 
Adams family with its long list of .public men down to Mr. 
Hoover’s Secietary of the Navy ; the Harrisons, who numbeted 
in their clan a “ Signer of the Declaration ”, two Presidents and, 
still more remarkable, two Mayors of ChicagOj-are hard to equal, 
but they are not alone. The political careers of the sons of 
Lincoln, Grant, Roosevelt, were certainly not impeded by the 
shadows of the founders of the family and even though ^the 
Demociat? objected to the Republicans running Fred Grant as 
an attempt to introduce a peerage system, they did the same thing 
when they made George B. McClellan II, Mayor of New York, 
and Tammany, in recent times, was pleased to show its respect 
for one of the great names of the Democratic party by employing 
a Gallatin as a Park Commissioner. ^ 

^ Quoted in F. Curtis, History of the Republican Party, vol. ii, p. irg 

“ It should be remembered that in America pedigrees are not necessarily 
proof of wealth. The American Duibeyfields do not forget their D’Urberville 
origin, no matter how poor they may be, and such a tribune of the plain 
people as “ Alfalfa Bill ” Munay of Oklahoma may Jive like a Poor White, 
but he boasts his descent from Pocahontas and has even written a book on 
genealogy. • 

It should also be remembeied that the claims of aristocracy may differ in 
different countries. A Chinese who reverenced a descendant of Confucius 
might be ashamed at a robber-baron pedigree* which would have dazzled 
Proust, and it is childish to laugh at such a boast of aristocracy as tliat made 
by a southern Senator who manied into the^‘ first fasnily to cross the Yadkin 
on wheels ”. 
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It may be said, however, tha’t, these cases are comparatively 
rare, that it is hard to parallel the centuries-old political impor- 
tance of the Stanley family round Liverpool. It is, but it is also 
hard to parallel the economic importance of the Derby estate 
round Liverpool over scf long a period, and does anyone imagine 
that the political weight attaching to the Earldom of Derby 
would have long survived the loss of the wealth or even of the 
transferente of the weaVh out of South Lancashire ? Political 
power accrues to economic power in America just as easily and 
inevitably as it does in England. The moment he put out his hand 
to take it, the political dominance of the Pittsburgh areas fell 
to Mr. Andrew Mellon as a function of his financial power, as 
it did to the rulers of the Anaconda Copper Company in Montana, 
of the Southern Pacific Railroad in California, of the Du Pont 
de Nemours Company in Delaware. As long as the Mellon 
family are dominant in western Pennsylvania, they can have as 
much political power as they want to pay for ; as was true pf 
the Russells, Cavendishes and the rest of the Venetian oligarchy 
in eighteenth-century England. Of course, in both countries, 
the rise of a popular movement with real vigour in it may put 
the magnate in the position of having to make terms with the 
new political powers or of having to give way. Even in this 
case, it will often be found that there is a weakening in the 
relative economic power of the millionaire or corporation 
involved. The California revolt against “ The Octopus ”, the 
defeat of the Anaconda Copper Company in Montana, were, 
from one point of view, reflections of the relative weakening of 
the great corporations concerned, as well as being results of a 
popular upheaval. The success of demagogues like Tillman 
against aristocrats like Wade Hampton in South Carolina was 
not merely a belated Jacksonian revolt, but a result of the 
economic decay of the planter class, a decay whose political 
results had been delayed for a generation, but could not be 
delayed for ever. 

■ To the other privileged classes *of the American political 
scene must be added the kin of recently dead statesmen. 
When Senator Caraway of Arkansas died, the Governor of 
the State appointed his widow to serve out the rest of the 
unexpired term on the grounds, publicly stated, that it was 
her right to succeed her husband in the office which had 
belonged to him. The lady members of Congress have been 
almost all relicts of dead members, or daughters of 'such 
men of might as Mr, Bryan, and the only woman who has 
Been a formidable contender for a Senate seat, in her own 
rights was Mrs. Rnth -Hanna McCormick, widow of Senator 
McCormick of Illinois and daughter of the great Mark 
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Hanna.’- The succession of Robert La Toilette, Jr., to his 
father’s seat is more a sign of the establishment of a new 
political dynasty in Wisconsin than a mere sentimental tribute, 
but Congressman Paul Kvale of Minnesota would have had a 
harder time in getting into Congress if l;e had not succeeded his 
father ; just as, before any adventitious aids became unneccssaiy, 
Colonel Lindbergh might have made a fight for a sf'at from the * 
same state on the strength of his father’s political seryic®. The 
election of 1932 has sent Mr. Bennett Chimp Clark to the Senate, 
a tribute to the loyalty of Missouri to the memory of its favourite 
son as well as to the talents of the new Scnatoi. Nor are other 
claims than those of wealth and family without polilical widght. 
Every American machine or group recognizes the need for at 
least one or two presentable figures. It was not, in all prob- 
ability, mere gratitude for forensic services that induced Mr. 
William Vare to present Mr. James M, Beck to one of his Phila- 
delphia “ pocket boroughs ”, or ‘Tammany to rejoice in the 
eloquence of Bourke Cockran. The rulers of the machine feel 
that in politics there are different gifts and a place for him that 
exhorteth in exhortation, as for him that ruleth with diligence ; 
although it is important not to confuse the ministries.^ 

A man of education and good family, if he has any political 
talent, will not want for bidders. He will be able to start higher 
up than if he had neither, but if he does not keep up with his 
proletarian rivals, the fault is likely to be his own. The rules 
of the game will not be altered for his benefit, but none of them 
really prejudice the issue against the gentleman. It was not 
because he had been educated in the Fulton Street Fish Market 
that Mr. A 1 Smith beat Mr. Theodore Roosevelt II or Mr, 
Ogden Mills, while it is possible that neither of these geiftle- 
men would have gone so far in politics as they have, had they not 
had the aid of wealth or of a great name. 

There remains a third class of gentleman politician ; the 
“ fat cat ” whose sole claim to office is that he is willing to pay 
his own expenses — and more than his own expenses, to get the 
nomination. This type is probably rarer in the United States 

’ One Congresswoman was sent to take the place of her husband who was 
serving a term for a liquor offence. The mountaineers of eastern Kentucky, 
good Republicans as they were, would not let this stigma rest on the victim 
of official zeal and promptly returned the grass widow to Congress, a palpable 
hint to President Coolidge to restrain his agents. • 

“ That startling specimen of the ‘‘ gentleman and scholar ” in politics, 
Senator Boies Penrose of Pennsylvania, had a clear view of the place of the 
orator and spokesman in a party machine. I’m not against statesmen. 
Every party’s got to have a few. They’re the kept women of politicians. 
They come in handy -when the people get tiatd of you ’ ” (Walter Davenport, 
Power and Glory, p. 189). 
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than in England. Every House of Commons contains its share of 
“ fat cats ”, chiefly, although notlSiclusively, on the Conservative 
benches. It is doubtful if any American machine would be as 
frank as are the Conservative Associations of English “ safe 
seats ” which openly d^emand fiom the prospective candidate 
contributions far in excess of his salary and this in constituencies 
where there can be no noimal election expenses, since there is 
never a^e^l contest There are “ fat cats ” in the other English 
parties, too. The old Ifish Nationalist party had its share and 
every party which has to help out its candidates with election 
or living expenses, is tempted to adopt docile men of wealth 
who'^an be relied on to give with simplicity. 

The United States has had many such generous givers in all 
ranks of the political hierarchy. Some become Ambassadors, 
many become Senators, sometimes Senators with real political 
ability and principle like Senator Couzens of Michigan and 
Senator Cutting of New Mexico, sometimes just Senators. Others 
become Governors like the two rival “ barrels ”, Roswell Flower 
of the Democratic party and Levi P. Morton of the Republicans. 
Indeed, the career of the latter, with its vice-presidency and its 
dreams of the presidency, is probably the most remarkable example 
of how far money can eke out political ability in American history, 
Nevertheless, it is notable that where there is real fighting to be 
done, money is not sufficient ; it is a decided help, but no Presi- 
dent between Washington and Mr. Hoover could have been 
reasonably called a rich man and the long and futile pursuit of 
office and political influence by Mr. Hearst is an object-lesson 
to those who think that America worships money as such. 

Nothing, then, keeps the wealthy classes out of American 
polirics but incapacity for successful political action, and this 
incapacity is not induced by any moral, aesthetic, or intellectual 
spperiority. The American millionaire or even the professional 
man has no special handicap of this kind to overcome that 
does not equally bar poor men of equal delicacy. The real 
reason why American politics do not attract more men and 
women of leisure, is that it is not an occupation for people 
of leisure but a whole-time job. There are few or no oppor- 
tunities for passive membership such as the House of Commons 
offers, where a member may do very tolerably on a nominal 
attendance, unless his neglect is so palpable that even Bath 
awakens in protest. As has been explained, a Congressman is 
never idle or he ceases to be a Congressman. On the other hand, 
the^e is yery little reason why anyone should want to be a 
Goagressih^nj even if the work were lighter or more pleasant. 
Witoliatnent may po longer be the best dub in Europe, but it is 
dub in the capital. "'It involves no separation from the 
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social life of the upper classes, jno exile in a country town, such as 
Washington is and even if ipis only moderately agreeable, it 
promises real rewards to those who take it seriously. Congress 
may provide an amusement for a Nicholas Longworth or a 
stepping-stone for Mr. Ogden Mills, but it is a dead-end for 
most of its members. The Senate is ahother matter, but there 
has never been any difficulty in getting candidates of wealth,® 
breeding and education to go to great, one can almost say any, 
lengths to enter it. 1 * 

If there is still a place kept at the American political board 
for the man of family, ^here is a still better one kept for the 
representative of the older stocks who allie# himself wjth the 
politicians, especially if he supports the Democrats. There are 
first of all, the Southerners, or the sons of Southerners, who find 
their hereditary allegiance to the party not much of an asset, 
unless they care to turn it to political -ndvantage. Then, it is 
asserted, they do very well. It *vas such a family membership 
■of the Democratic party that opened the way to Woodrow 
Wilson, to Mr. McAdoo and to many others, somewhat to the 
annoyance of the representatives of the stocks that supplied most 
of the voting and fighting strengths. Not only Southerners 
benefit by such considerations. It is only in this generation 
that the leaders of the Democratic party in the North-east 
have been largely drawn from the Irish who are its chief 
supporters. Governor David Walsh in Massachusetts, Governor 
A1 Smith in New York, are among the conspicuous speci- 
mens, but there is still a belief in the drawing power of repre- 
sentatives of the old stocks such as Governor Ely of Massa- 
chusetts and Governor Cross of Connecdcut. The policy may 
be unpopular with the professional Democrat, but it pays. 

But if for the more ornamental offices there is still a bias in 
favour of candidates of “ American ” origin, there is also a high 
degree of sensitiveness in the other racial blocks that must be 
catered for. When “ Big Bill ” Thompson attacked King George 
and exalted the heroes of the American Revolution, he won the 
hearts of hundreds of thousands who had no ancestral connection 
with the Revolution and no traditional hostility to King George, 
but who saw in him the “ King of the Nordics ”, of the “ better 
elements ” which they distrusted as the French radical distrusts 
the “gens bien”. To secure party success there must be a 
higher synthesis of all these hates and fears, and it is the making 
up of lists of candidates to cater to all these factions^and sections 
that tests the tact of a politician and was one of the soundest 
reasons advanced by poliddans for opposing the direct primary. 
Under the primary a candidate may be imposed on the party 
who represents one racial section but ha? no outside strength ; 
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such, it was asseited, was the expl( (nation of the nomination of 
Fiorella La Guaidia to run againbi'i “Jimmy ” Walker in 1929, 
with disastrous results. In the same way, there have been 
Democratic candidates in Massacliusetts and New York who 
represented the centres of party strength, Boston and New York 
City, but had little appeal to the rest of the state. Such blunders 
Impress upon the managers the desirability of cultivating tact 
in dealing with all voting groups and using both the platform 
and the ticket, to win CVer blocks of voters held together by 
sympathies that have little or nothing to do with the current 
American political issues — ^if any.’' This takes two forms : in 
the choice of candidates and in the use of the platform to 
win racial support. The latter is the easier of the two methods, 
since it costs little. It reached its height in the period between 
the rise of Parnell and the establishment of the Irish Free 
State. Congress permitted “ The Chief ” to address it and the 
recognition of his power in America was an important asset 
in Parnell’s campaign at home. Weaned from revolutionary 
methods by Parnell, full of national zeal, deeply involved in 
politics and numerous enough to be worth conciliating, the 
Irish-Americans were for long enough the classical example of 
the racial group in politics. From the days when the Fenian 
raids on Canada upset the nervous politicians who had to enforce 
neutrality) till the establishment of the Irish Free State, the Irish 
vote was catered for with great earnestness, in words if not in 
deeds. The Democrats had the advantage of the natural 
adherence of the Irish and in the main they have kept it. Again 
and again the Republicans have attempted to win the Irish, but 
they have been more fortunate in seducing leaders than rank and 
file. '■There was a time when it seemed that Blaine, himself of 
Irish origin, would manage to win over his kin, but despite the 
zealous aid of Messrs. Patrick Ford and Patrick Egan, the 
manoeuvre was only partially successful. ' In the campaign of 

’ In Britain such considerations have to be borne in mind in many areas, 
A Liberal organizer who forgot that the last remnant of the faithful are the 
undaunted Nonconformists of the West Country, so far as to lake the name, 
Liberal, in its literal sense, would soon be out of a job. In Liverpool, the Con- 
servative party has to consider whether it loses mote by antagonizing Orange- 
men than it gains by winning Catholics. Two Catholic M.P.’s of old family 
and landed -wealth have found that their religion makes them impossible 
candidates for otherwise safe Conservative seats. In the East End of London 
and in the Gorljab Division of Glasgow, candidates and programmes are alike 
chosen with an eye to the Jewish vote. To run a Cathohe Conservative in 
the Ogmore Division of Glamorgan and to induce the withdrawal of an 
Jndtt^ndent Protestant candidate in East Stirlingshire are all in the day’s 
WO)fk for the Gonseevatlve ma^ne, while the Labour patty has to try to 
tionbiltal^ Several brands pf teligiqn in order to hold the working classes 
, togielhet^ 
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1 884 Cleveland had to call all the strength of his party to 
reassure voters normally Deiliocralic who were being misled by 
the “Blaine Irishmen”; prominent Irish-Americans like John 
McCall and Patrick Collins spoke and wrote in defence of 
Cleveland’s religious impartiality and .ihe war was carried into 
Blaine’s camp by such victims of coercion in Ireland as Daniel 
MeSweeney, who assured large audiences all over the land, that 
Secretary Blaine had done little or nothing for himself Band other 
American citizens when they lay in British dungeons. 

For forty years, the platforms of both parties were profuse in 
vague sympathy for the'* Irish cause, especially after Gladstone’s 
conversion to Home Rule had made the issile more resp«(^table, 
but not much good— or harm — was done by such kind words, 
A Mayor of New York learned that St. Patrick’s Day was a public 
holiday that it was politically unhealthy to slight, and another 
had reason to fear for the effects on his future of the discovery 
made by his enemies that he hifti dined in the British Embassy 
on the Queen’s birthday. In Boston, the happy coincidence 
that the British had evacuated the city in 1776 on the 17th of 
March made it easy to cater to two different emotions. The 
Great War with the executions of the leaders of the 1916 rebellion 
embittered Irish feeling to an unprecedented degree and cemented 
their alliance with the Germans. This alliance turned against 
Wilson in 1916 and its aid was not despised by all Republicans, 
but on the whole it probably did Mr, Hughes more harm than 
good. The last fling of the old-style Irish-American politician 
occurred at the Republican Convention of 1920, where various 
politicians attempted, in vain, to persuade Mr. Dc Valera (who 
was present) to take something less than a recognition of the 
Irish Republic in exchange for the votes he was supposed to ccSntrol. 
But although the Convention would not go as far as that, the 
opponents of the League of Nations had stressed the dangers to 
Irish freedom involved under the covenant and the picture of 
the American soldier being sent to keep the land of his fathers 
under English rule was used with great effect to seduce normally 
Democratic voters from Wilson's party. The issue is now dead 
or so near it as makes no difference, to the regret of those citizens 
to whom it was the issue and to others to whom it was a livelihood.* 

“ The German vote ” was less constantly to the fore, but it 
was incensed in 1870-71 by the sale of arms to France, a rehearsal 
of the great blockade grievance of 1914-17, Tljp services to 
Germans stranded in Paris rendeied by Elihu Washburne when 

1 la England the same results have followed the establishment of the Irish 
Free State. The “ delivery ” of the Irish vote to tredulous candidates was 
of considerable benefit to persuasive talkers who,have now no visible assets 
to cash in. 
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he was minister to France duritj^g the Franco-Prussian War, 
were supposed to have increased 'his political importance and 
the parties congratulated both Germany on the new empire 
and France on the new republic with the greatest good will. 
For many years the German vote was largely concentrated 
,in Carl Schurz, whose influence over his countrymen was his 
chief asset. Unlike the Irish leaders, Schurz had no crippling 
party loyalties ; he worked for the Democrats in 187a, for the 
Republicans in 1876, served in a Republican Cabinet till 1881, 
went back to the Democrats from 1884 to 1896 when he joined 
the G.O.P., returning to the Democrats in 1900 ! As he was 
behead to carry many thousands of votes back and forth, his 
support was worth winning and as his political standards were 
high, he was a stimulating force for good. The hysteria of the 
World War told hard oif the German-Americans and embittered 
them, not unnaturally. The German-Americans have not for- 
gotten ; “ Big Bill ” Thompsoh in Chicago, Senator Reed and 
Senator Hawes in Missouri, have all benefited from German 
gratitude for their moderation when the Hun hunt was on and 
when Governor Philip La FoIIette told the Wisconsin legislatuie 
that the people who refused to vote any more money for the 
relief of distress had “ ‘ squandered $40,000,000,000 of American 
money in the most wasteful and futile war of modern history ’ " ^ 
he was not merely justifying his father’s opposition to the war 
and defending his own policy, but gratifying the feelings of the 
Germans of the most German state in the Union. 

With the increasing variety of immigration, the difficulties of 
the politicians grew. It is no great trouble to make the lath 
of October a public holiday, and call it Columbus Day. The 
Italians like it, but it is quite another thing to imply that America 
was discovered on that day in the year 1 492 — ^if you have many 
Scandinavian voters. Then it is as well to call a street after 
Leif Ericsson and let the rival claimants to the honour of having 
produced the discoverer fight it out between themselves. With 
the coming of the Poles, politicians acquired a much readier 
seme of the services in the Revolution of Kosciusko and Pulaski, 
and it is a poor group that cannot work up some claim to recog- 
nition. These unimportant exercises of political diplomacy are 
of no great moment, but it is a more serious matter that Woodrow 
Wilson’s attitude on Fiume should have influenced thousands of 
Italian voteta in the United States ; that Germans should have 
avenged their wrongs on him and that every diplomatic effort 
after the war has had to face a barrage of interested criticism 
The only ptflUation is that the various sections tend to cancel 
eh,ch otbcf out “and ffiat no^section has a clean record. Mr. 

^ The Nation, Titc. 9 , 1931 . 
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Mencken does not approach ^questions of foreign policy without 
a Germanophil bias, but JWilson and Walter Hines Page 
approached them with an English bias. Most Americans feel, 
in their hearts, that they cannot trust each other to handle these 
questions from any objective standpoiry; and that the isolationist 
has some wisdom on his side. 

An operation requiring much more skill was the “ salting ’’ 
of the “ ticket ” with a minimum of candidates wl^o ivere sup- 
posed to have a useful hold on thdr kinsmen. This device 
shows no signs of losing its attraction, although it is conceivable 
that the ending of immigration will in the long run render it 
unprofitable. Sometimes a party is locally* dominated »i?y one 
group or dependent on it for success. Thus in Rhode Island, 
if the French-Ganadians had no other reasons for being Repub- 
licans, the fact that their Irish brethren in the faith are Democrats 
would be enough to rivet them to the G.O P. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that the leaders of tha Republican party in the state 
■should often bear names that suggest Quebec. The Sc_andi- 
navian complexion of all political parties in Minnesota, however, 
merely reflects the general ethnology of the state ns does the 
Germanism of politics in Wisconsin. 

Where there is more than one great block to be catered for, 
the art of the manager is called in. He will play up to one section 
by many minor offices ; to another by an important office for a 
dominating figure. It was complained that in Cleveland justice 
was tribalized by filling the office of the District-Attorney by 
representatives of every nationality which could persuade Mr. 
Maschke that it was worth conciliating. The bench, the public 
offices in New York to-day illustrate Tammany’s conviction 
that if the Irish can still hold on to the really worthwhile*jobs, 
the Jews and the Italians have won the light to very handsome 
recognition. So it is in Chicago ; in Pittsburgh ; the clannish- 
ness of the immigrant is exploited by the politician, or, to look 
at it from a more kindly view-point, the rapid ascent of the leaders 
of racial groups to office is an example of the Amencanizing 
force of politics. 

Not all racial sections are interested in foreign politics all the 
time and some are purely indigenous. Long fidelity to the 
Republican party brought the rank and file of the Negro people 
little enough, but theii drift to the North of recent years has 
increased their political importance, for in their ne-^ homes they 
have votes, and as such are cultivated, getting a share, if a meagre 
one, in the jobs. The value of the vote as an asset has thus been 
con'vincingly displayed. In New Yoark, the solid Democratic 
mass of Manhattan is broken by the Negroes of Harlem, but 
Tammany has hopes of winning 'over this enclave and by a 
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judicious use of patronage and cultivation of leading lights 
among the coloured people, it is iSaking some progress This 
catering to the black vote aroused ire in the South and one of 
the charges against Governor Smith that incensed that section 
was his association with this policy. It is believed that, for the 
period of the election of 1928, a halt was called to this process, 
out with the defeat of the presidential candidate Tammany had 
no further rpason to cater to southern prejudice and resumed 
the siege of Harlem. A similar concentration of black voters in 
Chicago has given Congress its first black member for forty 
years in the person of the HonDurable" Oscar De Priest of the 
First Kstrict of Illinois. It also put Mr. Hoovei in a hole, for 
he had either to invite Mr. and Mrs. De Priest to the White 
House and so infuriate the South which he was hoping to win 
over, or to break with the traditions of the Republican party — 
and alienate important blocks of coloured voters in northern 
and border states. Mr. De Plaest was invited and the storm 
raged, but Mr, Hoover afterwards acquired so many othef 
handicaps that this one could be neglected. But the Negro voter 
is cultivated in every state where he is numerous and allowed to 
vote : the official sponsors of the race are worth conciliating 
and are put on lists of candidates of all parties and sections of 
parties, and such a figure as Mr. W. L. Cohen, an important 
federal office-holder in New Orleans, was naturally called on 
to hold the coloured voter true to the administration candidate 
in Chicago in 1926. 

Of recent years there has arisen another important block of 
voters who are free from any suspicion of interest in European 
affairs, but who are susceptible to racial appeals. All over the 
SoutK-west are important blocks of Spanish-gpeaking voters, 
either survivors of Mexican rule, or sons of immigrants from 
across the Rio Grande. Hitherto these peons have been voted 
m bloc by their masters, whether these were descendants of the 
old Spanish gentry or Anglo-Saxon overlords. With the rise of 
a “ Mexican ” middle class there has come to be a competition 
between the great landed magnates of the border counties of 
Texas and the aspiring politicians of the towns There are 
Latin American ” unions and societies and more than opoo^.a 
cattle king has seen bis human flock revolt with the same 
surprise with which the gentry of Clare saw their tenai^fg votfci 
for O’Connell instead of for Vesey-Fitzgerald.^ ...if 

'"'C 

’ If we may accept the authority of Mi Harvey Fergusson’s novtl, Th 
Blood of the Cofipiems, political strength among the Spanish-apeaking popula>- 
tion oS New Mexico was one object of ambihon foi a young gentleman and 
iQ^betsbip in that strange religious organiaation, the pmtentes, a means 
compaiablS to the use of the Elks, Sbriners, etc., in other states. 
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But the patriotism that |^ys is not only that of European 
countries 01 races : local jmtnolism has been the safe refuge 
of many a harassed politician. The spirit that keeps the “ locality 
rule ” alive is ready to be used by any adroit practitioner to cover 
up his own defects or exaggerate those of his opponent, The 
claims of southern as against northern California in allotting^ 
offices, of the “ Eastern Shore ” of Maryland against Baltimoie, 
of Chicago against down-state Illinois^ all these caa bt used by 
even an average practitioner. Suspicion of interference with local 
autonomy is also a sure card. Did not John F(aithful) Hylan ^ " 
defend the “ live cent fafe ” against the dangerous machinations 
of Governoi Miller and earn (and win) the suffrage of cvCfyNcw 
Yorker who could fight his way into the Subway ? But localism 
goes furthei than mere city or county loyalty. Wards and 
districts have theii own character wljich must be preseived 
against intrusion and corruption from the outside. “ ‘ Do you 
want our district to be represen?ed by that Pole, Wolleck, from 
the other side of Ashland Avenue ? ’ ” 2 The Chicago politician 
who directed this rhetorical question~at his followers knew his 
business. The manifest inferiority of the lesser breeds across 
the avenue made every red-blooded voter on the right side of 
it resolve, “ They shall not pass.” And so it goes on ; adminis- 
trative reforms are fought on the cry of “ Philadelphia jobs for 
Philadelphia men ” ; the free hand m appointments which is a 
feature of the city manager system is developed to a horrified 
Oakland (Califoinia) audience as maki’'g possible Japanese or 
Chinese officials. The, nation is but the ward writ large. While 
Mr. Thomas O’Grady is defending his ward fioin the neigh- 
bouring enemy, Mayor Thompson is defending Chicago from 
the King of England. What was the Stevenson rubber cuhtrol 
but a subtle English scheme to wreak vengeance for the 
Revolution ? Who will remember that the vastly important 
franchise question could be settled more agreeably to the wealthy 
interests concerned by the mercurial “ Big Bill ”, than fay a 
duller executive like Mayor Dever ? King George was kicked 
out of Chicago and various people fiom obscure gangsters to 
great business nkgnates had reason to rejoice, while King George, 
it is believed, was not a penny the worse. When enemies of 
Senalois Watson and Robinson in Indiana asserted that they 
were being sujiported by the Kti Klux Klan, it was a good 
stroke to retort that the enemy was the agent ofjhose dread 
forces, the international bankers The Non-Partisan League 
was the tool of the Germans, or so conservative Republicans 

•9 

^ This epithet was coined for the Mayoi of New Yoik by some ingenious 
employee of Mr Hear-st. « > 

“ duoted m Woody, The Chuago Prvmry qJ i^M), p. aoS. 
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thought, and when a more efR|l;tive bogy appeared, it was 
Bolshevism. In a political systcni poor in general ideas, such 
general conceptions as nationalism and its antitheses are only 
too useful. Patriotism is the first, not the last, refuge of a great 
many American politicians. 

c The varied origins of the candidates on an American party 
ticket ought not to hide the essential uniformity of its class and 
economic status. In alh offices above the lowest, the American 
politician is a middle-class man, and it is at the lower, not at the 
upper end of the social scale, that the personnel of American 
politics is most inarkedly different from that of the English 
system’. It is not m its comparatively cold welcome to the mere 
gentleman, but in its decidedly hostile attitude to the mere 
proletarian that the American system seems strange to one 
familiar with modern ^English politics. The stress on humble 
origins for political purposes should not blind us to the fact that 
there is less place for a man of obscure origin, who has not risen into 
the middle class, in American than in English politics. We are 
familiar with the average Labour Member of Parliament who 
is strong in his poverty, representing the poor and weakened 
when he loses contact with their life. The English working man 
doubts whether one who does not live his life can understand 
his wants and so is anxious to have his class represented by 
men who have not merely been born in it, but who have stayed 
in it. He is not as suspicious of the sincerity of the bourgeois 
politician of the Left as is the French Radical, but his class politics 
are sufficiently deeply rooted to fill a large part of an average 
parliament with really poor men. There is little or nothing of 
this^in America because, as yet, the American working man has 
not reconciled himself to a permanently proletarian destiny and 
so has no reluctance to support poor men who have escaped 
from poverty — as he proposes to do himself. Whether he will 
change when the shades of the prison house have definitely and 
obviously closed over his class remains to be seen. At present 
there is no real fear of or hope from the “ labor vote ”. 

Politicians play up to it, when they can do so without offending 
more potent blocks of opinion, but few, indeed, are the careers 
that have been mainly made possible by trade-union support. 
There is little political fame or profit to be got out of a career 
in labour activities ; there are the chance of being Secretary of 
Labor, a number of minor jobs of the same kind and some cash 
or other tangible reward when the organized labour vote is 
wanted in a critical momgnt — cash or other reward that may very 
probably come from the agents of big business. Few, indeed, 
are the politicians who see mjich for themselves in labour politics, 
and a remarka|jly ffigh proportion of those who do, have had 
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their view of things distorted European birth and upbringing. 
The native-born American pho wishes to make a career in 
politics instinctively knows better than to try to make it through 
an apprenticeship in the average American trade union. 

The reasons which make labour srpport of comparatively 
little use to a candidate are still more powerful in freeing a^ 
party from any real fear of incurring labour displeasure by its 
programme or past conduct. At times the American Federation 
of Labour was compelled to throw itse?f into the political arena, 
but when in 1908, the year of the boldest judicial attacks on the 
unions, Mr. Gompers and his allies tried to throw the union vote 
to the Democratic candidate, Mr. Bryan, th^ demonstrraon of 
power was a miserable fiasco. Yet from this point of view, Mr. 
Bryan’s opponent, Mr. Taft, was an excellent politician of whom 
to make an example, for he had been ai^ eminent “ injunction ” 
judge and to his dying day never recanted his simple judicial 
faith. When the Democrats wofi in 1912 they paid for labour 
Support by an " Anti-Injunction act ” and some other favours, 
but their victory was not due mainly to labour support and no 
administration has ever felt it necessary to cultivate the unions 
as much as it has felt it necessary to cultivate, for instance, the 
old-soldier vote. A “ good ” record on railway legislation is a 
help in most states where the industrially powerful railroad 
brotherhoods are strong and, in Pennsylvania, Mr. Pinchot has 
cultivated the coal- miners with success, but over the union the 
views of organized labour are only taken into consideration after 
more potent organizations have been pacified. 

Indeed, the importance of labour support is only that of an 
agglomeration of individuals, it is not that of a class. It is true 
that special causes may embitter local feeling and, by fgafi, 
it was no longer an asset in Arizona to have been a party to the 
Bisbee deportations which in war-time had taught labour its 
place. In the main, however, the great trade unions count for 
far less than they do in Europe, possibly no more than do the 
great fraternal orders. In the United States, it is possible that 
Senator James J. Davis has owed as much to being the Supreme 
Organizer of the Order of Moose as to being “ Puddler Jim 
The Moose, the Elks, the Eagles, the Lions, the Nobles of the 
Mystic Shrine, have all their political members who do their 
best to cash in on the order’s good will and, in the United States, 
eminence in a great order is a proof of the possession of the 
qualities that make a “ regular fellow ” and so a good candidate.^ 

President Harding was an Elk, a Moose, 3 Mason, a Shriner and a Tall 
Cedar of Lebanon. Senator Cole BIcase of South Carolina tells US in the 
Congressional Directory, that he is the ftnly South Carolinian who “ has 
lepresqnied three of the State fraternal bodies in national grand bodies. 

z 
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It follows then,” with barely enough exceptions to relieve the 
monotony, that the personnel of erican politics, except in local 
offices, is more like that of the old Liberal party than that of 
either the Conservative or Labour parties. At one end of the 
Liberal party was a grpup of aristocrats, of blood or wealth, 
, preferably of both, at the other was a group of working men, like 
Joseph Arch or John Burns, but the bulk of the party was middle 
class, counting in that class all grades from Joseph Chamberlain 
and Gampbell-Bannermt.n down to minor lawyers, doctors and 
small business men. Both American parties are recruited in 
that stratum of society. It matters litde what they started at ; 
it is 'the destination that counts and the most convenient place 
to stop is about half-way up the ladder. There is neither the 
recognized place of the “ gentleman the retired officer, the 
class which provides the traditional Tory member, or the profes- 
sional working man of the Labour party. One nominal and one 
real profession are the only onees granted a traditional respect in 
politics. It is still believed that the average American is a farmer 
or ought to be and so politicians cultivate a direct interest in 
things of the soil. More politicians than Ike Stevenson have put 
themselves down as farmers because they owned “ twenty banks 
and one cow ”, for a farmer is one of the two classes of men who 
are entitled to enter politics with a sense of having a claim on 
the suffrages of their fellows. But farmers, real or political, are 
not the staple supply of candidates and office-holders, for although 
there are politicians who have no other profession, some who 
have been business men, doctors, jockeys, soldiers, even more 
than in England the average active politician is a lawyer. On 
the other hand, the American political lawyer is a different 
animal from the English type. His law has been a starting-point, 
not his politics, an investment which he hopes to cash in on later. 
The lesser importance of the trial lawyer in the American 
system and the wide diffusion of the courts over the whole 
country, makes it hard to combine the role of leading lawyer 
and leading statesman. Lawyers of great eminence, Messrs. 
Root, Knox, Kellogg, have sat in the Senate, but their legal 
eminence was not increased thereby. Senator Borah, for 
example, deliberately sacrificed his career as a' lawyer when he 
enteied the Senate, and an eminent Senate lawyer is usually one 
who, like the late Senator Thomas Walsh, is so styled because he is 

Great sachem a^d great representative Improved Order of Red Men ; grand 
master, grand patriarch, arid grand representative of grand encampment and 
grand lodge to sovereign grand lodge, Independent Order of Odd Fellows ; 
dictator Loyal Order of Momc, and representative to supreme lodge ; past 
•^hnneeUor commapder Knights of Pythias ; member benevolent and pro- 
tective Order of Kits and Woodmen of the World ”. 
r* 
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learned in the law, not because he dashes from court to Congress 
and back again. The Amerk^n system offers poor rewards to 
the legal talent which is so adequately catered for in England ; 
a few jobs for “lame ducks ” ; the chance of being Attorney- 
General at a low salary and moderate prestige ; the faint pos- 
sibility of a seat on the Supreme Court. There is not enough in 
this to attract the talents of a first-class jury lawyer or the skill 
of a great corporation lawyer. If, then, the legislatures sure full 
of lawyers, they are so because in the ft.wycr-ridden American 
system, some knowledge of law is necessary before any positive 
political achievement is possible ; a lawyer starts on his political 
career with a slight advantage over the layman. 

One legal qualification for high office that is peculiar to 
America is the importance attached to a successful record as 
district or state’s attorney. Among the many politicians who 
have owed their start in English politics to legal eminence, few, 
if any, have been noted because they snatched some notorious 
evildoer from the shielding arms of Sir Edward Marshall HaU. 
A record of convictions won is not, in itself, much help in winning 
the suffrages of a people which still takes it for granted that, 
when a prosecution is started, the prosecution will manage to 
get its man. In the United States, even politicians who have 
reached the front rank point with pride to the days when they 
were winning popular gratitude by filling the gaols. His record 
as District Attorney of Kansas City (Missouri) reniained still a 
bright memory to Mr. “Jim” Reed, if we may rely on the 
biography he contributed to the Congressional Directory while 
he still adorned the Senate, and even a radical like Senator 
Robert M. La FoUette was inordinately proud of his achieve- 
ments as a district attorney : “ I believe I broke the record Tor 
convictions in Dane County.” ^ A little more reasonable is the 
importance attached to political convictions, tliat is to say, cases 
whose origin or development reveal connections with machine 
rule — and these are not infrequent. Merely to get convictions 
may be a result of machine co-operation, as well as of public 
spirit, but the direct assault on graft has always been a way to 
popular favour, fof a time at any rate. Such a reputation 
made Tilden, Gaynor, Hughes leading figures in New York 
politics and the conviction of Lieutenant Becker for the murder 
of Rosenthal made Mr. Whitman, for a moment, a political 
figure of importance and Governor of the State. His share in 
the San Francisco grail prosecutions made Senator Hiram John- 
son a successful aspirant for the governorship of California and, 
in more recent times, the prosecution that i^ed Stillwater with 
grafting Minneapolis aldermen made the prosecutor Governor 
^ Autobiography of Robert M, La Folktte, p. . 
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of Minnesota. In a country where the law is enforced in a very 
patchy fashion, the public admiration for a successful manipulator 
of the complicated machinery of justice is less unreasonable than 
in a land where the chances of an accused person are less, and 
public sympathy is as Idcely to be with the poor ti^retch feebly 
defending himself against the power of the state as with the well- 
paid officers whose duty it is to prosecute him. 

By tfee pme the state, the city, the county ticket have added 
their quota of “ available ” candidates, the final list in a well- 
compiled ticket represents a chain of compromises, of calcula- 
tions, of bargains, that is the fruit of diplomatic talent of a very 
higlfT&cder. Race, social position, religion, profession, character, 
popularity, party fidelity, oratory, even policy, are all represented 
on it, each contributing, it is hoped, an element of strength or 
neutralizing some element of danger. But one thing all the 
candidates must be prepared to do or pay the price, they must 
play politics. 

The statesmen, the orators, the “fat cats ”, must all look aft's! 
the fences or find someone who will. Andrew D. White might 
urge the election of Roscoe Gonkling to the Senate on the ground 
' that New York needed a voice, but the view of the piactical 
politician was better represented by the orator who defended the 
re-election of Simon Cameron to the Senate, “ ‘ Ingalls and 
Evarts are orators and I would like to know what they ever got 
or ever did except blow off their mouths ? Pennsylvania gets 
everything she wants through her senators.’ ” ^ But if politics 
in Pennsylvania are supremely political, the Pennsylvania point 
of view has its spokesmen in other states. When Senator W. B. 
McKanley was striving in vain for the Republican nomination 
in *1926, his claims on the politicians of Illinois were cogently 
set forth. 

“ ‘ They allowed that they had been treated pretty well by 
McKinley, that they had had fairly good picking at the 
federal patronage table, that Brother Grossman had pulled 
down a pardon from the White House, that McKinley’s law 
enforcement [Prohibition] employees had not unreasonably 
molested the water-carriers, and that on the whole, McKinley 
was safe and sane,’ ” ® 

Of such is the political heaven, and the statesman in the big 
states who^eglects this side of his job will not stay in office very 
long. He may be as much of a statesman as he likes, but he 
must not neglect the chores. Matthew Quay and Henry Cabot 
Lodge both realized this truth, and while all politics and no 

J, Ford, Siie and Gpmih of Amencan Politics, pp. 223-4 
* Q. H* "V^oody, The Chicago Primary of igs 6 , p. 79. 
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statesmanship was enough fo^ Pennsylvania, all statesmanship 
and no politics would make la poor candidate even in Massa- 
chusetts. Some there are who think they are above it, but their 
careers, as a rule, aie short. Even a representative from a 
“ silk-stocking ” district, like Mrs. Ruth Pratt, had to learn her 
lesson and promise the district leaders “ to play ball ’’-—just asi 
if she were a Tammany nominee instead of a member of the 
“ party of moral ideas ”. For behind,cach candidefte Tor office 
are the workers who seek no elective office, being better employed 
in getting out the vote for others— and they insist on having their 
reward. For they aie the* makers of candidates and their eleetors. 
The elected office-holders may have as much glory as they like, 
even as much power as they like, but they must keep the implied 
bargain. 

At bottom it is this necessity for placateng the machine owneis 
and workers that hampers the political aspirant with principle, 
whether he be poor or rich, and accounts for the moderate worth 
oi" most candidates Only by an increasing and permanent 
interest in politics in the average citizen will the hold of the 
machine be shaken and then the improvement in political 
personnel may be attempted. Till then the good citizen will 
often have to say with “ Abe Martin ”, ” We’d all like t’vote 
fer the best man, but he’s never a candidate.” 




PART TEN 
THE GAMPAfGN 


So they march in percessions, an’ git up hooravvs, 

An’ tramp thru the tnud fer the good o’ the cause, 

An’ think they’re a kind o’ fulfillin’ the prophecies, 

Wen they’re on’y jest changin’ the holders of offices. 

The Biglow Papers. 


Chapter^ I 

THE PLAN OF CAMPAIGN 

S OME weeks after the Convention has nominated him, the, 
news is formally broken to the Candidate by a notification 
committee and the formal speech of acceptance is officially 
the first gun o the campaign. Of course the Candidate has not 
been idle and he has already laid down the general lines of his 
fight, notably by the appointment of a Chairman of the National 
Committee of the party. This official is chief of the working 
staff of the party which is chosen by the national Convention 
and holds office till the next Convention meets. The Chairman i 
is the Chief Whip and, much more than that, the personal repre- 
sentative of the Candidate and the ruler of the national party 
organization. The rise in importance of the Chairman is com- 
paratively recent, the first politician to win fame in that office 
being Senator Cormafi, whose activities were generally believed 
to have had much to do with the election of Cleveland in 1884. 
But all other Chairmen pale into insignificance compared with 
the great Mark Hanna who put McKinley into the White House 
and, with a little more luck and longer life, might have puti 
himself there too. The importance of the national Chairman 
depends a good deal on the character of the Candidate, on 
whether he is a figurehead or his own manager. A President 
in office, seeking a second nomination, is inevitab^ his own 
manager and the national Chairman may have a rival in the 
chief political officer of the Cabinet, the Pos'tmaster-General. 
In Mr. Hoover’s administration the Postmaster-General, Mr. 
Walter Brown, was suspected of being a more potent aid to his 
chief than was Senator Fess, the Ghairman of the National 

343 
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Committee.^ A Candidate on his way to the White House — or 
to defeat — has, however, reason ia be yery careful in his choice 
of a chief of staff, for a tactless or injudicious national Chairman 
may do immense damage. Yet once the Candidate is committed 
to one man, it is almost^ impossible to drop the pilot, even if he 
be steering the ship perilously near the rocics. Wilson had to put up 
with McCombs in 1 91 2, despite his many defects ; in any case there 
was littlfr tlj^at McCombs could do to stop the progress of Wilson 
to the White House, bu't in the far more difficult task of 1916, 
Mr. Vance McCormick did a much better job, and much of the 
credit for Wilson’s re-election should ,go to him. The election 
over, the national Chairman does not sink back into obscurity 
but, with his committee, remains in charge of the party machine, 
and every Convention thus starts its life under the control of a 
committee chosen by its predecessor. Occasionally this has very 
odd results. The domination of the Republican Convention of 
191a by the Taft committee of 1908 rendered hopeless all efforts 
of the Roosevelt delegates to nominate their hero, for it fell to 
the “ Old Guard ”, who were supporting Taft, to decide the 
contested elections on which the control of the Convention 
turned. As a Convention is often the scene of internal feuds 
representing permanent schisms within the party, the “ hold- 
over ” system is one of the prizes of victory, since it enables the 
victorious faction to start the next Convention fight from an 
advantageous position. Thus Governor Smith in 1938 was able 
to demonstrate his control of the party by nominating as Chair- 
man a complete new-comer to politics, whose previous party 
affiliations, if any, had been Republican. Mr. Raskob at once 
took command and remained in a position of commanding 
importance in his new party up to 1932, an exercise of power 
beyond the dreams of a Prime Minister, By making his friend, 
Mr. W. M. Butler, Chairman, President Coolidge gave another 
demonstration of the dominance of the party machine by the 
standard-bearer in the presidential election. In each case, a 
new-comer was promoted to the seats of the mighty, without 
any effective protest being possible. 

To the National Committee and, above all, to the Chairman 
falls the direction of the strategy of the campaign, the decision 
that one state shall be fought for to the end, another abandoned 
a& hopeless, that Senator X shall be used in the west and Con- 
gressman Y kept east of the Mississippi, that such a faction shall 
be tonciliated even at the cost of alienating another. All the 
; daily decisions that have to be made on the spot and which may 
turtt out to be decisive," are made by the Chairman, subject, of 

‘ Senator Fe^ was succeeded in the campaign of 1932 by Mr. Everett 
Sanders. 
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course, to the control of the Candidate. The most experienced 
politicians in the party ma]j wring their hands and exhaust 
their eloquence in plc^s ; oi^ce the battle is on, the Candidate 
and his manager are in complete control, and even defeat docs 
not always relax the grip. 

Above and beyond all other duties'' of the national Chairman 
is that of putting money in his purse. The cost of a nation-wich * 
campaign has risen steadily, partly through the growth in popula- 
tion, partly through the decay in spofitaneous political interest, 
partly through the falling olf in the revenue from assessments op 
office-holders, partly fog the intangible reasons that make things 
dearer and dearer. It cost the Republicaas Sioo,oOQ,to elect 
Lincoln and $3,500,000 to elect McKinley ; a measure of the 
change in party methods in thirty-six years. The money col- 
lected by John Wanamaker in 1888 to elect Harrison, and by 
William Whitney in 1892 to defeat* him, was a subject of 
comment, but the first great ^lemonstration of the financial 
'*possibilities of politics came with Mark Hanna’s management of 
the McKinley campaign of 1896. Faced with the menace of 
Bryan and “ Free Silver ”, the “ interests ” were chilled by 
panic until Hanna took command and, scorning mere requests 
for contributions, assessed the threatened plutocrats on a pro- 
portional basis. The banks, which had most to lose by a currency 
upset, were assessed at 4 of i per cent of their capital ; insuranpe 
companies, railroads, the trusts, were all levied on in a business- 
like fashion ; no one was encouraged to give more or permitted 
to give less than his share of the cost of : 

Pouring out the long green to a million workers, 

Spondulix by the mountain-load to stop each new tornado, 
And beat the cheapskate, blatherskite, ^ 

Populistic, anarchistic. 

Deacon-desperado.^ 

In 1896 the Democrats were even poorer than usual, for all, 
or almost all, the wealthy Democrats had been alienated by the 
nomination of Bryan, and such magnates as John McCall were 
handsome contributors to Hanna’s war-chest, providing abundant 
funds drawn from the coffers of the corporations they controlled. 
Faced with the menace of inflation, all big business, whatever its 
nominal party affiliations, imitated that nominal leader of the 
Democracy, President Cleveland, and hoped £yad helped to 
elect McKnley. The silver barons, led by Marcus Daly of the 
Anaconda Copper Company, did their best for Bryan, but they 
were a handful compared with the embattled millionaires who 
were enrolled by Hanna. 

1 Vachel Lindsay, “ Bryan, Bryan, Brya^, Bryan.” 
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The success of Hanna’s drive seemed to the politicians to 
teach a great lesson ; they had tatted blood and their demands 
would have surprised the most ‘practical politicians of the 
previous generation. Indiana methods were generalized, but 
although there was lavish expenditure in 1900 and 1904, there 
was no longer the great fear of 1896 to stimulate generosity, 
^:nd there was an increasing temptation to ask for specific, as 
apart froip general reward, from the party which was being so 
handsomely supported. ?"he energetic agent of the Panama 
.J^Canal promoters, Mr. Cromwell, gave Hanna $60,000 in 1900 
and ivanted, but did not get, definitc/i promises in exchange,, 
while 'tHq contributors of 1904 were convinced that Roosevelt 
had, by his anti-trust policy, shown base ingratitude in biting 
the hand that had fed his party. 

The Democrats, who had very little chance of getting hold of 
the cash, protested mor£' and more loudly. Judge Parker had 
been nominated in 1904 to win conservative support, and the 
sight of corporation money going to his radical opponent was' 
too much. The objections of the Democrats were shared by 
many Republican opponents of Wall Street and, rc-enforced by 
an unfortunate dispute between Roosevelt and Harriman as to 
the reasons which had led the railroad magnate to contribute so 
handsomely, public opinion was won to the conviction that a 
time had come to stop this purchase of the presidency by the 
rulers of the great corporations, Mr. Perry Belmont, a member of 
one of the few wealthy Democratic families, grew tired of attempt" , 
ing to match the floods of money that poured into the Republican 
campaign chest. He set himself to build up a public opinion 
for the compulsory publication of contributions, and there was 
incijjeafiing agreement that contributions made out of corporation 
funds ought to cease. 1908 was the first election fought under 
the new conditions, for the candidates ordered the publication 
of contributions and statute had forbidden the acceptance of 
corporation gifts. Since that date, the legal regulation of cam- 
paign contributions has gone to what, to a British politician, 
would seem extraordinary lengths. The sums that may be spent 
on congressional and senatorial elections are regulated on prin- 
ciples similar to those of our own laws, but the side of party 
finance that is almost entirely neglected by the British law, the 
origin of contributions, is highly regulated in law, if not in 
practice. In^hnost all states, political prganizations are bound 
i tb fixriiish lists of contributions and contributors and, where the 
I vyas dpubtlul, t^^ has investigated at great length 

I apti ihtiiped to create .a pubUc opinion that proscribes political 
: openly bought. There have been 

of them have not been got 
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round. What is a political body ? Is the Anti-Saloon League 
bound to reveal its finances ib the public because its members 
are advised how to vote ? Irhas been forced to do so, but there 
are other ways of getting round the statutes. Should individuals 
or groups be barred from contributing to buy advertising space 
in the newspapers ? If they are not, the candidate with rich 
supporters is at an advantage, but is there not force in the* 
complaint of “ Poor Swede ” Lundin that the candidate who 
commands newspaper support is usuaHy a rich man and unless ^ 
a poor man buys space he gets none ? At what time does a »* 
campaign begin ? Very effective expenditure can be made 
long before an election is “ on ^ 

How far is it possible to distinguish between the action of 
General W. W. Atterbury as a member of the Republican National 
Committee and his action as President of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad ? — and how far arc the interests of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad distinguishable from op opposed to those of the other 
taxpayers of Pennsylvania ? It is impossible to be certain 
whether the motives which induced one member of the Du 
Pont family to contribute handsomely to the campaign chest 
of Mr, Smith and another member to contribute to that of Mr. 
Hoover are public or private, legitimate, illegitimate, or neutral. 
Are campaign contributions which are followed by appoint- 
ments or other rewards ipso facto suspect ? And in any case what 
is the use of limiting contributions, or insisting on publishing them 
if a party machine can get into debt and have its accounts 
settled, after the election, by land friends whose public support 
might have been embarrassing if the public had got wind of it 
in time ? One of the most alarming discoveries of the long-drawn- 
out investigations of the Harding regime was the revelatioi?i that 
it was Mr. Harry Sinclair who had been one of the chief liqxiida- 
tprs of the debts incurred in putting Harding over in 1920. The 
connection between this generosity from a man who did not 
know whether he was a Republican or a Democrat, and the 
leasing to him of the Teapot Dome oil-lands, was not inevitable 
in fact, but likely to seem inevitable in the public mind.^ 

A comparable situation arose in the Democratic party in 
1928. Deficits were, indeed, normal in that party, but the party 
credit was not high enough to make it easy to incur really heavy 
liabilities. The campaign of . 1928 was an exception ; for once, 

* Senator Borah was so shocked by this dlscpvery that he started a fund 
to pay off the debt and dear the parly’s honour. Kfepublicans were, it proved, 
no more anxious to do tliis than Liberals in England were to by 

personal contribution, from the shame of dependence an Mr. Lloyd Geo^e s 
mysterious fund. Mr, Sinclair had contributed $260,000 to a total deficit 
of $1,350,000. ^ ; ' 
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the Democrats had something like an adequate supply of money. 
Mr. Raskob and Mr. Raskob’s frfi^nds contributed handsomely 
and bore the burden of a very heavy deficit. In the past four 
years, some of that deficit has been paid oflf, but all the while 
there has been a lavish and, politically speaking, remunerative 
expenditure on propaganda. The attack on President Hoover 
was boldly planned, but it was very expensive, and the Democratic 
party hadf^to .meet in Convention to choose a Candidate with the 
- knowledge that the manager and friends of the late Candidate, 
"•■Mr. A 1 Smith, had what punctilious critics called a mortgage 
on the party. The first skirmishes of the pre-Convention cam- 
paign tcKvk place in fhe bosom of the National Committee between 
the Smith “ hold-overs ” and the delegates who were supporting 
Governor Roosevelt and the defeat of Mr. Jouett Shouse was a 
blow to the anti-Roos^velt forces from which they did not 
recover. Mr. Raskob and Mr. Shouse retired and put in a 
claim for their money. 

No country is in a position to throw stones at the United 
States on this question. The Gomite des Forges is an old bug- 
bear of the French “ Left ” and the reasons which induce the 
" Left ” itself to run so many wealthy candidates are not very 
obscure. In England, the existence of secret party funds is 
taken as the most natural thing in the world and the manner 
in which a Conservative majority in 1927 proceeded to make it 
as hard as possible for its opponents to draw their normal revenue 
from the Trades Unions, was a measure that Americans could 
have scarcely credited even had it been sponsored by a Pennsyl- 
vania senator. If the American public has not managed to 
control the power of money in the malting of public opinion, 
it ha 5 “, at any rate, got to the point of seeing that it is a power 
and a problem. Again and again, candidates have discovered 
that too obvious a use of money may be a handicap. General 
Leonard Wood was ruined as a presidential possibility by the 
lavish expenditure that preceded the Convention of 1920. The 
expenditures of Senator Newberry to defeat Mr. Ford in 1918 
passed the courts, but the Senators who seated him paid dearly 
for their defiance of public opinion. Despite the ingenious argu- 
ment for constitutional propriety with which Mr. James M. 
Beck bombarded the Senate on behalf of Mr. Vare, the lavishness 
of the Pennsylvania primary of 1926 resulted in a retusal to seat 
the winner of the orgy. Mr. Smith of Illinois might ask, with 
reasonable curiosity, why it vjas any worse for him to receive 
contributionsTrom Mr. Samuel Insull than it was for Mr. Coolidge 
tq run on a fund largely tTollected from manufacturers protected 
hy the high Republican tariff. No answer was provided, but 
Mr- Smith was t^qrred all the same. 
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It was with his usual talent for expressing the mind of the 
average man, and more than^his usual wit, that Bryan, in 1912, 
pricked the bubble of Rposevdlt’s independence of “ the interests 
George Perkins, one of the rulers of the Harvester Trust, was 
Roosevelt’s chief “ angel ‘ If Roosevelt ’ ”, said Bryan, 

“ ‘ thought he was the Moses of the Progressive movement, he 
must have mistaken the voice of Perkins for the voice of God,’ 

The shot went home in a country where there is a suspicion that 
rich men who contribute handsomely to party fuhids, may get 
something more for their money than an ambassadorship 0^ 
other equivalent of a ^peerage. Yet, however suspicious the 
American people may be of money in politics, money is a tre- 
mendous political force in America. Veteran politicians point 
out that the Democrats have always less and, usually, much less 
money in a national campaign than the Republicans. They go 
on to assert that it is to this that the Dc"mocrats owe their feeble- 
ness, but it is as likely that it is t^) their feebleness that the Demo- 
■^rats owe their poverty. If they were stronger, if they had more 
than an off-chance of winning, they would find money more 
easily, for the owners of that money spend it to buy or to placate 
power. It is natural that they should pay over their millions 
to the party which is likely to be in a position to deliver the 
goods. 

At last the whole party machine is ponderously set in motion, 
and the complicated task of electing a vast mob of officials 
from the President down to small-town aldermen or county 
officials is begun. All the candidates, from highest to lowest, 
are bound together in mutual dependence. A minor blunder 
in a rural county in New York may defeat a pre.sidential 
Candidate ; a masterly use of money in a senatorial ejection 
may change the complexion of the Senate for reasons that 
have far more to do with Michigan politics than with the 
League of Nations and the Treaty of Versailles and, at the 
other extreme, a career of party fidelity and carefully cultivated 
local popularity may be ruined by upheavals starting from 
Headquarters and inspired there by momentous events in world 
politics. The whole chain, with its hundreds of thousands of 
candidates, may prove no stronger than its weakest link and that 
link, from one point of view, may be the presidential Candidate 
whose tactlessness upsets a scheme for stealing or saving the water- 
works in Sycamore Ridge, or it may be the candidate for Mayor 
of Winesburg, whose failure to capture the support of the local 
Campbellite church loses the county and the presidency. In the 
1916 campaign, Colonel House told. Daniel G. Roper, who was 
in charge of the Democratic organization, “ ‘ We must run the 
' Merriam and Gosnell, American Parly Sy^m, p, saw 
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President for Justice of the Peace and not for President ; we need 
not consider the disposition of sixteen or seventeen million voters, 
but the disposition of the voters in inuividdal precincts ’ Care 
should be taken to find out “ ‘ what argument we are using appeals 
most to the voters of each community. This enables us to soft- 
pedal in some directions and push harder in others ’ ”.s It is, 
indeed, sometimes necessary, when a national issue haS'-been 
rashly rai^pd, to say something about it ; it was foolish of Mr. 
Hughey to atfack the Wilson foreign policy and then, when asked 
jvhat he would have done had he been President when the 
Lusitania was sunk, to have merely “ cleared his throat ”, as a 
wit put it. But the politician is much happier when he has 
■ merely to'"' soft-pedal ”, when he can emulate the great example 
of Senator Allison of Iowa, who was said to be so discreet that he 
could walk on the keyboard of a piano from New York to San 
Francisco without strikirlg a note. 

1 G. Seymour, The Private Papers of Colonel House, vol. ii, p. 359, 

“ Ibid., vol. ii, p. 364- 



Chapter 11 

LOCAL AND PERSONAL ISSUEi' 

S INGE a few votes may carry or lose a state and that may 
turn the whole presidential election, tlje Candidate must 
be exceedingly adroit in his dealings with locr/ issues. 
Sometimes he is helpless ; for some reason or other, the local 
party has alienated part of its normal support on issues which 
have no relevance to the national election, but for which the 
national party must pay.* At dirties it is necessary for the can- 
didate to cater to sectional issues, and often he and the state or 
even the national party with him fall over concealed strings in 
the political long grass. In Kentucky, it may be the fight over 
the place of the pari-mutuel in the great local industry of horse- 
racing ; in Chicago, the legality of boxing ; in the state of 
Washington, the opposition of the cinema proprietors to the 
Sabbatarian activities of that Christian Senator, the late Wesley 
L. Jones ; every State has its own problems which have little 
enough to do with national issues, but too often the state and 
national tickets are inextricably mixed up and an election fought 
on local issues or local factions may incidentally involve such, 
politically, minor questions as the World Court or war debts, 
ingredients added to the seething pot of local issues to give it 
flavouring. * 

'The issues may of course be largely personal and in such 
faction fights the Candidate, if he ■cannot avoid taking sides, 
should at least try to choose the stronger. In 1916, the Repub- 
lican Candidate, Mr. C. E. Hughes, worUd have been elected, 
despite his failure to equal Wilson’s popular vote, if he had 
carried California. He visited that proud state, failed to call 
on the Governor, Mr. Hiram Johnson, who was running for the 
Senate, was at a lunch served by “ scab ” waiters during a 

* Vice-President Maishall tells of a Democratic meeting in Indiana which 
listened dutifully to senatorial eloquence on the great issues of the day and 
was then addressed by a local light as follows ; “ ‘ My fellow-Stizena, I hope 
you won’t leave. I want to say something to you touching the dog law that 
is in force.’ Every man returned to his seat with his coon dog at his side, 
and I am not sure that the Democratic majoHty of the county that fall did 
not come more from the local candidate’s opinion ofethc dog law, than from 
the senatorial candidate’s opinion of the tariff” (Rtctlltdiens, pp. i35“6). 

35* « 
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waiters’ strike in San Francisco and was surrounded by the 
leaders of the Crocker faction of^the Republicans of the state. 
California had gone for Rooseve..t in ’1912 ; the Ciocker Re- 
publicans were merely a handful ; it was indispensable to win 
over the former Progressives of vdiom Governor Johnson was 
the chief. Everything was done by the Democrats to win them 
'hnd Mr. McAdoo, ably aided by his Treasury officials, carried 
the state„ for Wilson in 1916 by a few thousand votes and the 
campaign was won and dost. 

- Similar factions split the Democrats in New York in 1904. 
The nomination of Parker had no justification if he failed to 
cany his own state, but whatever slight chances he had were 
lost because of the antagonism between D. Cady Harrick and 
David B, Hill. Twenty years before, it was the turn of the 
Republicans to suffer, for Cleveland was elected by his majority 
of a thousand in New Vork — and it is strongly suspected that his 
majority had in its ranks manyConkling “ Stalwarts ” who were 
' taking their revenge on Blaine. 

Party factions are bad enough, but the task of conciliating 
sections of the population whose displeasure is formidable, taxes 
all a candidate’s ingenuity. Then his enemies rejoice that he 
has written a book. In his Life of Benton Roosevelt had expressed 
his poor opinion of Qpakers ; this was a luxury he had to repent 
of and explain away when he ran as the candidate of a party 
which enrolled most of the Quakers in its ranks. Woodrow 
Wilson had written a severe judgment on the quality of Italian 
immigration ; he had to tone it down when he left the chaii for 
the forum. 

The friendship or ehraity-isO^gious bodies' is important for 
all slasses of candidates. In rural America, as in 
the Pope has a bad name, but in the great industrial states the 
candidates of all ranks will go to great lengths to conciliate Catho- 
lic feeling. It may be guessed that a Protestant candidate would 
not have incurred the disastrous risk run by Mayor John Purroy 
Mitchel, of New York, in encouraging awkward investigations 
of Catholic public charities with an election at hand. Generally, 
in Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New York, it pays to lean over 
backwards in cultivating the Catholic vote. To incur Protestant 
hostility is, in itself, an asset and one recent Democratic candidate 
for Governor of Massachusetts is said to have acted up to the 
spirit of the^epigram : there was no Ku Klux Klan in the state, 
so he invented one. He was preceded and attached, in his tour of 
the western part of the state, by fiery crosses and inflammatory 
inscriptions which, it ivas hoped, would drive the normally 
, Rbpiiblican French^danadians into the Democratic camp. This 
m^oenvrfe deseryed more sCiccess than it achieved. Religious 
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difficulties sometimes make strange alliances and are thus a night- 
mare to the politician. ^Therlotorious case of the Bennet Law in 
Wisconsin, forty years ago, ^as not been forgotten. The old 
temptation of the Republican party to cater to its Puritan element 
was succumbed to ; a law was passed hindering the work of 
private schools ; it united Catholics, Germans and Scandinavians 
in a formidable alliance which delivered the State over to th 5 
Democrats and led to an investigation of the state treasury/ that cost 
Republican leaders dear, both in credit and in cash. On the^ 
whole, it is safer to let sleeping dogs lie ; to distribute, as Boies^ 
Penrose used to do, cheap Bibles in rural areas, and favours to 
cardinals and lesser lights in the cities. The*support b^h of the 
Ku Klux Klan and the Knights of Columbus is the i&al to be 
aimed at and it is sometimes almost achieved. 

Candidates, however discreet, have to pray to be saved from 
their friends, as many accidents testify. The most famous of 
these occurred in the close campaign of 1 884. The secession of 
fhe “ Mugwumps ” threatened the fortunes of Blaine, but it 
was hoped to offset that defection by the aid of the “Blame 
Irishmen ” who had been carefully cultivated by the Republican 
candidate. Alas ! on the eve of the election, the tired “ Plumed 
Knight ” received a deputation of clergymen of Evangelical 
connections whose spokesman referred to the rival p..ity and 
Candidate as the agents of " Rum, Romanism and Rebellion 
Blaine was not ready-witted or attentive enough to protest. 
Too late, he protested that he could not be suspected of 
hostility to the religion of his mother ; the damage was done. 
Eight years later, another Republican candidate, Benjamin 
Harrison, incurred Catholic hostility because his Indian com- 
missioner had shown what was interpreted as a bias against 
Catholic missions, and his defeat was believed, by some observers, 
to be in part due to the resentment of Catholic voters. 

The American Protective Association, the “ A.P,A,” of bitter 
Catholic memory, was a force to be reckoned with in the 
“ nineties ”, but the Republican party had, in tlie not very long 
run, reason to regard it as a handicap. The post-war revival 
of the Ku Klux Klan put both parties in an awkward position 
but, on the whole, hurt the Democrats most, revealing their 
internal dissension and, in a doubtful state like Indiana, proving 
a powerful, if not always acknowledged aid to the Republicans. 

In the election of 1928, despite scmi-sincer^ disclaimen, 
religion played a great part and it was an unacknowledged 
weapon of the Republicans. They calculated, probably wisely, 
that they had little Catholic support to lose and it was impossible 
to keep the one issue that stirred the country out of the campaign. 
Whispering never reached such heights and in^ny of the %liispers 
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were so loud that they were inconveniently oveiheaid. Veise 
of a kind more stirring than the "usual campaign balladiy was 
poured on to a receptive market : ‘ 

Alcohol A 1 for President, 

I stand for whisky and bad government ; 

My platform is wet and I am too, 

And I get my votes from Catholic and Jew. 

r 

^ » • r • • • » 

I’ll take down the flag from the public schools 
And put up the cross for the ignorant fools, 

Tim Bible iff the schools shall not be read. 

But instead wc’ll say masses for the dead.^ 

The Pope was kept out of the White House and it is improb- 
able that any direct atteftipt to introduce him into it will be made 
by a major political parly for some time to come. 

Another Church that was for long under grave suspicion was 
that of the Mormons, The suppression of polygamy was one of 
the original Republican planks and the failure of attempts to 
suppress such un-American practices provoked the same reactions 
that to-day are associated with Prohibition enforcement. This 
immunity was attributed to adroit political management, but 
the time came when polygamy had to be abandoned and the 
Church which was the great scandal of all right-thinking men, 
is now one of the chief bulwarks of righteousness, being simply 
a more romantic version of American evangelical religion. If 
it was ever true that the Latter Day Saints were deliberately 
sent in to permeate both parties, it is no longer so. The faithful, 
not o^ly'in Utah, but in the other mountain states where they 
are strong, are generally reckoned among Republican assets ; 
as is fitting in a body which has, as one of its most exalted rulers, 
so important a Republican as Senator Reed Smoot, and Utah 
was one of the two states that went for the orthodox Republican 
candidate in 1912. Alas ! in 1932 even Utah deserted both 
President Hoover and Senator Smoot, but the victor over the 
veteran Senator is himself a leading Mormon. 

All over the Union religion is a useful political asset. In 
Pennsylvania, the fact that Senator Pepper had written little 
books of devotion helped him somewhat, though not enough to 
overcome the arms of the flesh wielded by the Vare machine. 
In Massachusetts, the political opinions of Cardinal O’Connell 
are, well worth considering as are those of the Reverend 
‘^^ Bob” Shuler in Los Angeles, or of Bishop Cannon, the 
** Methodist Pope ”, in the “ Bible Belt ”. The constitution may 

in Michael WiHiaras," The Shadow of the Pope, pp. ago-j. 
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not mention God and the state may be officially secular, but 
American politics consists in, satisfying groups and no Church 
which has a useful block of \^tes at its real or assumed disposal, 
need complain of not having friends at court. 

One concession all parties must make to the churches and 
the organized moralists. The candidafes for at any rate the more 
conspicuous offices must be good men — or the enemy will make 
a frank appeal to the “ moral ” vote. The advantages and 
disadvantages of scandal in demociatjc politics ha’5'e fjeeq illus- 
trated abundantly from the days of Alcibiades. In every country^ 
there are taboos, not strictly relevant to the political issues, that 
are more than a candidacy can bear. Eve« the tolerant land 
of France regards certain derelictions which ate tolei^ble in a 
Prime Minister, as a handicap to one who proposes to be President 
of the Republic, but it is in the English-speaking countries that 
the “ morals ”, that is, the sexual morafls, of the politician have 
been most strictly sciudnized since the democratization of the 
C,a»chise. In the United States the standards are even higher 
than in England and chastity is stressed, sometimes to the exclu- 
sion of other moral qualities more strictly relevant to the character 
of a public servant. It is especially the woman voter to whom 
the player on “ moral issues ” appeals, for politicians, it is 
asserted, “ know that no matter of expediency will induce her 
to vote for a man of immoral life or a dishonest man. They 
realize that of two candidates, she will choose the upright one, 
even if his ability is less than that of the other 

But even in America not all politicians are chaste and the 
history of the country has some famous examples of political 
probity and sexual irregularity, Franklin is a case in point, but 
Franklin has never really won the approval of the more respect- 
able sections of his countrymen, in his lifetime, or later. Alexan- 
der Hamilton is an example of more force, for he is one whom 
modern Americans of the better classes have resolved to honour. 
Yet Hamilton defended himself against a charge of public 
peculation by admitting private adultery, a defence that was 
accepted then, but would now prove as dangerous, if not more 
dangerous, than the offence charged. There are many Americans 
who think the revelation that the late President Harding had an 
illegitimate child, is likely to cause more disrespect for the 
presidency than the discovery that he had put^more thieves and 
liars into his Cabinet than any President since^Grant. The 
standard of public morals, in both the United States and Britain, 
is kept high by the severe penalties visited on such politicians as 
are found out, but it is not the thing in England to point out the 
sins of the opposing candidate, there is a gentleman s agreement 

‘ Mary Roberta Rinehart, in Tht Ladies’^Hom Journal, Richer, 1931, p. 31. 
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not to raise the question. The Dilkes have, or, at any rate, 
had, to be above suspicion, butnit was nobody’s business to 
raise it.^ f 

The higher standards of America have been reflected in the 
numerous partisans who “ private dirt in public virtue throw 
When the Democrats assailed the honesty of the Republican 
candidate in 1884, defenders of Mr. Blaine’s honour did not 
content tliemselves with the exegesis of the Mulligan letters and 
the casuistry 'of congressional finance, they revealed to a shocked 
”jvorld that the Democratic candidate, Mr. Cleveland, the honest 
man of the Mugwumps, had acknowledged an illegitimate child. 
This discovery threatened the Democrats with defeat, for it 
introduced a new and, emotionally, more powerful moral issue 
into a campaign already well stocked with such material. It 
made many of the Mugwumps ashamed of their candidate and 
it might have alienated fuany of the Irish Catholic supporters of 
Mr. Cleveland, but most Cleveland supporters stood their 
ground, notably Mr. Godkin, who wrote one of his most effec-,. 
tive articles on this theme. Thus heartened, the Democrats 
returned the attack, with less force because of the difficulty of 
getting hold of scandal of a suitable kind, but with ingenuity 
they did a good deal and the campaign descended to a level 
not reached again till 1928 : 

“ We are here plunged in politics funnier than words can 
express. V,ery great issues are involved. . . . But the amus- 
ing thing is that no one talks about real interests. . . . We 
are afraid to discuss them. Instead of this, the press is engaged 
in a most amusing dispute whether Mr. Cleveland had an 
illegitimate child, and did or did not live with one or more 
mistresses ; whether Mr. Blaine got paid in railway bonds for 
services as Speaker ; and whether Mrs. Blaine had a baby 
three months after her marriage.” ^ 

Despite his admitted sin, Cleveland was thrice the choice of 
the people for President, but it is by no means certain that to-day, 
with the women’s vote and the growing delicacy of the public 
mind, he would survive such an ordeal. 

The Cleveland case got into print, miles of it indeed, till one 
might have thought a presidential election was a competition 
for a prke o^virtue, but later elections have seen less print and 

Parnell case is not, perhaps, on all fours with the Dilke case. The 
which suddenly and conveniently prompted Captain O’Shea 
to household’s honour have never been completely accounted for. 

»''''’*Henn»dams to C, M. Gaskell, September ai, 1884, Letters of Henrji 
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more whispering. What can be done by an excited public in 
this way is indicated by the stories about the habits of the late 
Lord Oxford and his fnendsjthe innumerable degenerates of the 
Pemberton-Billing case, and such rumours had a considerable 
share in the overthrow of the Asquith ministry. The fever of 
war is a palliation, but no such excuse can be found for the 
Republicans who were so free in their verbal criticisms of Pi esidenft 
Wilson’s private life and made the election of Mr. Hughes in 
1916 as much the remedy for the Capri-like degradation, of the 
White House as the solution of the problem of relations witH^ 
Germany and the Allies. In 1920, the Democrats, provided 
with so many reasons for not electing Senator Harding to the 
presidency, or to any office, thought fit to rely on ifis alleged 
Negro descent as likely to arouse more feeling than the mere 
charge of unfitness for any responsible office.^ These charges 
are not made in public by responsive people, but they are 
extremely effective with elcctorsj and there seems no sign of any 
■'decay in the belief that a “ whispering campaign ”, for all its 
dangers, cannot be neglected as a political weapon. If it does 
nothing else it arouses interest that otherwise might slumber. 

“ Such popular discussion of campaign issues as is in fact incited 
is mostly of the nature of gossip about the personal character 
and habits of candidates, and the politicians cater to such tastes 
by systematic calumny.” ® 

There is another side to this medal and if good candidates 
have been beaten on irrelevant issues, bad ones have won on 
their chastity, orthodoxy, sobriety, etc. It is deemed a good 
answer to political charges to assert that the candidate or 
office-holder is a good man and woe betide the controversialist 
who gives his opponent a chance to invoke the home, family, etc. 
Thus Mr A 1 Smith annihilated Mr, Ogden Mills by an appeal 
to his opponent “ ‘ to lay his private life alongside of mine ’ ”.® 
This challenge was not strictly relevant, but it “ went over big 
In the same way, the numerous and not unjustifiable charges 
against Mr. William Vare and his machine in Philadelphia were 
made, as his champion bitterly complained, “ ‘ forgetful of the 
fact that his family life is the most beautiful thing I know of’ ”.■* 
Unfortunately Mr. Mackey was addressing a Senate Committee, 

1 “ I'think it amused him to lealizie, as he did and I did, that the scandal 
that came up in the presidential campaign of igao in which Mrs. Arnold’s 
name and his were linked very frequently, was for us the ^urce of greatest 
protection, for while the Demociats who were ‘ slinging mud ’ played with 
Mrs. Arnold’s name they were not looking for mine or any other.” Nan 
Britton, Tfe President's Daughter, p. joa- 

“ H. J. Ford, Representative Government, p * 285. 

" P. Odegard, American Public Mind, p. 161. 

* Reed Committee Hearings, p. 559. ’ 
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not a jury or a public meeting, and Mr. Vare was unsealed witli 
no more compunction than if he had been Brigham Young. 

Attacks on other aspects of the fives of presidential or other 
candidates are old enough, but many important statesmen sur-^ 
vived a good deal of notorious high living, until, with the growing 
importance attached to moral issues after the Civil War, it became 
nSfcessjfry to cater to the susceptibilities of voters, It was with 
wisdom, well as humour, that Blaine said he wanted his gout 
announced as rheumatismn and resented his Washington house 
'Tieing described as of “ palatial grandeur ”, and Roosevelt never 
showed so much anger at an attack as wh?in he was rashly accused 
by a Michigan editoc of heavy drinking.^ It is fairly safe to say 
that no candidate who had the habits of Daniel Webster could 
reach the heights not merely of popularity, but of respert, that 
Webster attained. The moralists of to-day would not have wailed 
for a political sin to writb him down as a fallen angel. 

Another change which may be perinanent is the importance 
attached to humble origins. “ From log-cabin to White House 
was for two generations a well-travelled road, but of recent years 
there has been marked in widening areas a respect for polished 
rather than rough diamonds. With the exception of Harding, 
every President since McKinley has been a college product and 
there was widespread fear that Governor Smith and his wife 
would “ let down ” the social tone of the While House. How 
far these fears were rationalizations of deeper emotions it is not 
easy to determine. The objection to the New York speech of the 
Democratic candidate was in marked contrast to the tolerance, 
not to say admiration, granted to President Goolidge’s New 
England drawl. The appreciation extended to “ cow ” pro- 
nouncfrfl as a word of four syllables by Mr. Goolidge and the 
horror registered when Mr. Smith pronounced “ radio ” as 
" raddio ”, probably signified no more than the fact that the 
dialect of New York is to the average American a foreign, second- 
class dialect, not yet admitted to the full civil rights allowed to 
the speech of New England or of Iowa. 

Yet the American middle class has decidedly forgotten its 
origins and is not anxious to have political leaders who behave 
with less social grace than the average reader of the Saturday 
Evening EosL It may be doubted if Kansas would admire to-day 
the courage of the famous demagogue who rejoiced in his title of 

* Roosevelt was, innocently, the means of damaging badly a promising 
career. He vfsited titc home of his Vice-President, Charles M. Fairbanks, 
at Indianapolis. There cocktails were served and Fairbanks was a leading 
, Ja'jjfoail Of the Methodist Episcopal Church i The resultant row not only 
’^Uied Fairbanks, but Was a factor in a split of the Republican party in the 
state that revived the dormant Dcmiltracy of Indiana. 

w ' 
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“ Sockless Jerry ” Simpson, but wherever the social conditions 
that bred the Sockless Jerries and the “ Wool Hat ” boys who 
followed “ Pitchfork Ben ” T^man exist, too great insistence on 
the correct thing may be a political handicap. In a rash moment, 
^ woman woiking against “ Alfalfa Bill ” Murray in the still 
frontier state of Oklahoma, asserted that the Sage of Tishimingo 
“ ‘ lived for years in a house without a bath-tub. He neve*; 
wears a coat unless the weather chills him, and habitually 
appears in a dirty shirt. The story ^of how Muria^ and his 
family lived contentedly for years in a house with a sod floor'* 
will be broadcast to the nations.’ ” It was, at any rate, effectually" 
broadcast to the majority of the citizens of Qklahoma, who saw 
that Mr. Murray was very like themselves and trivanphantly 
elected him. In these hard times the number of voters in the 
agricultural states who, from necessity if not choice, have to 
live in the manner of Governor Murray»is so great that it is not 
surprising that he became a formidable contender for the 
democratic nomination in the rural states, but even in southern 
states a politician whose heart is indubitably with the suffeiing 
poor may be excused for not living like them. That popular 
tribune, Senator Huey P. Long of Louisiana, makes a point of 
canvassing the poverty-stricken farmers of his state in a good car 
and in gpod clothes. With the generosity of the poor, they bear 
him no ill will for Ins prosperity. 

It is, indeed, very hard to fix upon a brand of scandal that 
will do equally well for all areas or offices. An authority tells 
us that in the old days of indirect election, a Senator or would-be 
Senator could get away with a good deal. Thus Platt “ did not 
require in his work of political management such a spotles.s 
record of domestic tranquillity as Roosevelt possessed and Mr. 
Boies Penrose stayed in the Senate as long as he liked, but owing 
to the existence of certain inconvenient photographs, was unable 
to indulge his real ambition of being Mayor of his good city of 
Pliladelphia. Even the human inclination to damn for sins one 
has no mind or means to, is not uniformly potent. A group of 
Chicago reformers ran a worthy bricklayer against a dishonest 
alderman, pointing the contrast of the life of useful toil against 
the life of graft, cigars and champagne, but the voters admired 
the grafter both for his ability to get hold of the good things of 
life and for liis open enjoyment of them and the honest toiler 
had to go on toiling.® But such mistakes in the difficult city 

^ H. F. Gosnell, Boss Plait, p. 330. 

® There is a corresponding story of a candidate for an English constituency 
who was accused, justly, of having had a hSrse “pdlled”. opponents 
spread the story, but found that the voters thought the sporting man one 
after their own heart. He romped home. 
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of Chicago are not confined to the reformeis Even the pro- 
fessionals slip. When Mr. Charles E Meiriam was running for 
Mayor on a reform platform, hi^^opponents passed round the 
word that he was always to be called “ Professor ” Mcrriam, for 
such was his profession and the calculation was that such a titlfe 
would damn him in the ♦eyes of red-blooded men. It was for- 
tunately discovered, before it was too late that, in the less 
thoroughly Ameiicanized parts of the city, the voters thought 
the title Of P*-ofessor one of honour and an asset, and the word 
“diad hurriedly to be passed round that the title was only to be 
'used in the “ Anglo-Saxon ” wards. 

Of the minor tal^oos that a candidate must not break there is 
no end. <Even as late as twenty years ago, it was a handicap to 
President 'Taft that he played golf, and laughter split the welkin 
twenty years before that when it was discovered that a candidate 
for office in New York flayed tennu ! Both these games have 
risen in popular estimation ; ^ was not the support of Al 
Smith by Bobby " Jones political news ? But the conseciate^, 
sport of Americans is still fishing. It is the rural sport and the 
political tradition still insists that the leader of the nation must be 
a countryman in his work and his play.^ 

' Even fishing has its political clangers Cleveland was cliargcd with 
fishing on Decoration Day, the commemorative festival of the Civil War — 
in which he had not served It did him the same kind of damage as the 
story that he had gone to the theatre on tlic night that the news of the death 
of General Gordon anived, did Gladstone. , 



Chapter III 

A D VER TISIMG 

r" |~^HERE is an acute difference of opinion as to the wisdom 
I of making a spea'king tour in a presidential campaign. 

To say nothing at all is the ambition of th®f prudent 
politician who has painful memories of what Winfield Scott and 
Winfield Scott Hancock did to themselves in rash moments of 
candour, and the lesson of 1896 seemed ttfbe that oratory did not 
pay. McKinley sat on his front pprch at Canton, received care- 
fully shepherded deputations and issued carefully worded state- 
ments. Bryan swept all over the land, speaking everywhere, to 
hostile audiences in New York, to ragging students at Yale and 
then in his own country inflaming the farmers at great meetings 
and with brief exhortations wherever his train stopped. Bryan 
was the most powerful public speaker in American politics since 
the Civil War and his campaign of 1896 was the most brilliant 
of all time, but he was beaten. It is far from certain that Bryan 
had any option. He was engaged on a forlorn hope ; when he 
was nominated few thought he had the ghost of a chance ; if, 
in a month or two, he galvanized the Democrats into action and 
terrified his enemies, he did it by speech. The campaign lasted 
too long : his audiences no doubt contained an increasing nuijiber 
of sensation seekers, but the huge poll that Bryan achieved was 
an army won by speech. If he had stayed at home in Lincoln, 
issuing careful statesmanlike messages, the campaign would have 
been dead-born, McKinley could stay within his Torres Vedras, 
he had only to hold on to win, but Bryan had to take the 
initiative or be impotent from the start. 

But not all candidates are Bryans, able to stir any group, if 
only for the moment, with burning, powerful, emptjf words. 
Among the many causes of the defeat of Mr. Hughes in 1916, 
his speaking tour seemed to some observers one of the most 
potent. According* to custom, President Wilson remained at Ms 
country house at Shadow Lawn : it was not fitting for a President 
of the United States to indulge in an oratorical contest. Mr. 
Hughes, despite the doubts of some cf his supporters, covered 
all the country in an attempt to make himself more than a 
name. But a manner lacking in seperfidal attraction, and the 

nKr » 
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habits of a judge, were inadequately coveted by a mask of 
eneigetic vagueness. The speeches palled and the tide which 
had seemed to be flowing with the Republican Candidate, ebbed 
after he had been seen and heard. A natural oiator, one who is 
inflamed by an audience and inflames it, a Biyan, a Theodore 
Roosevelt, an A 1 Smith, fob all the differences of their styles, is wast- 
ing his talent if he does not use it to sink the impression of hispei- 
sonality into the public mind, but few presidential Candidates arc 
of this stamj) and they rn'e well advised to leave the synthetic 
portrait manufactured by their publicity man to go before the 
country with as little contradiction from the facts as possible. 

The fate of Mn Hoover’s spealdng campaign in 1932 seems 
to reinfofee the belief that it is both undignified and unwise for 
a President to go on the stump on his own behalf. The demorali- 
zation of the Republican ranks which followed the Democratic 
victory in Maine in September made drastic measures necessary 
and Mr. Hoover abandoned that close attention to executive 
business in! Washington which was to have been his rebuke to 
the demagogic spealdng tours of his rival. Mr. Hoover displayed 
much more political pugnacity than the public had credited 
him with, and he “ swung round the circle ” predicting doom 
and disaster if Mr. Roosevelt were elected, seeing in prophetic 
vision the grass growing in the streets of a hundred cities if he 
were not kept in the White House. It is possible that Mr. 
Hoover’s speaking tour had no effect either way, but there was 
nothing to show for this descent from the dignity of the oflicc 
or for the great effort involved in speaking frequently (Mr. 
Hoover spoke fifteen times in twenty-four hours) and ruling 
the country at the same time. On the other hand, Mr. Roosevelt 
had ^reason for speaking ffequendy and over a wide area. The 
physical energy thus displayed was a more effective answer to 
the whispers of ill-health than any number of pictures taken in 
swimming-baths or on board'yachts. In addition it was possible 
to make an open and successful bid for support by speeches such 
as that delivered at Los Angeles, which no doubt helped to win 
the President’s own state away from him. The chance to show 
tact, sympathy, diplomatic ambiguity and rhetorical skill made 
Mr. Roosevelt’s speaking tours a model to presidential aspirants 
as Mr. Hughes’s performance in 1916 was an unforgettable 
lesson in what to avoid. 

The radio is a new force in politics whose importance it is 
as hard for politicians to assess, as it is for advertisers. It is 
probable that it had a great negative effect in 1924, that whatever 
cbances the Democrats had were thrown away by the time the 
I l^stcftets had been infuriated with the apparently endless squabbles 
ahd flaring up o^tempers in the Madison Square Garden. The 
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newspaper reports had a far less irritating effect on the average 
man and woman than had th? long procession of ballots and 
the accompaniment of noise, ejoming over the radio to listeners 
who had less atid less confidence that a party which obviously 
could not rule itself, was fit to rule the country. The horroi 
with which Governor Smith’s accent was listened to in millions 
of homes was a handicap, which might have been forgiven had 
these listeners seen the “ Happy Warrior ” face to facij. In a 
local election radio has told with great effect. The possession of 
his own radio station enabled Mr. Henry Field to persuade the 
Republicans of Iowa that ,fieaator Brookhart had put too many 
of his own family on the national pay-roll, but in a national 
election, except that it has added the expense of a'”'" hook- 
up ” to the worries of the managers, no one can be certain what 
its influence has been or will be. It is probable that it has 
diminished the importance of the old* flamboyant oratory ; 
“ spread-eagling ” was going out of fashion in any case ; the old 
styic of tearing a passion to tatters is less and less acceptable, 
although it has its practitioners still, especially in the ranks of 
the southern statesrtien to whom rhetoric is nature. But speech 
is little ; to the politician, it is one of many forms of propaganda, 
dangerous as well as useful, liable to upset the careful combina- 
tions of party strategy. The most successful of modern American 
politicians, Mr. Goolidge, brought to an unequalled pitch the 
art of saying little in words and less in meaning. His resolute 
ignoring of all that his opponent had to say in 1924 was immensely 
successful. Gone, possibly for ever, are the days of debates, _ of 
attack and rejoinder, and the ideal speech should combine 
Spartan brevity and Delphic obscurity in nicely planned 

proportions. pi * . 

It has so often happened that the candidates for the presi- 
dency were unknown to the country at large that the art of 
“ selling ” a skilfully manufactured 'personality to the country 
has had to be brought to a pitch of virtuosity which makes the 
hurried explanation of Mr Baldwin in terms of pigs and pipes 
very crude work. The rails which Lincoln wa.s supposed to 
have split, and which had been providentially preserved, were 
very useful in giving the public of i860 some idea of what manner 
of man the Republican candidate was_. Grant’s past spoke for 
itself and so, in a different fashion, did Blaine s, but Garfield, 
Hayes, Hancock, and, most of all, Cleveland, needed jiresentation 
to the country. This is the function of the campaign bio^aphy 
which tells a far from unvarnished tale about the Candidate. 
The essential rightness -of his early upbringing and his present 
tastes is stressed. In his dress and manner, Rooswelt always 
managed to suggest that he had just*either coin^ off a ranch, or 
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back from a war, but not many can rival his versatility and usually 
it is desirable to give an appo-arance of rustic peace ; it is a 
far greater asset to have learned svnmniing in the “ Ole Swimmin’ 
Hole ” of James Whitcomb Riley’s poem, than in the East River 
which was Governor Smith’s equivalent. Mr. Goolidge was 
wise in cultivating the appearance of a shrewd Vermont faimcr 
with a general background of “ The Old Oaken Bucket ”, but 
soon leprned by public laughter that in a “ ten gallon ” hat of 
the^Wild West model ke was a subject for laughter. To be a 
farmer’s boy, unspoiled by long years abroad, was the campaign 
ambition of Mr. Hoover and one which his publicity managers 
achieved with mtich success. ^ 

Not”bnly is it still an asset to have rural origins ; the Candidates 
appeal to the farmers for support with a vehemence and earnest- 
ness apparently undiminished by the decline in political impor- 
tance of the rural population. No Candidate, as yet, has had the 
heart, or the courage, to ignore the farmers and to appeal frankly 
to the urban majority. It is still a law of political nature that 
the farmer is entitled to help — ^if only one knew how to help him. 
How far farmers are taken in by the sudden solicitude of poli- 
ticians for their welfare every four years is doubtful, but the 
semblance of courting the rustic vote must be gone through, 
even by so patently urban a Candidate as A1 Smith. ” The 
candidate knows that what the farmer wants, more than any 
debatable plan, is a sympathetic government. Therefore, what 
the candidate says about his plan really is less important than 
his way of saying it.” ^ 

Of course no candidate can afford to appear unsympathetic 
to any large group which, unlike the Negro in the South, can vote. 
It h always necessary to pacify the farmer since he has had 
grievances since the memory of living man, but in these bad 
times it has been necessary to assure large numbers of usually 
content urban Americans that the heart of a candidate was with 
them as well as with the farmer. It was necessary in rgga to 
revamp the publicity man’s picture of President Hoover ; the 
“ engineer in politics ”, the great organizer of prosperity was 
no longer saleable, so the innate kindness of the President, his 
freedom from the numerous faults alleged by his now very 
numerous enemies, had to be stressed. Books had to be written 
to refute the flood of criticism and slander and the country 
Was to be }:eminded, not of the great executive who had built 
up a great industry, but of the poor boy who had been unable 
to comprehend how one man could eat seventy-five cents’ worth 
of food at a meal. o 

■'n Gartctt, Notes of these Times ; The Farmer ”, in TJie Saturday 

Eiieim^ Pfljt, Novegiber la, iggsf. 
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In any case the candidate, rural or urban, must be made 
human. The grimness of his futures was a handicap to Wilson 
who prudently made a jest oi a disability by a limerick. As 
his academic rank was also a handicap, his reputed skill as a 
football coach at Wesleyan University and as a pinch hitter at 
baseball, when he was a student at Davidson College, North 
Carolina, were dwelt on. There was no need to sell Mr. Harding 
as a “ regular felldw ” ; he was “ nothing else but Mr. 
Coolidge’s dry Vermont wit, economy oftspeech and clothes were 
all stressed as far as was safe. Mr. Hoover presented a more 
difficult problem, for he jjad fewer political friends than most 
Presidents when he took office and he made "none afterwaids. 
His friends had a whole corpus of legend to fight ag^nst and 
some showed real skill in the forlorn hope. 

The Muses are called in and there is a campaign song ; either 
one manufactured for the occasion, or a popular ditty adopted 
by the supporters of the candidate^ with more or less relevance. 
Bryan had the Sousa march “ El Capitan ” and A 1 Smith 
“ The Sidewalks of New York ”, but these were exceptionally 
appropriate. The song is usually a very poor affair. Mr. AJ 
Jolson, probably, does not pride himself especially on “ Harding, 
You’re the Man for Us ’’which he contributed to the campaign of 
1 920. In some campaigns there have been “ theme songs ” which 
had symptomatic impoitance. “ Sheridan’s Ride ” was a cam- 
paign document of 1864, for it made dramatic that Battle of 
Winchester which was one of the blows which wrecked the 
Democratic platform, “the War is a failure”. In 19^®? ^ 

didn’t raise my boy to be a soldier ” was a heart-cry whose 
popularity indicated how the voter’s mind was moving in the 
West and how far from certain it was that the country at Igjrge 
shared the hysteria of Roosevelt and the New York clubs. It 
was a hint that “ He Kept Us Out of War ” was a slogan more 
popular than any melodramatic pictures of the unavenged victims 
of the Lusitania, 

In a national life almost devoid of pageantry the American 
political parade played a great part ; it was a safety-valve for 
emotions which, apart from orgiastic religion, had no other 
legitimate channel. In a country where politics had to be re- 
garded in their naked crudity, with none of the gloss cast on 
them in older countries by association with other, more asyietic 
aspects of society, the mass hysteria of a hotly con^sted presi- 
dential campaign had its value. Failing a great personality, 
there had to be stimulated artificially the emotions bmd 
ally by a really potent demagogue. The parade, the band^ 
the slogans, all were so many cheer leaders to intoxicate me mob 
and distract its attention from the "emptiness the issues ^ 
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In the Lincoln campaign, the “ Wide Awake Clubs ” marched 
under their broad-brimmed hats singing of the merits of the 
“rail-splitter” who had “come- out 'of the Wilderness, down 
in Illinois ” — a song that was to be parodied a few yeais later 
when Lee’s army taunted “ Fighting Joe Hooker ” in the Wilder- 
ness of Virginia, soaked in blood because Lincoln had been 
elected. Twenty years later it was “ Tow-path clubs ”, for had 
not Garfield been a canal boy ? He had afterwards gone to 
college, bu! he was an example of that American democracy of 
which the Republican party was the providential guardian. 
The last great campaign of the old styl,e came when the Republi- 
cans had to counter the magic of Bryan’s oratory with some 
equally potent appeal to the emotions. Money might buy many 
and argument win others, but there were masses , which might 
prove decisive, to be won through the eye and ear ; to be con- 
vinced that the incendiary was going to be beaten and so induced 
to join the winners — and ye^ persuaded that he might not be 
beaten and that the end of all things would be then at hand. 
In the panic that shook the complacency of the rich, the 
reserve that is traditionally supposed to keep American business 
men out of politics was cast aside and they poured into the 
streets to convince the wavering that the men who knew, the 
men whose opinions counted, had really their hearts set on the 
defeat of this miscreant. A startled English obseiver saw the 
great Gliicago parade. 

“ Between them, now eight abreast, shoulder to shoulder, 
now four abreast in open order across the whole street, advanced 
battalion after battalion of marchers. ... A hundred thou- 
sand men ! More than thirteen rahes of procession ! Capital- 
ists worth two hundred million dollars [ . . , ‘If M’Kanley 
gets all of that votes out of this county,’ said the lift-boy, . . . 

‘ he’U be our next President sure ^ 

That was the object j the average American like the average 
Englishman is a believer in the big battalions ; few are the 
Spartans who are not intimidated by the myriads in the enemy’s 
ranks ; the zealots may stand firm, but the large body of the 
undecided have often their minds made up for them by ingeni- 
ously fostered beliefs that one side is sure to win. It was the 
mark of a good campaigner that he gave this impression.® 

^G. W. SteevenS, Tht Land of the Dollar, pp. 189 tF. 

’ Henpe followed the remarkable contradictions between the reports of 
the siite of meetings and processions in papers of opposite opinions. A Demo- 
cratic procession in Indiana was announced as " the greatest torchlight 
-iprdcession that had evef inarched in the city of Crawfoidsville ; that it was 
^ lar^e that it took 4 wo hours to pass a given point. The evening Repubhean 
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In the torpor of the Goolidge years, politics was an intrusion 
on the public’s concentration on private affairs, for the nation 
took the President’s dictum to, heart, “ the business of the United 
States is business ”, The bitter personal and religious issues of 
1928 and the desire to “take a crack” at the administration 
so widespread in 1932 stimulated public attention, but the 
American public is still less politically minded than are most ^ 
European peoples and only on exceptional occasion^ do the 
party agents find willing hearing for -their oratory and pther 
arts of persuasion or illusion. ° 

' >i -) 

paper quoted tins statement, confessed it was tiuc, and then added that the 
given point was Mike Mulholland’s saloon ” {RfCoUections of Thomas M. 
Marshall, pp. 137-8). 



Chapter IV 
VOX POPULl" 


<{ 


* • 

I T has to be remembered that a presidential year is also a 
year full of other elections and if the public eye is con- 
centrated cai the main campaign, the many eminent 
politician's running for other offices are not all in a self-sacrificing 
mood, nor is the victory of the presidential Candidate a complete 
substitute for local triumph. It is true that, as a rule, a successful 
presidential Candidate can pull up the total vote and especially 
in the case of a Republican victory, drag into office many minor 
candidates whom the electors would never have chosen in cold 
blood. Yet a great presidential triumph may have little effect 
on local or congressional victory. Wilson’s triumph in 1916 was 
marked by an ebb of Democratic strength in the congressional 
and state elections and even the great Hoover sweep of 1928. 
only carried eight Democratic Congressional seats with it. The 
union, in time, of a scries of elections that have little else in 
common, produces more effect than it deserves, in the way of 
producing a nominal uniformity of political decision in the 
country at large, but the strength of American parties is, as a 
rule, too sectional, too much divorced from any current national 
controversies, for there to be anything like our “ swing of the 
pendulum There have been elections which inflicted humiliat- 
ing defeat on one party all along the line. The Republicans 
suffered in this way in the congressional election of 1890, after 
the McKinley tariff, and the force of popular resentment was 
not spent in 1892. The Taft administration was “ rebuked ” in 
1910 and destroyed in 1912, and the unanimity with which the 
United States disowned Wilsonism in 1920 left little to l^e desired 
by the spectator. But most American elections arc “ no decision ” 
contests, fought at times fixed by the calendar and decided on 
lines laid down sixty years ago. The record size of the poll in 
J932 only represented the anxiety of millions to register their 
sense of deception, not their positive political philosophy, if they 
had any. "But in more normal years, not only has politics to 
face the competition of other and more dramatic sports, it has 
to suffer under the in^Jifference of a sport-loving public to a 
“ set-up Few can get excited over a certainty. 

S^nce the destruction of the old Democratic party in 1896, 
^ 368 
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there has been only one really doubtful election, that of 1916. 
All the others, despite panic op one side and vain hope on the 
other, were fights with only i^ne possible result and that result 
obvious long before the election. Since 1896, the majority of 
the American people, in presidential years, is Republican. Un- 
less a new alignment of sections can be made, there is no reason 
to suspect that tUs vvil! cnang; and indeed, the parties being*' 
what they are, there is no reason why it should, only 

cause that can induce the people to crust the present board oi\ 
directors is the passing of the dividend or a division among thco 
directors themselves. Such a division did the trick in 1912 and 
the Democratic administration was able, narrowly, to carry on 
over 1916, but in 1920 the old rulers were reinstated and the 
election of 1924 showed that nothing could shock the people 
enough to induce them to unseat the party which was delivering 
the goods. Since 1896 the Republicans fiad successfully claimed 
to be the party of the “ full diimer pail ”, and right down to 
1928, the fundamental claim of the G.O.P. was prosperity, 
reaching its height in that year with the imminent abolition of 
poverty by the party. For this reason, as well as for others, 
the Republicans have been able to rely on “ consumer accept- 
ance ”, while the most eloquent and popular Democrats en- 
countered an unbreakable “ sales resistance ”. In good times, 
then, the election is a formality. It was in vain that, in 1900, 
Champ Clark tried to rouse the indignation of Missouri farmers 
at the scandals of imperialism in the Philippines. The political 
philosophy of the average American was expressed by the voter 
who told Clark, “ ‘ Well, I guess we can stand it as long as 
beef-cattle are seven cents a pound, on the hoof b” ^ The Re- 
publican party and the tariff were together responsible foi; the 
plenty that maikcd off the United States from less favoured lands. 

“ Perhaps your husband is a carpenter earning $10,16 a 
day [£s at gold parity]. You own a home, a phonograph, 
or a radio. There’s enough in the savings bank and in insur- 
ance policies to assure those fine children of yours a high- 
school education, possibly college if they are ambitious. In 
the garage there’s a tidy car into which the whole family- 
piles for a ride at the encl of a hot day. The children belong 
to the school orchestra, your husband and you to a card club, 
and you all go to the movies when there’s a picture worth 
seeing. . . . Behind the prosperity of the Amesican _womait 
stands the protective tariff . . . the tariff for which the 
Republican party has stood squarely for generations.’* * 

1 Champ Clark, Afy Quarter CatUay of Amman Fohtics, vol. il, p. 196. 

“ Anna Steese Richardson, Whai Every Woman Wonts ia Knam About the: 
Tariff, issued by the Republican National Gommittee, Wa^ngton, D.O., 1 928. 
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In a moment of painfully expiated lashness, some Republican 
orators promised in 1 928 “ a chicken in every pot and a car in eveiy 
garage A long and prosperouS( life for the legend of Republican 
rule and resultant prosperity was paid for at last. Jn vain had 
Democrats protested in the past that, for instance, the -Wilson 
tariff of 1894 could not have been responsible for the panic of 
1893 ; that the slump of 1920 was inevitable after the war 
boom the facts seemed to be on the Republican side. But 
thesp pleasant inventions of controversy returned to plague their 
inventors. It was painful for Republicans to see Democrats 
wearing badges rashly issued in 1928 bearing the image of 
President Hoover and the legend, “ Good for four years more 
of prospT-Tity.” It was vain to point out that President Hoover 
had as little to do with the depression as his predecessor had 
to do with the boom. The American people has been trained 
to regard the Presideiit and his party as witch-doctors and, like 
an African tribe, is ready toi'kill the magicians who cannot or 
will not work the traditional fertility rites effectively. The lesson 
of the past is only too plain ; bad times mean destruction for 
the party in office. That party has usually been the Democrats, 
but in 1932, in the worst of times, the party of prosperity had 
to explain why its old tariff magic, used irTincreasing doses, 
failed and what it hoped to put in its place. The panic of 1837 
shook the Democrats, the panic of 1857, as much as the Dred 
Scott decision, tided the young Republican party over its delicate 
first years. 1873, 1893, 1907, each exacted its political pr'ce, 
Mr. Robert Marshall has worked out an ingenious correlation 
between bad rainfall and a party upheaval. When the rains 


are below normal, the party in power goes out. “ ‘ In 22 cases 
out^f 25 the quadrennial rainfall predicted the next President.’ ” 
The series of droughts of the late eighties that stopped the western 


advance of the grain farmer, bred the Populist party and ended 
the political careers of many conservative statesmen, as an earlier 
plague of grasshoppers had given Nebraska a radical constitution, 
known since as “ the grasshopper constitution ”.® But those 
were the days when a farmer was badly off and resentful only 


* Qiioted m P. Odegard, The American Public Mind, pp. 148-9. 

® The defeat of Senator Ingalls of Kansas produced a poem by Mi. Eugene 
F. Vare : 

“ . , . My 

^ District expects me to produce territorial 
Humidity, and divide the rain-belt with 
The sea-board states. Ingalls could not 
Accomplish it. He therefore failed to be a 
! Statesman.’*' 

. Quoted by Mr. J. D. Barnhart in “ Rainfall and the Populist Party in 
flehrhqh^”, m The PolUtcal Science Review, vol, xix (August, 1925). 

'6 ** 
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if, as Solon Chase of Maine put it, “ his grass grew backward ’’ ; 
now with the advance of civilization, he is just as surely ruined 
if he has a good crop and it i^'^harder and harder to satisfy him 
politically. It is a sad problem for the Republican party which 
has kept going by inducing the farmer to believe that it was 
his sure shield. As they sang in the bid times of the nineties ; 

“ ‘We voted with our party no matter where it went 
We voted with our party till we haven’t a, cent.’ ” ^ 

There is a great temptation to vote, if only in bad temper, for": 
the party which, if it promises little help, has, at least, not let 
you down. " , 

With the growing industrialization of the United S^tates, the 
prosperity or misery of the farmers is not the only thing to be 
considered, and since the great Bryan campaign the proletariat 
of the towns have been promised everything from a full dinner- 
pail to two cars in every family^ That dream has been post- 
poned ; that paradise, if not lost, has at any rate been mislaid. 
Ill 1932, the slogan which was certain to win was that announced 
by “ Alfalfa Bill ” Murray : “ Bread, Butter, Beans and Bacon.” 
The outcome of the race was almost certain ; it depended on 
the relative strengths of fear and hope, but there are moments 
when all other emotions subside before hunger. There are 
rock-ribbed Republican states to-day where Lincoln would be 
bea.tcn by Jefferson Davis if the latter could make the farmers 
believe he could raise the price of wheat to a dollar a bushel, 
and General Sherman might beat General Longstreet in Georgia, 
if he could perform a corresponding miracle for cotton ! 

In good times the Democrats, no matter how hard they may 
try, cannot make themselves into the party of business and the 
status quo. Since i8g6 and the defeat of the Cleveland Democrats, 
business has decided to stick to the G.O.P. The election of 
1 904 was decisive. Roosevelt might be a demagogue. Packer a 
model of conservatism, but “ the interests ” supported the Re- 
publican candidate, saying, in the vmrds of the Mw Tork Sun : 

“ Theodore, for all thy faults, v/e love thee still.” As M. Siegfried 
puts it, despite all attempts to reform the Democratic party on 
new lines, it remains, in the eyes of conservative Americans, a 
spare tyre. If the car runs smoothly, it will be left untouched. 

Prosperity is the Republican issue ; the Democrats must 
wait for that moment when they can say “ We told you so ”. 
Then what no oratory on the crimes of the “ Black Horse cavalry ” 
of plunder could do, is done by a panic or, its successor, a 
“ depression ”. At what arc, for the IJemocratic politician, the 
darkest momenta: 

^ Quoted in J. D. Hicks, Populist Revolt, ^ 167, 
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“ they’se always wan ray of light ahead. We’re sure to 
have hard times.' An’ whin th’ laads that arre baskin’ in th’ 
sunshine iv piosperity with An<i^rew Carnaygie an’ Pierpont 
Morgan an’ me firind Jawn D. finds that th’ sunshine has 
been turned off an’ their fellow-baskers has relieved thim iv 
what they had in the "dark we’ll take thim boys be th’ hand 
'' an’ say : ‘ Gome over with ye’er own kind. Th’ Raypublican 
party broke ye, but now that ye’re down we’ll not turn a 
cold shoufder to ye. Gome in an’ we’ll keep ye — broke.’ ” ^ 

The decision to continue to entrust the direction of the Union 
to the old firm mgy mean very little, for the Congress that 
is elected.5^with every President may have next to nothing in 
common with him or his ideas. It will usually, but not invari- 
ably, be of the same party composition, but with a much stronger 
representation of the minority party than the figures of the 
presidential popular vote woul^ lead one to expect, for it may be 
possible to invent some issue or other to justify the quadrennial 
presidential orgy of oratory, but it is very hard indeed to extend 
this issue to the congressional elections which are so often fought 
on local issues, or to the senatorial elections which are so often 
fought on personalities. 

As the constitution provides, the elections occur at fixed times ; 
every two years the lower house and a third of the Senate, every 
four years the Piesident, the House of Representatives and an- 
other third of the Senate run the gauntlet hnd on both occasions, 
the issues and the ballot paper are complicated by the multitudi- 
nous local elections. With us this regularity is a feature of local 
elections, but Parliament can last five years or ten months. Wc' 
have had six general elections since the Armistice, twice our nor- 
mal 'allowance, each precipitated at the initiative of the govern- 
ment of the day from necessity or choice, but, at any rate, with 
as much regard to electoral possibilities as possible. No such 
choice of the strategic moment is possible to an American admin- 
istration. No sudden burst of popularity can be cashed in by 
another election and a new vote of confidence ; there is no oppor- 
tunity of making the enemy fight on impossible ground ; all is left 
to the calendar. Disasters may come thick and fast, but the 
election cannot be postponed. The life of the Republic was 
otice in grave danger because the Lincoln administration, in 
fhe summer of 1864, had to look forward to fighting the presi- 
dential election of that year on the question proposed by the 
Democrats to the electors, “ Is the war a failure ? ” It seemed 
oxdy ‘ too probable that ;the answer would be overwhelmingly 
“ Yes ”, but Shetman captured Atlanta and Sheridan cleared 

^ ^ ^ Mr. Dool^*i Opinions, pp, 97-8. 
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out the Shenandoah Valley and Lincoln was elected. Yet if 
the South could have kept thi^ war in a state of stalemate till 
the election was over, the Ficpublican party and possibly the 
United Slates, would have been done for. Mr. Hoover, believ- 
ing as he did, that the depression \^as nearly over in 1930, 
would no doubt have liked to avoid an election in that 
year, but he could do nothing but endure it, while the* 
country proceeded to wipe out his congressional ,majority. 
Woodrow Wilson had to face a congreasional election just iefore 
the War ended and then had to see support for the League oh 
Nations ebb all through ,1919 till it was downed in November, 

1 920, by a tidal wave of hostility to everything connected with 
the War. Not for him the timely appeal to the ebuntry by 
which Mr. Lloyd George and Lord Younger got their tame 
Parliament of 1919 ! 

There is a further complication caus’ed by the six-year term ' 
of the Senate. A third is elected every two years, but the third 
that runs the gauntlet at any one time may not be a good sample 
of the whole body. The system of rotation may result in an 
election year which sees a great presidential and congressional 
upheaval, leaving the Senate practically untouched, because 
only the safest of safe seats have been contested. On tlie other 
hand, it may exaggerate the drift by offering up to slaughter 
Senators whose seats are marginal to the party strength. In 
an upheaval so complete as that of 1932, it is impossible to 
be dogmatic as to the party chances in any state, but the 
dreadful losses suffered in the Senate elections by" the Republicans 
were possibly exaggerated by the type of states involved and 
still more by the results of the previous primary elections which 
had made the party nominees in some of the western states the 
representatives of a party section which the electorate, as a 
whole, was extremely anxious to have a chance to reject. The 
chance of getting a decisive majority for or against any policy 
is thus further rendered more difficult by the possibility that 
the sections of the country where Senators are up for election 
may be indifferent to the main issue or issues, or on the minority 
side, and the result may be to maintain a Senate majority differing 
from the House of Representatives and from the President not 
only in party colour but, what is more important, in sectional 
weight. If it is to its immunity from the hazards of a general 
election that the Senate owes some of its power and prestige, 
it is to that immunity that the American government owes some 
of its spasmodic character in action. 

But if the Senate’s share of the election may falsify the popular 
verdict on the issues of the election, it may do no more than 
illustrate the very artificial character of the Issues, suCh as they 
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are. It is the duty of politicians everywhere to persuade the 
electorate that something of imporlance js at stake in the current 
election, but this task, difficult in' all countries at some times, 
is difficult at almost all times in the United States. The struc- 
ture of parties, the interweaving of local and national issues, the 
undecisive character of any popular verdict due to the separation 
of powers and judicial review, all make it very difficult to persuade 
the average American that ids vote will count for very much in 
j:he vast mass of personal, sectional, and national issues from 
which, in some mysterious way, the pure liquor of popular will 
is assumed to be distilled. To keep up the interest, to inject 
some animation into the election is not easy and is not made 
easier by tBe long-drawn-out campaign. A candidate may start 
off well and find his strength ebbing with every week. Bryan 
might have been elected in 1896, if the election had been held 
in September instead of November, but the pressure of business ' 
on the electors told more and nfore. Hughes in 1916 went from 
strength to weakness and in other campaigns, if the result would 
not have been veiy different, the shares of the popular vote 
would have been less unequal if the campaign had been shorter. 
But the interval between the nominations in June and tire elections . 
is too great. Five months of politics breeds boredom, reluctance 
to change and is thus in favour of the administration, that is, 
as a rule, of the Republicans. It makes things easier for the 
defensive. Attention is concentrated more and more on the 
marginal states and both sides Uve in hope and fear of accidents 
that will blast their foes or themselves. Reports come in from 
the states to the strategists. Roosevelt is driving off more Ger- 
mans and Irish by his violent assaults on Wilson than he is 
winning old Progressives to the fold of the G.O.P. Don’t let 
him go west. There is a fighting chance for the Democrats in 
New Hampshire, so back up the faithful and their Progressive 
allies in that state. Such were the considerations that moved 
the headquarters of the two parties in the last close election, 
igifi. In 1920 the word goes round among the Democrats, 
make it plain that Cox is the Democratic candidate, not Wilson ; 
the President’s unpopularity is becoming more and more evident 
to both parties. In 1924, let Republicans stress the danger of 
the election being thrown into the House of Representadves if 
the vote is split evenly between Goolidge, Davis and La Folletle, 
Is wheat gonjg to go up or stay up long enough to take the 
Sting opt of the La FoUette appeal to the farmers ? In 1928, 
would the Democrats ignore the “ whispering campaign ” ? 
A 1 decides to drag the '•skeleton out of the cupboard and 
it it^is invasion of Oklahoma . Will it pay the Republicans 
(Sd^ignorP^the aidrthey are getting from the K^an and its allies 
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or try to hold some of the Catholic vote by renunciation of the 
Willebrandts and other organizers of Protestant sentiment ? 
There is more to be lost thaq gained by such a rejectioti of 
eagerly proffered aid and the assault on Rome continues. As 
the election gets nearer it is more and more' obvious who will 
^vl^, but the statisticians are busy calculating how, by carrying 
such and such states, the other man could win, no matter what 
popular majorities are piled up against him elsewhere. Reserves 
of orators and cash are sent to the thn^atened spots’ and tjicre 
remains one last worry, the weather on election day, for that is | 
a factor which no party has, as yet, managed to control. 

Since the party strengths are distributed geographically, the 
rain does not necessarily fall on the just and unjusti' alike or 
with equal force. In a state like New York, the rural Republicans 
may be kept away from the polls by bad weather which will 
not be a serious impediment to the urban ''Democrats. The bad 
weather was one of the reasons advanced for the failure of Blaine 
to cairy New York in 1884. So much was rain recognized as 
a Democratic asset that, on one occasion, a rain-maker offered 
his services at party headquarters ! On the other hand, rain in 
Oklahoma helps the Republicans by keeping the rural Democrats 
from the polls. The coming of the car and of good rpads has 
lessened the importance of a factor which added to the worries 
of the candidate and of his sponsors.^ But as there are many 
more natural Republicans than Democrats, i.e. thousands in every 
northern state who do not vote at all at state elections or vote 
Democratic, but who always vote and vote Republican at presi- 
dential elections, bad weather is a Democratic asset and a small 
poll is to their advantage.* 

All political ears are kept to the ground and a remarkably 
large proportion of the prospective voters make themselves ready 
to vote for the ticket that seems likely to win. In the old days 
of narrow elections the voting in the local elections which werC, 
in some states, held in advance of the federal elections, was 
carefully scrutinized. Was the Republican majority in Maine 
up or down “which party had carried Ohio ? On the answers 
to these questions depended the party allegiance of many , 
Americans. To-day the place of the“ October states ’’has been 
taken by the “ straw votes ”, volunteer polls held by newspapers, 
the most famous of them being the vast enterprise of The Literary 

^ Too good weather may also be a liandicap. The comparative smallness 
of the rural poll in the Pennsylvania primary of 1926 was suspected to be due 
to the reluctance of the farmera to waste a perfect ploughing day in voting. 

’ Both parlies have their presidential voters on whom they cannot rely 
in local elections. Although Governor Roosevelt had only a majority of 
1 25,000 in 1928, a presidential year, and one of 725,000 in 1930, his total 
t poll was down by 460,000. * * 
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Digest. This straw vote lias in the last three presidential cam^ 
paigns shown the way the wind was blowing with a most impres- 
sive accuracy. Not only in the '’^presidential campaigns, but in 
such controversial issues as Prohibition, it has been an invaluable 
guide to the politician and to the voter. As it is assumed that 
the American voter wahts to be on the winning side, parties 
f'and causes which see a straw vote running against them, find 
ingenious reasons for arguing that there is something wrong 
either wTlh'^the honesty ^or the competence of the managers of 
^the poll which is annoying them. Democrats in igaB whistled 
^ to keep their courage up as the evidence of a Hoover victory got 
cleare’" ; “ dries ”, startled by the wet'sentiment revealed in the 
Digest pr<3|iibition poll of 1932, made, wild charges of “ wet ” 
corruption and as the monumental majorities of the Democratic 
ticket and the evidence of a wholesale desertion of the Republican 
party by former memkers of it were registered, week by week, 
in the autumn of 1932, desperate efforts were made to deaden 
the popular impression of coming doom for the G.O.P. Argu- 
ments, not altogether fallacious, were found for distrusting 
the indications of the poll. The sentiment of the country was 
declared to have changed since the ballots were sent out ; one 
New York brokerage house sent out a mendacious circular to 
its clients asserting that Republican voters were writing in to 
correct the votes which they had given to the Democratic ticket ; 
one desperate politician tried to ofiFset the impression made by 
recalling errors in the poll in 1916. The country was not con- 
.vinced and when it was discovered that Mr, Hoover had carried 
Pennsylvania which the Digest poll had given to Mr. Roosevelt, 
there was a general feeling that the poll was probably right, 
but that Pennsylvanian politicians had been up to their tricks 
agaiti, If, as is usual, the Pennsylvania elections are the subject 
of a Senate investigation, the failure of the official election 
returns to harmonize with the Digest prophecies will seem to 
naany a good reason for inquiry into the causes of this discrepancy,’ 
At last the polling day comes and the inextricably mingled 
forces of local, personal, national sentiment declare their am- 

^ The Literary Digest poll, based on a large but unselective sample, came 
to a disastrous end in 1936, when it predicted the election of Mr. Landon. 
The carefully' weighted polls organize by Dr. George Gallup were much 
more accurate and have held the field ever sinc“. But even these polls suffer 
from the inability of any questioner to assess, in September, the voting zeal 
of the questioned in November- Nor does the Gallup inteiwiewer know 
how much eqef^ and money the party machine is ready to invest in a given 
area. The September elections in Maine, long treated as a political barometer, 
lost all prestige in 1936. Then the old slogan ^as goes Maine so goes the 
Nation’ was altered by Mr. "Parley to '‘as goes Maine so goes Vermont’ 
Maine and Vermont were the only states in that year that did not vote for 
. / F. D# Roosevelt, 
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biguous verdict. The defeated Candidate sends his congratula- 
tions to the victor, bowing to the popular choice as to the will 
of God, and relapses into obscurity that we find hard to 
comprehend. The President-elect see.s power and all its dilRcul- 
ties before him in the rush of job-seekers and policy-moulders. 
He begins to pick his Cabinet and toTace the possibilities of an 
armed truce with Congress. The end of so much machinery 
has -been achieved : the United States has a new President. 
In normal times it is impossible to b^ip sure of more 'than that 
Mr. X has been elected President instead of Mr. Y ; that one 
party, usually the Republican, has carried the presidency anef, 
usually, has secured “ control ” of Congress. ,, Nothing more than 
this can be assumed, for in an average election thege is no real 
programme, nothing at stake but the personal fortunes of the 
Candidates. 

To the spectator, cynical or indignant, starting from the 
premiss that the main object o^the election is to put into office 
^ responsible body of men, thinking alike concerning the main 
problems before the Republic, neither the process nor the result 
is likely to be edifying. The campaign seems more and more 
to become : 


“ A chaos wild of friend and foe. 
With party-cries of long ago 
Still bombinans in vacuo” 


The result of the election is not to give form to chaos, but to 
perpetuate it under a formal order which does not stand any 
serious strain. In more cities than Spoon River, the seiious- 
minded believer in democracy asks ; 


“ Can never contests of great moment spring ^ 

From worthy things, not little ? ” 

and the enthusiast for any particular measure can begin to in- 
dulge his talents for casuistry as did the eminent economist who 
proved that the United States, in 1920, voted for entering the 
League of Nations, while others maintained that the heavy 
majority given to Harding was given as a final decision against 
such an entrance. 

When all allowances are made, there seems little reason to be 
gratified by this ambiguity. If it is hard to be sure that the 
people have voted against a measure, it is even harder to be .sure 
that they have voted for anything. In the long rmi an American 
politician seldom suffers from being against anything ; it is 
possible to be too conservative, but the risk the other way is 
greater. Timidity and passivity are encouraged and a system 
that may have worked well en<jugh in leisured times, wlten- a 
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policy lasted a generation, is more and more expensive to-day. 
The government is turned over to^the President and Congress 
with the vaguest indications of wh^t thfe people expects them 
to do with it. Differences of opinion between the various 
sections of the government are inevitable and the one common 
end all have left, after their political ideals have cancelled out, 
iS" the catering to the sectional interests which are so much more 
full of life \han any general will that can be held to be embodied 
m any -branch of the government. If the United States is an 
agglomeration of electoral districts, this may do very well, but 
if it is, or should be, more than that, the^ muffling of the voice of 
the people or the more than oracular vagueness of its words is 
tragic for the democrat. It is then that he is most discouraged 
and inclined to agree with Mr. “ Ed ” Howe that the “ talk of 
government by the people, for the people, etc.” is meaningless, 
for “ that was one of Abe Lincoln’s jokes ”. 



PART ELEVEN 
CONCLUSION 


Most schemes of poUtical improvement are very laughable 
things, ‘ „ 


Dr, John^pn, 


A CENTURY ago, the Viennese school of medicine was 
criticized because it was prone, to regard its work as 
done when it had completed its diagnosis. Cure was 
a base, empiric matter, unworthf of the serious attention of a 
scientist. Something of the same criticism may be incurred by 
a student of politics who is content to enumerate weaknesses, 
without suggesting remedies for them. It has to be admiited 
that the picture of American politics painted in the pi'<;ccding 
pages is not verylBattmngVit may compare favourably with 
the picture that could be drawn of politics in many or most other 
large countries, but that is not enough. The oldest democratic 
government in the world faces what is undoubtedly an awkward 
moment and may be a turning-point in its history, with a system 
of government obviously illadapted to the necessities of con- 
temporary life. Whatever its merits, the American government 
is slow, uncertain in its action, liable to have its approaches to 
a solution batted to it by the courts and, apparently, incapnible 
not merely of a long view, But of a national view, however 
short. 

Part of the weakness and diffidence that marks the American 
government also marks all other democratic governments. It 
is no longer possible to take it for granted that the methods of 
representative government are apt for all emergencies ; whether 
justly or unjustly, there has been a diminution of faith in the 
traditional processes of political democracy and a consequent 
loss of vigour in action. Democracy in the last century made 
its way not on its moral or intellectual claims, though they had 
some importance, but on the pragmatic test of success, in war and 
peace. Lincoln was right when he saw in the American Civil 
War a test of democratic government, for the public opinion of 
the wdrld so regarded it. Even the la?te war, in its immediate 
results, seemed to justify the faith that had triumphed at Gettys- 
burg. It was the democratic govcitiments which triumphed and 

37 ^ 
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the autocracies which, for all their strength in minor matters, 
were weak in the one thing needful, political sense. 

But the problems of peace havp proved more distressing than 
those of war. Faced with the task of liquidating its adventure 
and meeting, at the sapie time, the challenge of revolution, 
European democracy has not notably distinguished itself. It is 
'^unnecessary to labour the point. But in the United States, the 
problem was^ not so acute. Here was no case of administering the 
^smalhand, possibly, diminishing assets of a bankrupt estate, but 
f^the easier and more cheerful task of declaring a dividend and 
even distributing a bonus. For this task, the American govern- 
ment was well fitted. It had brought to a high point of efficiency 
the relati(31iship between political power and cash benefits. It 
professed to hold the balance even between sections and classes 
and, thanks to the natural resources of the country and the reign 
of prosperity, it was able to convince most of the citizenry that 
it was in fact doing so. But«lhese happy days are over ; 

“ Dove sono i bei momenti 
Di dolcezza e di piacer ? ” 

The problems now facing the American government are of 
the European type, and they are problems which the American 
government is much less fitted to deal with than are most Euro- 
pean governments. The problem facing all the democratic 
countries to-day is the reconciliation of political democracy with 
economic development. On the one hand, laissez-faire economics 
may be far better than the mixed system, if it can be called 
a system, that dominates the industrial countries of western 
Europe ; but, politically, laissez-faire is impossible. No solution 
based on disregard of this patent truth has any practical value, 
whatever its intellectual elegance it is a solution for a problem 
in dynamics with friction left out. It is possible that the practice 
of limiting an economic system based on free enterprise by various 
measures incompatible with its true character, is making the 
worst of both worlds, but, without adopting either Fascism or 
Communism, it is the experiment that the old industrial countries 
must try. Now ill as this compromise between what are, pos- 
sibly, incompatible attitudes to social life works in Europe, and 
indifferent as is the technique we have developed, it is far better 
than anything the United States has developed or can easily 
acquire. This compromise requires a government which shall 
take a fairly long and a definitely national view. The American 
system does its best to make a government of this kind impossible. 
^ Tbis systern requires a tradition of bureaucratic efficiency and 
authority that is almost totally lacking in the United States, and 
^Ldegj^eb of ptofisrional antcCiomy which is not, as yet, present 
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in more than a rudimentary form. This system requires a 
flexible government, ready to try social experiments and ready 
to abandon and vary thfcm as’hiecessity dictates. The American 
government is so organized tliat it is difficult to do anything at 
all, impossible to do some things and difficult or impossible to 
undo things once they have been done*, without what may very 
well be disastrous delay. n 

The American government must be made more powerful, 
more united in action and given botli,a national viewpoint and 
a competent organ of that viewpoint. To this end there are % 
number of obvious reforms which are difficult, but not complex 
or startling. The spoils system, the locality rule, are abuses 
which have deep roots, but which might come up if there 
were a strong pull by a people setting its house in order. 
More difficult, and as necessary, is an attack on the system 
of checks and balances, on the separation of powers and the 
unalterable rights of the states^and, of course, on their sure 
shield, judicial review. If sectionalism, slowness, and impotence 
are the great weaknesses of American government, they are 
fostered by the constitutional system. 

The national government must be given more power in the 
“ twilight zones ” in whieh, at present, legislative power escapes 
the hands both of state and national government. It must be made 
easier to amend the federal constitution, as easy as it is to amend 
the average state constitution by referendum. Judicial review 
must be ffie first word, not the last. If the courts find a leak 
in the system,' it must be made easy to stop it up. The present 
system is a result of that distrust of the state which is now so 
expensive a luxury for the American people. T'he customary 
seven years allotted to the passing of a constitutional amendment 
the power thus given to state legislatui'es are intolerable in 
these quick-moving days. The American Isaac cannot afford 
seven years even for Rachel, much less for the Leah which the 
present amending process usually gives him — when it gives him 
anything. Even if the American is willing to wait, the problems 
of the neyr order may not be willing to wait with liim. 

It may be objected that the American citizen will not con- 
sent to trust Congress with new powers and that Congress has as 
much power as it deserves or can wisely use. Both of these objec- 
tions are probably sound, but if the United States has definitely 
entered on the same stage of social-political development which 
has been endured in England and Germany since the War, she 
cannot struggle through with her present government. 

If the powers of the national government are thus enlarged, 
how arc we to ensure, or attempt to ensure, that they shall be used 
in a national spirit? There seems to he orjjy one answer, ^by 
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Strengthening the presidency. The adoption of parliamentary 
government would be no answer, for parliamentary government, 
in a vast country like the United Ctates, is a very different thing 
from what it is in England, even if we assume that, in its English 
form, it leaves little to be desired as a solution of the problem 
of the relations of executive and legislature. It is surely easier 
f'O develop the existing national institution, the presidency, than 
to nationalize either House of Congress. The one is a develop- 
ment of an institution wlj|ich has behind it what there is in the 
Way of a national tradition and so has the advantage of com- 
parative simplicity. We can have some idea of what a stronger 
presidency would be like, but little of vJhat would be the results 
of giving more power to Congress. How, then, shall we reform 
the presidency ? It might be desirable to give the President the 
power of dissolution, but that would involve tampering with the 
character of the Senate'^and would produce an inferior form of 
parUamentary government. But the existing powers of the 
President should be strengthened. He should be freed from thj? 
necessity of senatorial confirmation of appointments, not because 
it is in itself of great importance, but as a means of weakening 
the spoils system. “ Senatorial courtpy ” should die. He 
should have greater positive and negative financial power, A 
veto on items of bills would help to abolish the “ pork barrel ” 
and over the disposal of the revenue, the President should have 
very wide powers, Congress being reduced to voting general 
appropriations. Nor should congressional control of financial 

! detail come in by a side door. Let Congress investigate as much 
as it likes, but let its power be purely moral, except in the case 
of such offences as deserve impeachment. 

* But the fundamental addition which is necessary to enable the 
President to defy the pressure of local interests incarnate in 
Senators and representatives, isjhe_ right to appeal to the nation 
by referendum, This power has already raised the state Governor 
from a figurehead to a public servant who can, if he wills, do 
things worth doing. The President should have an absolute 
veto oyer constitution^ amendments proposed by Congress, until 
the country Jhas decided between them, and the right to propose 
ius^ own amendments and liis own direct legislation to the coun- 


£i^*^'whe^fe,r^ nr,.no, CtjngtesA approves. If it is possible, to make 
national politics out of sectional politics,"' ft can only be done 

^ ^ ...... 

be^mde jawe national m its origin. 

The electoral college must go. It is/ not merely that it may, 
a^(ff ^d'in ftfB'and’ i88B Ahd,"^ne^^^ in 1884 and 1916, distort 
national will ^ expressed by the popular vote, but that it 
tn^^ a pjresident^al election the sum of state elections, makes 
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the alliance with the state machines necessary to the national 
parties and concentrates attention, both before the nomination 
and before the election, *on the doubtful states. If it is necessary 
to attack the locality rule in Congress — and it is — it is more 
important to attack the presidential equivalent. If the United 
States were one vast presidential consfituency, the present bars 
to a candidate from either Pennsylvania or Delaware woulcf 
break down, the power of “ availability ” be weakenjfd, and a 
presidential primary would have mor^i chance of working well. 

It will be of little avail to nationalize the presidency, if tha" 
office is to be the creatpre of the present party system. The 
present parties have had their life drained oat of them and are 
now mere shells ; collections of professional politicians trading 
on the irrational loyalties of the mass of the voters. It is difficult 
to see any way of improving the existing' parties. The Repub- 
licans have all the faults bred by long success and the illusion 
that all is for the best in the best of all possible parties. The 
fidelity and success with which the G.O.P. served the dominant 
interest of the American economic system in the past two genera- 
tions, makes the party, to-day, less able than ever before to meet 
the altered demands of the new society. The party of business, 
by its tariff policy, its farm policy, its lack of any rational foreign 
policy, is now an enemy of many forms of big business. The 
relationship between the party and business may have been 
symbiotic in the past, but it is now parasitic. The feeblest 
industries, the least hopeful activities of the American capitalist 
system arc those which the Republican party is determined to 
foster. ■ 

Nor is the Democratic party any better. Much against its 
will, it has been unable to identify itself with the economjjcally 
dominant forces of modern America and is therefore less com- 
mitted to an obsolete politico-economic technique ; it has given 
fewer hostages to old fortunes. But what it gains in this direction, 
itioses by its internal incoherence. The victory of 193a is prob- 
ably meaningless in relation to party fortunes. The nation has 
given the ship of state a new master and a new crew and given them 
sealed orders. If by a miracle of political boldness and sagacity, 
a new orientation could be given to national policy and that were 
accompanied by a revival of business, the Democrats might dig 
themselves in, but such a new course would require a degree of 
boldness and coherence which the Democrats, no more than 
their rivals, have had any chance of developing. It they remain 
content to be “ maintained by the business interests as a combined 
lightning rod and lifeboat they will give way to the Repub- 
licans as soon as the major party has got its breath back. If 
I Paul H, Douglas, The Coming' qf a New Pwlfi, p, 164, 
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they start on a really new tack, they will split or cease to be the 
old Democratic party. 

If little or nothing can be d'^ic w’ith the existing parties, 
what chances are there of a new party ? For the moment the 
third party hopefully planned by Professor Dewey and the 
academic liberals is impossible. If things get so bad that the 
lixisting parties break down, the new party, or parties, will not 
be made^ by professors. Yet the professors, whatever their 
defect* as practical politicians, are intellectually on the right 
lines. The American sectional and classless parties are a delusion 
and a snare, and if they were tolerable jn the good old days they 
are now a luxury “that the United States cannot afford. It is 
necessary that the cards be put on the table, and that the sections 
of the population who believe in giving the rich their head, 
should be on one side and those who disagree should be on the 
other. It is often asserted that what the United States wants is 
a powerful Socialist or Laborjf! party, but what is immediately 
necessary is a powerful and intellectually honest Conservative 
party. 

The United States has had only one openly Conservative party 
and that short-lived. The Federalists, with some necessary 
political ambiguity, were frankly conservative ; opposed to 
aggression against property rights, denying the egalitarian theses 
of their opponents and attempting to hold up the American 
Revolution at the point most convenient to the upper-middle 
classes. Apart from the great successes of the constitution and 
the courts, the Federalists failed. Since their day the conservative 
case, has been let go by default or defended by arguments at 
an intellectual level beneath contempt. To bring all kinds of 
pressure to bear and, when that failed, to indulge in the most 
violent abuse and rhetorical excess of language, has been the 
method of the American “better classes ” when confronted with 
dangerous movements among the more numerous part of the 
population, the poor. Not until the possessing classes consent 
to fight in the open, with the usual allowance of mendacity, of 
pressure, of conscious hypocrisy, will American politics recover 
or acquire health. 

j A really powerful Radical party, basing itself openly on econ- 
lomic, not on sectional differences, would, of course, smoke the 
Irich out of their holes in the old parties, Hopeful radicals have 
|again and again seen a red sky at morning, but, it has always been 
fa, false dawn. Yet the forces that should make for a new class 
'■'party are getting stronger. The dominant American political 
'■ thepry asserts the existence of a republic which offers economic 
, |i|i^qpfejndence to all capable and industrious citissens. This was 
' as sucW dbeories can be, a century ago when the present 
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political system took shape ; it is Jess and less true to-day. The 
frontier is closed, no longer can^the discontented make themselves 
independent on the farm ; ipdecd, the farmer who is already 
established is losing ground J a serf of the banker when he is 
not a tenant farmer or an outright employee. The farmer’s 
republic is dead. The average American to-day is a proletarian ; 
the alleged “ new economic revolution ” which was to spread’ 
property, in small doses, all over the land, was alwgj/s a joke 
and is now a joke in bad taste. If thi; ptc'-ent depression lasts 
much longer, this truth will be forced int ‘ th-* ’'•■'ads of even tha 
most stoutly Anglo-Saxon of Americans The ending of immi- 
gration is producing a fairly homogeneous labouring class and 
economic pressure is curing millions of formeily hoprful citizens 
of dearly-held illusions. A new boom will postpone tliis develop- 
ment, a prolongation of the present acute distress will accelerate 
it, but the conviction that, for the vast majority of Americans, 
there is no hope of deliverance from, dependence on the possessing 
classes can hardly be postponed indefinitely. Baseless hope is 
the last infirmity of feeble minds, but the power of self-deception 
must have a limit. When that limit has been reached, the party 
system in America will suffer catastrophic changes. For, despite 
all slogans to the contrary, few, if any, Americans are believers 
in laissez-faire or rugged individualism. Everyone who thought 
he would be heard, in every class of society, has been accustomed 
for a century past to demanding from the government very 
tangible economic benefits. The moment the poor American 
thinks he will get more directly from the government, than he 
will at second-hand from the rich, he will take the matter in 
hand. For the task to which he will then address himself, he is 
very ill prepared by his previous political experience. It^will 
be difficult to disabuse him of the idea that somewhere there is 
a cornucopia on which he is entitled to draw. Prudence,, fpje- 
sight, accurate stock-taking, have not been features of American 
political methods in the past nor will they be in the near future. 
It is in such an emergency that the American rich may have 
reason to regret the absence of a frankly conservative party 
which could appeal to a bewildered people with more force 
than the palpably worthless parties of the old order. It is then 
that the American rich may regret their neglect of the attributes 
of a true oligarchy, self-respect, prudence and a minimum 
standard of political decorum. It is possible that, if^he American 
rich were less given to panic and had a Iiigher standard of class 
responsibility, they might still induce the poor to let them take 
over the state, as the Bank of St, Gecrge did the Republic of 
Genoa, The American poor, however angry and disillusioned, 
might have a very reasonable distrust of they: own powers of 

GO 
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recasting society or keeping the industiial machine running. A 
firm offer from a class which had earned trust, might pacify 
the poor, but there is no class to make the offer with any chance 
of being believed. If then, the present crisis docs not liquidate 
itself soon and that without intolerable suffering on the part of 
the poor, the dykes of the old party system may cave in sooner 
ihan most people expect — and after that the deluge. For, no 
matter wftat hopes one may have of the curative or palliative 
powerp of the reforms suggested in these pages, one can hardly 
mink their adoption likely except in the case of a breakdown so 
complete that the difficulties imposed by constitutional pro- 
prieties would be among the least of the national worries. 
There is another possibility. These fears may be idle or 
exaggerated ; the long-promised corner may have been already 
turned or panic may induce the parties, like Tweedledum and 
Tweedledee, to drop their mock battle and do some hasty 
repairing which will keep therold ship afloat. If this be so, 
America’s trust in the essential rightness of her political methods 
will be restored along with prosperity. The question whether 
the present system is an essential lubricant or mere sand in the 
machine of production, will not be asked or answered ; the 
impottance of politics will again be personal and sectional, a 
way of “ beating the game ” and getting economic goods which 
otherwise would go to someone else. The weaknesses and 
abuses of the system will be humorously tolerated, Prudent 
men, politicians and private citizens alike, will put up with 
inconsistencies and abuses, submitting to unpleasant necessities 
lest worse befall them. For if the old systern has really exhausted 
itself, the changes will take unpredictable forms and find unfore- 
iseen ^'capons and new men to wield them. 

“If”, said Burke, “a great change is to be made in 
human affairs, the minds of men will be fitted to it ; the 
general opinions and' feelings will draw that way. Every 
fear, every hope, will forward it ; and then they, who persist 
in opposing this mighty current in human affairs, will appear 
rather to resist the decrees of Providence it.self, than the designs 
of men. They will not be resolute and firm, but perverse 
and obstinate.” 

Nothiug less than such a revolution will discredit the old 
order and itst- defenders ; until .then the American political 
system will stand in its ancient ways. 



APPENDIX I 

CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITOD STATFTS'OF, 
AMERICA 

{Italics and^ notes ate the author’s) » 

AVe the people of the United States, in order to form a more perfect 
union, establish justice, insuie domestic tranquillity, provide for the 
common defence, promote the geneial welfare, and secure the 
blessings of liberty to omselves and our [rosierity, do oidain aritl 
establish this Constitution for the United States of America^ 

" Article I 

Section i. — All legislative powcis herein gi anted shall be vested 
in a Congress of the United States, which shall consist of a Senate 
and House of Representatives. 

Section 2. — The House of Repiesenialives shall he composed of members 
chosen every second year by the people of the several States, and the 
electors in each State shall have the quahjications tequisite for electors of the 
most numerous branch of the State legislatuie 

No peison shall be a Repiesentative who shall not have attained 
to the age of twenty-five yeais, and been seven years a citizen of the 
United States, and who shall ml, when elected, be an inhabitant of that 
State in which he shall be chosen. 

Representatives and direct taxes shall be apportioned among the several 
States which may be included within this Union, accotding to fheir 
respective numbers, which shall be determined by adding to the whole number 
of free persons, includinq those bound to service for a term of years, and 
excluding Indians not taxed, three-fifths of all other persons.'^- The actual 
enumeration shall be made within thiec years after the first meeting of 
the Congress of the United States, and within every subsequent term of 
ten years, in such manner as they shall by law direct. The number 
of Repiesentatives shall not exceed one fpr every thirty thousand, 
but each State shall have at least one Representative ; md until such enumera- 
tion shall be made, the State of New Hampshire shall be entitled to 
choose three, Massachusetts eight, Rhode Island and Providence 
Plantation one, Connecticut five, New York six. New Jersey four, 
Pennsylvania eight, Delawaie one, Maryland six, Virginia ten, North 
Carolina five. South Carolina five, and Georgia three. 

When vacancies happen in the Representation from any State, 

Drafted m 1787, went into effect in 178J’. 

® “ Tiiree-fifths of other persons ”, i e. slaves, cf. Amendments XIV, XV' 

, and XrX. 
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the executive authority thereof shall issue writs of election to fill such 
vacancies. 

The House of Representatives stall choose their Speaker and other 
officers ; and shall have the sole povCr of impeachment. 

Section 3. — The Senate of the United States shall be composed of two 
Senators from each State, chofen by the legislature thereof, for six years ; and 
each Senator shall have one vote.^ 

Immediately -afier they shall be assembled in consequence of the 
first election, they shall be divided as equally as may be into three classes. 
The geats of the Senators, of the first class shall be vacated at the 
^expiration of the second year, of the second class at the expiration 
of the fourth year, and of the third class at the expiration of the sixth 
year, so that one-thi^d may be chosen every second year ; and if vacanties 
happen by resignation, or otherwise, during the recess of the legis- 
lature of any Slate, the executive thereof may make temporary 
appointments until the next meeting of the legislature, which shall 
then fill such vacancies,, 

Pfo person shall be a Senator who shall not have attained to the age 
of thirty years, and been nine 7ears a citizen of the United Slates, 
and who shall not, when elected, be an inhabitant of that State for which he 
shall be chosen. 

The Vice-President of the United Stales shall be Pusident of the Senate,, 
but shall have no vote, unless they be equally divided. 

The Senate shall choose their other officers, and also a President 
pro tempore, in the absence of the Vice-President, or when he shall exercise 
the office of President of the United States. 

The Senate shall have the sole power to try all impeachments. When 
sitting for that purpose, they shall be on oath or affirmation. When 
Ihe President of the United Slates is tried, the Chief Justice shall preside ; 
{and no person shall be convicted without the concurrence of two-thirh of the 
I members present. 

^ Judgment in cases of impeachment shall not extend further than 
to removal from office, and disqualification to hold and enjoy any 
offide of honour, trust or profit under the United States ; hut the 
party convicted shall nevertheless be liable and subject to indictment, 
trial, judgment, and punishment, according to law. 

Section 4, — The times, places, and manner of holding elections for 
Senators and Representatives, shall be prescribed in each State by the 
legislature thereof j but the Congress may at any time by law make 
or alter such regulations, except as to the places of choosing Senators. 

The Congress shall assemble at least once in every year, and such meeting 
shall be on the first Monday in December, unless they shall by law appoint 
a different day.* 

Section 5.~~Each house shall be the judge of the elections, returns 
and qualifications of its own members, and a majority of each shall 
constitute a 'Quorum to do business j but a smaller number may 
adjourn fiom day to day, and may be authorized to compel the 
^tteiidance of absent members, in such manner, and under such 
pettaltieit as each house, inay provide. 

, , , ^ Gf, ^sn^dment XVIl- * Gf, Amendment XX. 
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Each house may determitie the rules of its proceedings, punish 
its members for disorderly behaviour, and, with the concurrence of 
two-thirds, expel a memb^. ^ 

Each house shall keep a journal of its proceedings, and from time 
to time publish the same, excepting such parts as may in their judg- 
ment require secrecy ; and the yeas anS nays of the members of 
either house on any question shall, at the desire of one-fifth of those* 
present, be entered on the journal. 

Neither house, during the session of Congress, shall, v!>ithout the 
consent of the other, adjourn for more than three days, nor to anv; 
other place than that in which the two houses shall be sitting. • 
Section 6. — ^The Senators, and Representatives shall receive a com- 
pensation for their services, to be ascertained bV law, and paid out 
of the Treasury of the United States. They shall in all eases, except 
treason, felony, and breach of the peace, be privileged from arrest 
during their attendance at the session of their respective houses, and 
in going to and returning from the same’ and for any speech or 
debate in either house, they shall^not be questioned in any other 
place. 

’’jVo Senator or Representalive shall, during the time far which he was 
elected, be appointed to any civil office under the authority of the United States, 
which shall have been created, or the emoluments whereof shall have been 
increased during such time ; and no person holding any office under the United 
States, shall be a member of either house during his continuance in office. 
Section 7 . — All bills for raising revenue shall originate in the House of 
Representatives ; but the Senate may propose or concur with amendments as 
on other bills. 

Every bill which shall have passed the House of Representatives and the 
Senate, shall, before it becomes a law, be presented to the President of the 
United States ; if he approve he shall sign it, but if not he shall return it, 
with his objections, to that house in which it shall have originated, who shall 
enter the objections at large on their journal, and proceed to reconsider it. If 
after such reconsideration two-thirds of that house shall agree to pass the bill, 
it shall be sent, together with the objections, to the other House, by which it 
shall likewise be reconsidered, and if approved by two-thirds of that house, it 
shall become a law. But in all such cases the votes of both houses shall be 
determined by yeas and nays, and the names of the persons voting for and against 
the bill shall be entered on the journal of each house respectively. If any- bill 
shall not be returned by the President within ten days [Sundays excepted) 
after it shall have been presented to him, the same shall be a law, in like manner 
as if he had signed it, unless thi Congress by their adjournment prevent its 
uiurn, in which case it shall not be a law. 

Every order, resolution, or vote to which the concurrence of the 
Senate and House of Representatives may be necessary (except on 
a question of adjournment) shall be presented to the President of the 
United States ; and before the same shall take effect, shall be approved 
by him, or being disapproved by him, shall be repassed by two-thirds 
of the Senate and House of Representatives, according to the rules 
and limitations prescribed in the case of a bill. 

Section 8. — The Congress shall have power to Ijy and Cpllect taxes, 
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dudes, imposts an<i excises, to pay (he debts and provide for the 
common defence and general welfare of the United Stales ; but all 
duties, imposts and excises shall be'^unifoi'hi throughout the United 
States ; 

To borrow money on the credit of the United Stales ; 

To regulate comnierce vrith foreign nations, and among the several 
plates, and with the Indian tribes ; 

To establish a uniform rule of naturalization, and uniform laws 
on the subject of bankruptcies througliout the United States ; 

^ Tofcoin money, regulars the value thereof, and of foreign coin, 
ynd fix the standard of weights and measures ; 

To provide for the punishment of counterfeiting the securities and 
current coin of the 'United States ; 

To estaWish post-offices and post-roads ; 

To promote the progress of science and useful arts, by securing 
for limited times to authors and inventors the exclusive right to their 
respective writings and cMscoveries ; 

To constitute tnbunali inferior to the Supreme Court; 

To define and punish piracies "^and felonies committed on the high 
seas, and offences against the law of nations ; 

To declare war, grant letters of marque and reprisal, and make 
rules concerning captures on land and water ; 

To raise and support armies, but no appropriation of money to 
that use shall be for a longer term than two years ; 

To provide and maintain a navy ; 

To make rules for the government and regulation of the land and 
naval forces ; 

To provide for calling forth the militia to execute the laws of the 
Union, suppress insurrections and repel invasions ; 

To provide for organizing, arming, and disciplining the militia, 
and for governing such part of them as may be employed in the 
service of the United States, reserving to the States respectively, the 
appointment of the officers, and the authority of training the militia 
according to the discipline prescribed by Congress ; 

To exercise exclusive legislation in all cdses whatsoever, over such district 
(not exceeding ten miles square) , as may, by cession of particular States, and 
the acceptance of Congress, became the seat of the government of the United 
States , and to exercise like authority over all places purchased by 
the consent of the legislature of the State in which the same shall be, 
for the erection of forts, magazines, aisenals, dockyards, and other 
needful buildings ; and ' 

To make all laws which shall be necessary and proper for carrying into 
execution the foregoing powers, and all other poweis vested by this Constitution 
in the Government of the United States, or in any department or officer thereof. 

Section 9. — ^Jhe migration or importation of such persons as any 
of the States now existing shall think proper to admit, shall not be 
proWbited by the Congress prior t,o the year one thousand eight 
hundred and eight, but a tgx or duty may be imposed on such im- 
portation, not exceeding ten dollars for each person. 

r 'bC 

I ‘ ,'^*Tbat is, the District of Colmnbia in which Washington is situated. 
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The privilege of the writ of habeas corpus shall not be suspended, 
unless when in cases of rebellion or invasion the public safety may 
require it. - % 

No bill of attainder or ex fosl facto law shall be passed. 

JVb capitation^ or other direct tax shall be laid, unless in proportion to the 
census or enumeration herein bifore dhecled to be taken?- 

No tax or duty shall be laid on articles exported from any State. 

No preference shall be given by any regulation of commerce df 
revenue to the ports of one State over those of another ; nor shall 
vessels bound to, or from, one State, obliged to fint&‘, <^lear, or 
pay duties in another. * 

No money shall be drawn from the Treasury, but in consequence 
of appropriations made by’ law ; and a regular statement and account 
of the receipts and expenditures of all public money shall be published 
from time to time. 

No title of nobility shall be granted by the United States ; and 
no person holding any oifice of profit of trust under them, shall, 
without tlie consent of the Congress, accept of any present, emolu- 
ment, office, or title, of any kind"* whatever, from any king, prince, 
cr foreign State. 

Section to. — No State shall enter into any treaty, alliance, or 
Confederation ; grant letters of marque and reprisal ; coin money ; 
emit bills of credit ; tnake any thing out gold ana silver coin a tender in 
payment of debts ; pass any bill of attainder, ex post facto law, or law 
impairing the obligations of contracts, or grant any title of nobility. 

No State shall, without the consent of the Congress, lay any im- 
posts or duties on imports or exports, except what may be absolutely 
necessary for executing its inspection laws ; and the net produce of 
all duties and imposts laid by any State on imports or exports, shall 
be for the use of the Treasury of the United States ; and all such 
laws shall be subject to the revision and control of the Congress. 

No State shall, without the consent of Congress, lay any duty of 
tonnage, keep troops, or ships of war in time of peace, enter into 
any agreement or compact with another State, or with a^foreign 
power, or engage in war unless actually invaded, or in such imminent 
danger as will not admit of delay. 

Article II 

Section i. — ^The executive power shall be vested in a President of 
the United States of America. He shall hold his office during the 
term of four years, and, together with the Vice-President, chosen for 
the same term, be elected, as follows : 

Each State shall appoint, in such manner as the legislature thereof may 
direct, a number of electors, equal to the whole number of Senators and Repre- 
sentatives to which the State may be entitled in the Congress ; but no Senator 
or Representative, or person holding an office qf trust or pr^i under ike United 
States, shall be appointed an elector. 

The electors shall meet in their rMpeedve States, and vote by 
, ballot for two persons, of whom one at least shall not be an inhabitant y 

^ Of. Amendment XVI. 
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the same State with themselves. And they shall make a list of all the 
persons voted for, and of the number of votes for each ; which list 
they shall sign and certify, and transmit sealed to the seat of the 
government of the United States, dh-ected to the President of the 
Senate. The President of the Senate shall, in the presence of the 
Senate and House of Reprjpsentatives, open all the certificates, and 
the votes shall then be counted. The person having the greatest number 

votes shall be the President^' if such number be a majority of the whole 
number of electors appointed ; and if there be more than one who have such 
majority^ arid have an equal number of votes, then the House of Representatives 
shall immediately choose by ballot one of them for President ; and if no person 
fiave a majority, then from the Jive highest on the list the said House shall in 
like manner choose the ^President. But in choosing the President, the votes 
shall be taken by Slates, the representation from each State having one vote ; 
a quorum for "this purpose shall consist of a member or members from two- 
thirds of the States, and a majority of all the Stales shall be necessary to a 
choice- In every case, after tjie choice of the President, the person having the 
greatest number of votes of the electors shall be the Vice-President. But if 
there should remain two or more who have equal UOtes, the Senate shall choose 
from them by ballot the Vice-PresidenH 

The Congress may determine the time of choosing the electors, 
and the day on which they shall give their votes ; which day shall 
be the same throughout the United States. 

JVo person except a natural born citizen, or a citizen of the United States, 
at the time of the adoption of this Constitution, shall be eligible to the office 
of President ; neither shall any person be eligible to that office who 
shall not have attained to the age of thirty-five years, and been 
fourteen years a resident within die United States. 

* In case of the removal of the President from office, or of his death, resigna- 
tion, or inability to discharge the powers and duties of the said office, the same 
shalL devolve on the Vice-President, and the Cotigress may by law provide for 
the case of removal, death, resignation, or inability, both of the President and 
Vice-president, declaring what officer shall then act as President, and such 
offiker sl'all act accordingly, until ike disability be removed, or a President shall 
be elected-^ 

The President shall, at stated times, receive for his services, a 
compensation, which shall neither be increased nor diminished, during 
the period for which he shall have been elected, and he shall not 
receive within that period any other emolument from the United 
States, or any of them. 

Before he enter on the execution of his office, he shall take the 
following oath or affirmation : 

" I do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will faithfully execute 
the office of President of the United States, and will to the best of 
my ability, preserve, protect, and defend the Constitution of the 
United slates," 

^ Of Amendnients XU and XX, 

‘ Ihe preddontial succession is now regulated by an Act of 1887. Begin- 
kim with the Secretary of State, the succession goes according to the seniority 
gf ms dfpartments. 
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Section 2. — The 'President shall be Commander-in-Chief of the army and 
navy of the United States, and of the militia of the several States, when called 
into the actual service of the Uriited St^s ; he may require the opinion, in writing, 
of the principal officer in each of tfie executive departments, upon any subject 
relating to the duties of their respective offices, and he shall have power to grant 
reprieves and pardons for offences against the United States, except in cases of 
impeachment. , 

He shall have power, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
to make treaties, provided two-thirds of the Senators present cjpncur ; and he 
shall nominate, and by and with the advice end consent of the Senate, shall 
appoint ambassadors, other public ministers and consuls, judges of the Supretm 
Court, and all other officers of the United States, whose appointments are not 
herein otherwise provided for, and which shall be established by law ; but 
the Congress may by law vest the appointment of suck irferior qfficers, as they 
think proper, in the President alone, in the courts of low, or in the beads of 
departments. 

The President shall have power to fill nvp all vacancies that may 
happen during the recess of the Senate, by granting commissions 
which shall expire at the end of tfieir next session. 

'' Section 3. — He shall from time to time give to the Congress information 
of the state of the Union, and recommend to their consideration such measures 
as he shall judge necessary and expedient ; he may, on extraordinary occasions, 
convene both houses, or either of them, and in case of disagreement between 
them, with respect to the time of adjournment, he may adjourn them to such 
time as he shall think proper ; he shall receive ambassadors and other 
public ministers ; he shall take care that the laws be faithfully executed, 
and shall commission all the officers of the United States. 

Section 4. — The President, Vice-President, and all civil officers of the 
United Stales, shall be removed from office on impeachment for, and conviction 
of, treason, bribery, or other high crimes and misdemeanours. 

Article III 

Section i . — The judicial power of the United States, shall be vested in 
one Supreme Court, and in such inferior courts as the Congress may from time 
to time ordain and establish. The judges, both of the supreme and 
inferior courts, shall hold their offices during good behaviour, and- shall, 
at stated times, receive for their services, a compensation, which shall 
not be diminished during their continuance in office. 

Section 2. — The judicial power shall extend to all cases, in law and equity, 
arising under this Constitution, the laws of the United States, and treaties 
made, or which shall be made, under their authority ; to all cases affecting 
ambassadors, pther public ministers and consuls ; to all cases of 
admiralty and maritime jurisdiction ; to controversies to which the United 
States shall be a party ; to controversies between two or nwre ^faies ; between 
a SttHe- and citizens of another State ; between citizens of different States ; 
between citizens of the same State claiming lands under grants of different 
Slates, and between a State, or the citizens theieof and foreign states, citizens 
or subjects.^ 


Cf. Amendftient XI. 
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In all mei affecting ambassadors, oriiei public ministeis and con- 
suls, and those iji which a Stale shall be parly, the Supreme Court shall 
have original jurisdktion. In all the othfr cases ‘bsjore mentioned, the Supreme 
Court shall have appellate jurisdiction, ^th as to law and fact, with mh 
eSreptions, and undo suck regulations as the Congress shall make. 

The trial of all ciimes, texcept in cases of impeachment, shall be 
jjy jury ; and such trial shall be held in the Stale where the said 
crimes shall have been committed ; but when not committed withm 
any State, ®th^ trial shall be at such place or places as the Congiess 
may by law have directeclr 

« Section 3. — Treason against the United States shall consist only in 
levying war against them, or in adheriiyg to their enemies, giving 
them aid and comfort. No person shall be convicted of treason 
unless on ths testimony of two witnesses to the same overt act, or on 
confession in open court. 

The Congress shall have power to declare the punishment of 
treason, but no attainder of treason shall work coriuption of blood, 
or forfeiture except during Ihe life of the person attainted. 

Article IV 

Section i. — Full faith and credit shall be given in each State to 
the public acts, records, and judicial proceedings of every piher State. 
And the Congress may by general laws prescribe the manner in 
which such acts, records, and proceedings shall be proved, and the 
effect thereof. 

Section a. — The citizens of each State shall be entitled to all privileges 
and immunities of citizens in the several States, 

A person charged in any State with treason, felony, or other crime, 
who shall flee from justice, and be found in another State, shall on 
demand of the executive authority of the State from which he fled, 
be delivered up, to be removed to the State having juiisdiction of 
the crime. 

,N8 person held to service or labour in one State, under the laws 
thereof, escaping into another, shall in consequence of any law or 
regulation therein, be discharged from such service or labour, but 
shall hs^delivered up on claim of the party to whom such service or 
labour may be due. 

Section 3 . — •Mui States may be admitted by the Congress into this Union ; 
but no new State shall be formed or erected within the jurisdiction of any other 
Stakt nor any Stale be formed by the junction of two or more States, or parts of 
States, without the consent of the legislatures of the States concerned as well 
as of the Congress. 

The Congress shall have power to dispose of and make all needful rules 
aHd regulations respecting the territory or other property belonging to the United 
Staf^d j Apd nCthlng in this Constitution shall be so construed as to 
prejtt^e any claims of the United States, or of any particular State. 

Smio^ 4 .-r^The United States shall guarantee to every State in this Union 

,Repitblieafifi)rm gf govemmht, and snail protect each of them against 
. j pp application of the legislature, or of the executive 

the'.legislatp^p pannot be 'potivened) against domestic violence. 
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Auiiclc V 

T/ie Gongiess, whmevcr tim-lhiri^s of both Houses, Ml deem it necessaty, 
shall pfopose amendments to this ^onslilution, o>, on the application of the 
legislatures of two-t/iiids of the feveml Stater, shall call a convention for pro- 
poring amendmenlr, mkirh, in either lare, shall he valid to all intents and 
pwposer, as pan of this Constitution, when ratified by the legislatuies of three- 
fourths of the several Stater, or by convent ion r in ihree-fomths theteof as th 
one or the other mode of latifcation may be pi opored by the Congress ; provided 
that no amendment which may be itiade pi tor to the yesA- one thou- 
sand eight hundred and eight shall in any manner affect the first 
and fourth clauses in the ninth section of the first article ; and tlOit 
no State, without Us consent, shall be depiived of its equal sufftage in the Senate. 

Article VI , 

All debts contracted and engagements entered into, befoie the 
adoption of this Constitution, shall be as valid against the United 
States under this Constitution, as under *lie Confederation. 

This Constitution, and the laws of the United States which shall be made 
in pursuance thereof ; and all tieatks made, or which shall be mads, under 
tHe authority oj the United States, shall be the supreme law of the land; and 
the judges in every Stales shall be bound thereby, any thing in the Constitution 
or laws of any State to the contrary notwithstanding. 

I'ho Senators and Representatives before mentioned, and the 
members of the several Stale legislattires, and all executive and 
judicial officers, both of the United Stales and of the several States, 
shall be bound by oath or affirmation, to support this Constitution ; 
but no religious test shall ever be required as a guolification to any office or 
public trust under the United States. 

Article VII 

The ratification of the conventions of nine States shall be sufficient 
for the establishment of this Constitution between the Stales so ratifying 
the same. 

♦ 

AMENDMENTS! 

ARTICLES in addition to and amendment of the Constitution 
of the United States of America, proposed by Congress, an^atified 
by the legislatures of the several Stales, pursuant to the fifth article 
of the original Constitution. 

Article I (1791) I , 

Congress Ml make no law uspecting an establishment of religion, 
or prohibiting the fee exercise thereof; or abridging the freedom of I 
speech, or of the Pi ess; or the right of the people peaceably to assemble , ' ^ 
and to petition the government for a redress of grievances. 

Article II (1791) 

A “well-regulated militia being necessary to tiie security of a 
free State, the right of the people to keep' and bear arms shall not be 
infringed. 

' The date of the adoption of each amendment has bean inserted in bracketsi 


(§ 




Bill of Rights. 
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Amicle III (1791) 

No soldier shall, in time of pgace, quartered in any house 
without the consent of die owne% nor in time of war, but in a 
manner to be prescribed by law, 

Article IV (1791) 

The right of the people to be secure m their persons, houses, papers, 
and effects, against unreasonable searches and seizures, shall not be violated, 
and no fuarfants shall issue, but upon probable cause, supported by oath 
or (ffirmation, and particulecrlj describing the place to be searched, and the 
persons or things to be seized. 

Article V (1791) 

No person shall be held to answer for a capital, or otherwise 
infamous'^ crime, unless on a presentment or indictment of a 
grand jury, except in cases arising in the land or naval forces, 
or in the militia, when in actual service in time of war or public 
danger ; nor shall any person be subject for the same offence to 
be twice put in jeopardy of life or limb ; nor shall be compelled 
in any criminal case to be a witness against himself, nor be deprived 
of life, liberty, or property, without due process of law ; nor shall private 
property be taken for public use, without just compensation.^ 

Article VI (1791) 

In all criminal prosecutions the accused shall enjoy the right 
to a speedy and public trial, by an impartial jury of the State 
and district wherein the crime shall have been committed, which 
district shall have been previously ascertained by law, and to 
be informed of the nature and cause of the accusation ; to be 
confronted with the witnesses against him ; to have compulsory 
I process for obtaining witnesses in his favour, and to have the 
assistance of counsel for his defence. 


Article VII (1791) 

”ln suits at common law, where the value in controversy shall , 
exceed twenty dollars, the right of trial by jury shall be preserved, 
and no fact tried by a jury shall be otherwise re-examined in 
any-<50urt of the United States, than according to the rules of 
the common law. 

Article VIII (1791) 

Excessive bail shall not be required, nor excessive fines imposed, 
mr cruel and unusual punishments it^icted. 

Article IX (1791) 

The enumeration in the Constitution of certain rights shall not be 
construed to 4 dny or disparage others retained by the people. 

Article X (1791) 

The powets not delegated to the United States by ike Constitution, 
i W pphibited by it to the 'States, are reserved to the States respectively 
people. 


» Of. Amendment XIV. 
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Article XI (1798) 

The judicial power of Uie Uniled States shall not be construed to extend 
to any suit in law or equity, commviced or prosecuted against one of the United 
States by citizens of another State, or by citizens or subjects of any foreign 
Slate, ^ 

Article XII (1804) ^ 

The electors shall meet in their respective States, and notettby ballot for 
President and Vice-President, one of whom, af least, shall not be an inbabitgnt 
of the same State with themselves ; they shall name in their ballots the pemon 
voted for as President, and dn distinct ballots the person voted for as Vice- 
President, and they shall make distinct lists of* all persons voted for 
as Presidentj and of all persons voted for as Vice-Prasidentj and of 
the number of votes for each, which lists they shall sign and certify, 
and transmit sealed to the seat of the government of the United 
States, directed to the President of the Sonate ; the President of the 
Senate shall, in the presence of the Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives, open all the certificates and the votes shall then be counted ; 
ihe person having the greatest number of votes for President, shall be the Presi- 
dent, if such number be a majority of the whole number of electors appointed ; 
and if no person have such majority, then from the persons having the highest 
numbers not exceeding three on the list of those voted for as Piesident, the 
House of Representatives shall choose immediately by ballot, the President. 
But in choosing the President, the votes shall be taken by States, the represen- 
tation from each State having one vote ; a quorum for this purpose shall consist 
of a member or members from two-thirds of the States, and a majority of all 
the States shall be necessary to a choice. And if the House of Representatives 
shall not choose a President whenever the right of choice shall devolve upon 
them, before the 4th day of March next following, then the Vice-Presideni 
shall act as President, as in the case of the death or other constitutional 
disability of the President. The person having the greatest number 
of votes as Vice-President, shall be the Vice-President, if such^umber 
be a majority of the whole number of electors appointed, and if no 
person have a majority, then from the two highest numbers on the list, the 
Senate shall choose the Vice-President ; a quorum for the purpose shall consist 
of two-thirds of the whole number of Senators, and a majority whole 
number shall be necessary to a choice. But no person constitutionally ineligible 
to the office of President shall be eligible to that of Vice-President of the United 
States.^ 


Article XIII (1863) 

Section I. — Neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, except as a 
punishment for crime whereof the party shall have been duly con- 
victed, shall exist within the Unit#d States, or any place subject to 
their jurisdiction. 

Section 3 . — Congress shall have power to enforce this article by 
appropriate legislation. * 


% 


^ Cf. Amepdnient XX, 
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Artoie XIV 

^ Section I. — All per&ons bom or iia^uializM in the United States, 
lind subject to the jurisdiction thereof, arc titirens of the United States 
and of the State wheiein they reside. jVo State thall make or enfoice 
any law which shall abridge ths privilege oi immunities of nlizens of the 
lj)iited States j not shall any State deprive any person of life, liberty, or propeHy, 
without due process of law ; not deny to any pet son within its ]unsdittioii the 
equal protectim of the laws. 

^Section ’i.—RepHsentatives shall he apportioned among the several States 
acQotding to their tesperiive numbers, counting the whole nurnbe? of persons 
in each State, excluding Indians not taxed. But when the right to vote at any 
election for the choice of electors for President and Vice-President of the United 
States, Representatives in Congress, the executive and judicial officeis of 
a State, or the members of the Lcgislatuie tlieteof, is denied to any 
of the male inhabitants of such State, being twenty-one yeais of age and atiiens 
of the United States, or in any rjay abridged except for participation in rebellion, 
or other crime, the basis of representation therein shall be reduced in the pro- 
portion whirh the number of such male citizens shall hear to the whole number 
of male citizens twenty-one years of age in such State.^ * 

Section 3. — No person shall be a Senator or Representative in 
Congress, or elector of President tind Vice-President, or hold any 
office, .civil or military, under the United Slates, ot under any Slate, 
who, having previously taken an oath, as a member of Congress, or 
as an oflicer of the United Stales, or as a member of any .State legis- 
lature, or as an executive or judicial officer of any Stale, to suppoit 
the Constitution of the United States, shall have engaged in insur- 
rection or rebellion against the same, or given aid or comfoit to the 
enemies thereof, But Congress may by vote ol two-thiids of each 
house remove such disability. 

Section 4. — The validity of the public debt of the United States, 
authorized by law, including debts incuricd for payment of pensions 
and bounties for services in suppressing insunection or icbellion, 
shall not be questioned. But neither the United States nor any 
State shall assume or pay any debt or obligation incurred in aid of 
insurrection or rebellion against the United States, or any claim for 
the losrcr^mancipation of any slave ; but all such debts, obligations, 
and claims shall be held illegal and void. 

Section 5. — The Congress shall have power to enforce, by appropriate 
legislation, the provisions of this article. 


Article XV (1870) 

Section I. — The right of citizens of the United Slates to vote shall not 
b'e denied of abridgsd by the United Mates or by any State on account of lace, 
colour, or ^evioifs condition of servitude.’'- 

Section 2.— ’The Cotigress shall have power to enforce this article by appro- 
priate .le^ishtm. 

Amendment XIX, 
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Ar'Ikjij. XVI (1913) 

The Conguss tkall ham power to lay and tolku lam on inamies, from 
whatevei mm' derived) without ajij^rlionment among the Metal Stntei, and-^ 
mthoid tegatd to any census or enumeiation. 

AM'icLii XVII (I§I3) 

The Senate of the United States shall be composed of two Senalots fiom^ 
each Slate, elected by the people thereof for site years ; and each Senator shall 
have one vote. The eleclots in each Siat^ shall have iPe ^oU^caliotis 
requisite fat electors of the mod numerous branch of the State legislatmes. ® 
When vacancies happen in the representation of any State in the 
Senate, the executive authofity of such State shall jssne writs of election 
to fill such vacancies : Provided, That the legislature of any State 
may empower the executive thereof to make temporary Appointment 
until the people fill the vacancies by election as the legislature may 
direct, 

This amendment shall not be so construed as to affect the election 
or term of any Senator chosen befo»e it becomes valid as part of the 
Constitution. 


Article XVIH (1918) 

Section r. — After one year from the ratification of this article, the 
mnmifactwe, ^ale, o) tianspoitation of intoxicating liquots within, the im- 
portation thereof into, or the exportation thereof from, the United States and 
all terntoiy subject to the jurudiclion thereof, for beverage purposes, i? hereby 
prohibited. 

Section 2. — The Congiess and the several States shall have concurrent power 
to enforce this article by appropriate legislation. 

Section 3,— This article shall be inoperative unless it shall have 
been ratified as an amendment to the Constitution by the legislatures 
of the several States, as provided in the Constitution, within seven 
years from the date of the submission thereof to the States by the 
Congress. • 


Article XIX (1920) 

Section 1. — The right of citizens of the United Stales to votmikuH not 
be abridged by the United States or by any state on account of sex. 

Section 2. — Congiess shall have power to enforce this article by appropriate 
legislation. 


Aritcle XX (1933) 

Section i. — The terms of President and Vice-President shall end at noon 
on the doth day of January and the terms of Senators and Representatives 
at noon on the ^rd day of January, of the years in which si*ch terms would 
have ended if this article had not been ratified ; and the terms of 
their successors shall then begin. 

Section 2.— The Congress shall assenable at least once in pytVf 
. year, and such meeting shall begin at noon on the ^rd dey of January unless 
they shall by law appoint a different day. 
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Section S.—If, at the time fixed for the beginning of the term of the 
President, the President-elect shall have died, the Vice-President- 
elect shall become President. If r President shall not have been 
chosen before tlie time fixed for theT beginning of his term or if the 
President-elect shall have faded to qualify, then the Vice-President- 
elect shall act as President until a President shall have qualified ; 
and the Congress may by law provide for the case wherein neither a 
’'President-elect nor a Vice-President-elect shall have qualified, declar- 
ing who shall^then act as President, or the manner in which one who 
is to aft shalfbe selected, and such person shall act accordingly until 
5 President or Vice-President shall have qualified. 

Section 4. — The Congress may by law orovide for the case of the 
death of any of the persons from whom the House of Representatives 
may choose^ a President whenever the right of choice shall have 
devolved upon them, and for the case of the death of any of the 
persons from whom the Senate may choose a Vice-President whenever 
the right of choice shall ^lave devolved upon them. 

Section 5.— Sections i and 2 shall take effect on the 15th day of 
October following the ratification Of this article, [i.e. October 15, 1933]. 

Section 6.— This article shall be inoperative unless it shall hzve 
been ratified as an amendment to the Constitution by the Legislatures 
of three-fourths of the several States within seven years from the date 
of its submission. 


Article XXI (1933) 

Section I. The eighteenth article of amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States is hereby repealed, 

Section 2. The transportation or importation into any State, 
Territory, or possession of the United States for delivery or use therein 
of intoxicating liquors, in violation of the laws thereof, is hereby prohibited. 

Section 3. This article shall be inoperative unless it shall have 
been Ratified as an amendment to the Constitution by conventions in 
the several States, as provided in the Constitution, within seven years 
from the date of the submission hereof to the States by Congress 
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APPORTIONMENT OF SEATS IN THE HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES i 

« 

This arrangement of states by sections is intesided to make clearer 
j the allusions in the text to the main blocks of states and is not intended 
to be rigidly descriptive of their economic character. The “ border 
I states ”, it may be said, are the slave states which did not secede 
during the Civil War. Their importance ac a separate group of states 
I has steadily diminished but, as in local elections, they have not 
altogether lost all of their distingiSiehing marks, it has seemed best 
tc^ group them together. 


New England^ 


Atlantic States 


Gonnecdcut , 
Maine . . . 
Massachusetts . 
New Hampshire 
j Rhode Island . 
' Vermont . . 


New Jersey . 
New York . 
Pennsylvania 


14 (12) 
45 (43) 
34 (36) 

93 (91) 


The South 


29 (32) 


Border States 
I Delaware .... 
Kentucky .... 

I Maryland .... 

(Missouri 

'West Virginia . , 


9 (ii) 
6 (6) 
13 (16) 
6(6) 

35 (40) 


Alabama . . 

Arkansas . 
Florida . 
Georgia . 
Louisiana 
Mississippi . 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Virginia . 


■ 9 (10) 

■ 7 (7) 

5 U) 

, 10 (12) 

. & ( 8 ) 

7 (8) 

II (10) 
rg (10) 


35 (40) 102 (104) 

^ The figures in brackets show the number of Representatives under the 
Old apportionment and thus illustrate the change in population and political 
I Strength since 1910. As the strength of a state in the electoral college is 
I equal to the sum of its Representatives and Senators, the electoral vote of any 
state can be found by adding two to the number of Representatives. No siate 
t can have less than three presidential Electors as no state can have less than 
t one Representative or less or more than two^enators, Thesmall states ai« 
thus over-represented. The dependencies of the United States, Porto Rico, 
|Alaska, Hawaii, the Philippines, have each a Delegate in Congress who may 
Speak but not vote. • 
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The Middle West The Mountain States 


(Industrial States) 


Arizona . 

■ I (i) 

Illinois 

a? (27I 

12 (13) 

Colorado 

4 (4) 

Indiana 

Idaho 

2 (a 

Michigan .... 

E 7 (13) 

Montana 

2 (aj 

Ohio ...... 

24 (22) 

Nevada . 

I (1 


New Mexico 

■ I (i) 

Al 

80 (75) 

Utah .... 

■ 2 (a) 

«> “The Middle West^ 

Wyoming 

• I (i) 

(Farming States) 
Iowa ...... 

9 (il) 


14 (14) 

Kansas . ^ . 

Minnesota .... 

7 (8) 

9 (io) 

The Pacific Slope 

Nebraska .... 

5 (8) 

California 

. . 20(11) 

North Dakota . 

2 (3) 

Oregon . 

• ■ 3 (3 

Oklahoma .... 

9 (8j 

Washington . 

■ . 6 (3) 

South Dakota . 

a (3) 




Wisconsin .... 

10 (ii) 


29 419) 


53 (6d) 

Total . 

• 435 (435) 


The states shown shaded are those which have voted for the same 
party in every presidential election since 1916. Those in the North are 
the nucleus of Republican, those in the South, of Democratic strength. 
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PRESIDENTS OF THE UNITED STATES 


George Washington . 

i 7 « 9 -i 797 

F.i 

Virginia.® 

John Adams . 

1797-1801 

F. ' 

Massachusetts. 

Thomas Jefferson 

1801-1809 

R.-D.a 

Virginia. 

James Madison 

1809-1817 

R.-D. 

Virginia. 

James Monroe . 

1817-1825 

R.-D. 

Virginia. 

John Quincy Adams 

1825-1829 

X.-D. 

Massachusetts, 

Andrew Jackson 

1829-4837 

D. 

Tennessee. 

Martin Van Buren . 

1837-1841 

D. 

New York, 

William Henri/ Hainson . 

184 1- 

W.“ 

Ohio. 

John Tyler 

1841-1845 * 

w. 

Virginia. 

James Polk*— ' , 

1845-1849 

D. 

Tennessee. 

Zacchary Taylor 

1849-1850 

W. 

Louisiana. 

Millard Fillmoie 

1850-1853 ^ 

w. 

New York. 

Franklin Pierce 

1853-1857 

D. 

New Hampshire. 

James Buchanan 

1857-1861 

D. 

Pennsylvania. 

Abraham Lincoln 

1861-1865 

R." 

Illinois. 

Andrew Johnson 

1865-1869 

U.’ 

Tennessee. 

Ulysses S, Grant 

1869-1877 

R. 

Illinois, 

Rutherford B. Hayes 

1877-1881 

R. 

OMo. 

James A. Garfield . 

1881- 

R. 

Ohio. 


^ F. (Federalist). 

* R.D. (Republican-Democrat). The Jeffersoniatr party was called by 
itself the Republican party, by itT enemies, the Democrats, It is usual to 
count the Republican Presidents of the Jeffersonian party as DeiUDCtats, but 
the first President to bear tire name of Democrat was Andrew 

‘ W. (Whig). This party arose out of the split in the Jeffersonian party. 
It is usually considered, liowever, to have no claim on any of the Presidents 
elected before 1840. 

* Tyler was elected Vice-President and as such succeeded Harrison, serv- 
ing all of that President’s term save one month. He is classed as a Whig, 
though with doubtful propriety, 

® Fillmore succeeded Taylor on the latter’s death (July g, 1850). 

“ R. (Republican). Despite its adoption of the old Jeffersonian name, this 
party is generally assumed to begin its list of Presidents w 4 h Lincoln. 

’ U. (Union), At the election of 1864 the Republicans ran as the Uniqn 
party and as such nominated the war Democrat, Andrew Johnson, for the 
vice-presidency. He succeeded on Lincoln’s death (April 15, 1835), serving 
out the rest of Lincoln’s second term. He tvaS never olfidialfy a Republican, 
though usually classed as such. 

s The states given are the states of elHcial lesidenoe, not of Ipkth. 
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1 1 1 


Chester A. Arthur 

. 1881-1885 

‘ R. 

New York. 

Grover Cleveland 

. 1885-1889 

D, 

New York. 

Benjamin Harrison . 

i889'‘i893 

‘ R. 

Indiana. 

Grover Cleveland 

. 1893-1897 

D. 

New York. 

William McKinley . 

. 1897-1901 

R. 

Ohio. 

Theodore Roosevelt . 

1901-1909 

a R. 

New York. 

r William H. Taft . 

. 1909-1913 

R. 

Ohio. 

Woodrow Wilson 

• igis-igai 

D. 

New Jersey. 

Warren G. Harding 

. 1921-1923 

R. 

Ohio. 

jCalvfn CooUdge 

1923-1929 

s R. 

Massachusetts 

•'Herbert C. Hoover . 

■ 1929-1933 

R. 

California. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt 

• 1933- 

D. 

New York. 




^ Arthur^ucceeded on the death of Garfield (September 19, 1881). 

* Roosevelt succeeded on the death of McKinley (September 14, 1901), 
serving the rest of McKinley’s term, and a complete term of his own. 

’ Mr. Coolidge succeeded on Harding’s death (August a, 1923), serving 
the rest of that term and a whole term of his own. 
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